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DEDICATION. 



TO THE OPERATIVES OF BOTH SEXES, 

Respected Workinq Women and Working Men, 

It has been customary with Authors, when dedicating a Work, to select the 
most respectable personages, and hitherto, in the language of the world, these 
have been supposed to exist only among individuals noted for learning, wealth, 
or rank. The Author now addressing you candidly confesses, that in making 
choice of patrons he has not lost sight of their respectableness, and hence, 
strange as it may appear to some, he has dedicated the following pages to 
you. 

If ancient parentage has any claim to honour, then your ancestry is older 
than Adam, yea, is old as eternity, for you are ** ^Ae offspring of God,** If 
learning is valuable according to its utility, then you are distinguished for the 
most important practical knowledge* And though you are not wealthy, yet 
yours is a still higher grade in the social body, for you are the producers 
of wealth. And surely, if there is honour due to the mere possession of riches^ 
then those who call them into existence, and sacrifice every thing in doing so, 
must be far more honourable than the bare recipients of what has been gained 
by the labours of others. You are literally '* poor, and yet are making many 
rich." You will perceive, then, that in inscribing this Essay to you the 
Author has not been indifferent to the respectability of his patrons. He has 
read a little of both ancient and modem history, and has paid some attention 
to the characters of those who constitute the different grades of society ; and 
after upwards of twenty years* close study, he can find no rank so truly import, 
ant, noble, and dignified, as that which belongs to working women and 
working men. 

From the first day that he investigated the deeds of nations and of indi- 
viduals, he was particularly impressed with your wrongs. That you, and such 
as you, who have always been occupied in blessing others, should be of all crea- 
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tures the most neglected and unblest, is one of the foulest blots in the records 
of the world. Your history, like Ezekiel's roll, is written ** wiliiin and with- 
out, with lamentations, and mourning, and woe ;" and though ages of barbarism 
are said to have passed away, yet the civilized despotism of the present time 
threatens you with a more frowning aspect than the savage tyranny of ancient 
years, and the only hope is centred in yourselves. 

Your Sovereign is too much environed to have an opportunity of allowing 
you to realize any practical proofs of her sympathy. The despotic power of 
the Prime Minister of the country is hardly surpassed by that of any absolute 
monarch upon earth. His will is law, or at his bidding soon enacted into law. 
Before him the majority of the aristocracy bow with the most abject submis- 
sion. The House of Commons is equally prostrate, and is no longer yours; 
there you have few who ever plead your cause. It is granted that you are 
not represented, and asserted that you ought not to be. Numbers of your legis- 
lators have obtained their seats by the grossest bribery^ Never, perhaps, was 
there a time when the throne^ the constitution^ and the people were so com- 
pletely trampled in the dust^ ia when the nation so silently and obsequiously 
submitted to this degfadatioil* 

Politics are allowed now to be so base fiind abominable that it ts almost uni- 
versally admitted that no. pioub individual can touch them without being 
defiled. A good man who meddles with them is branded as a heretic. The 
pulpit not unfrequently ritags with dedalnatioiia, not against the political 
injustice of the lige, but against the impioue mortal who should dare ^^ plead 
the oatLde of the poor and needy," or attempt to assimilate the laws of the 
country to the lawa of Jesus Christ. The civil and political reigeneratton 
of the empire ia hencelbtthi it seema^ to be turned over to Satan and his 
angels, and therefore it is vain for you to look for any redress from the 
present ruling powers. From each Senate House^ as well as from the 
Bihle, the solemn warning constantly echoes in your ears, ** Put net your 
trust in ftinces /" 

It is true there is now a professed regard iot the operative^ but then the 
ealutation that greets you is too often that of Judas. Formerly, rude violence 
crushed you to the ^ound, but bow you are betrayed with a kiss* 

In this condition the o«tly remedy h education— not, remember^ State 
educaticm, C3mrCh education^ or charity education^ but the eduoation of 
yourselves and of your children in lite gieat principles of tr«th, liberty, equity, 
and benevolence. You must not delegate this work to others, if you do yon 
will be duped, to modem deepots have learoed that the scbeolmaster is one of 
the most efficient agents they can employ to enslave their subjects^ He who 
has been rendered by education a voluntary slave, k past redemption. 
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dedication: v 

Your proper position in society can never be obtained until you have made 
yourselves, and your sons, and your daughters, acquainted with their true dignity 
as *'the ofispring of God," with their natural and unalienable rights as 
brethren to the whole human family, and with the Bible, which, in the noblest 
and most extensive sense of the word, is the charter of your liberties. He 
-who follows God's Word, will be Godlike in all his actions ; he will " love his 
neighbour as he loves himself;" he will respect his own rights, and never 
disregard those of another ; he will not be the minion of tyrants to enslave 
others at their bidding, nor ever resort to violence in defending himself ; the 
omnipotence of moral force will be his only armour, and victory his certain 
reward. 

A very slight review of the past will show, that you have always been the 
agents in riveting your own chains. For the most paltry wages you have sold 
yourselves to be soldiers, and have learnt the trade of blood. Monarchs have 
only two eyes, two hands, and two feet, and have not always been blest with 
the acutest intellects, and therefore have been the most dependent of creatures, 
and yet have been the most powerful. They have presented the spectacle of 
impotence combined with a power that seemed to proclaim them omnipotent. 
That power was such as yours ; your brethren lent them eyes, and hands, and 
mental endowments, and became spies, soldiers, and executioners, and there- 
fore the world has not groaned so much under the tyranny of despots, as the 
madness of the people. 

All this has occurred in the days of your ignorance, and must occur again if 
you continue to be ignorant. Only resolve to be enlightened, and then you 
must be free and happy. All reforms await your regeneration. Other grades 
of society may have a vested interest in corruption, but you have none. 
Justice, the justice taught in the Bible, must be your watchword, and then 
salvation, in every sense of the term, will be your portion; but without 
education you will neither understand that justice, nor be able to assert its 
claims, or demand its exercise. 

Knowing what you are, what you can be, what Grod created you for, and 
what the Scriptures assure us you are one day to become, the Writer has 
dedicated this Essay to your service ; and, as he has always been, trusts he 
shall ever remain, with the utmost esteem, 

Your humble and devoted Servant. 

£6'Vy, March 28, 1845. 
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PREFACE. 



For upwards of twenty years the Writer of this Essay has been occnpied 
in the education of the operative classes, and during that period has been 
collecting the sentiments and facts out of which it is composed. To many of 
his friends, to whose kindness he has appealed, the Work has been promised 
for some time, but a multiplicity of engagements have interfered, and occa- 
sioned considerable delay. 

On seeing the advertisement for *' An Essay on Education,*' he resolved to 
put his thoughts into the following form, and send them to the adjudicators. 
The result is known. Dr. Hamilton's eloquent work obtained the prize. The 
Author resolved not to publish until he had carefully read that Essay. Having 
done so, he considers that there is sufficient difiference between the facts 
and arguments contained in the two works to warrant the publication of the 
following pages. The subject of education, instead of being exhausted, has 
as yet attracted but little of the attention which it must have before the world 
can be enlightened and saved. Besides, the Author has thought that a 
cheap work on this most important topic would be acceptable to the operative, 
the teacher, and even the minister, whose scanty income precludes him from 
the privilege of reading more expensive volumes ; and therefore he submits 
the following fruits of his reading, reasoning, and experience, to the public, 
most firmly believing that if the principles of the Essay were reduced to 
practice our world would ere long be enlightened, regenerated, and happy. 
He utters this opinion advisedly, having for some considerable time tested 
the doctrines here advanced, and proved their efficacy. 
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CHAPTER I.— Introduction. 

History of Man the History of Miod. The Present 
Time peculiarly favourable for the Study of Man. 
The Mind intrinsically f^reat. Until Mind is 
studied and understood. Education most be im« 
peded. ' 

Our world is full of wonders. Everything 
seems intended by the Creator to excite our 
curiosity and give us instruction. ** The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the 
firmament showeth his handywork." There 
is not a creature he has formed, but, if 
duly understood, would afford materials for 
volumes. Among these varied manifesta- 
tions of divine power, wisdom, and love, 
man is the most interesting. Every new 
inquiry into the formation of his corporeal 
frame, shows us the propriety of the devout 
exclamation of the psalmist, " I am fearfully 
and wonderfully formed '." But if the phy- 
siology of man is wonderful, the attributes 
and powers of his immortal spirit are still 
far more so. In his physical frame he is 
allied to animals, but his mind associates 
him with angels, and demonstrates that he 
is the offspring of the Deity. The history 
of mankind is the history of mind. The 
cruelty and barbarianism of the savage ; the 
desolations of the warrior ; the crimes of 
the licentious ; the oppressions of the tyrant ; 
the superstitions of the idolater ; and the 
infidelity of the sceptic; — are nothing but 
the deeds of intelligent beings under the in- 
fluence of ignorance and vice. On the other 
hand, all that is fascinating in the works of 
art ; all that is beautiful in character, and 
that is Godlike in philanthropy and benevo- 
lencC) may be traced to the same immortal 
principle. Of the evil that mind can effect 
Satan is an awful illustration; and of the 
moral and spiritual excellence to which it 
can rise, the Redeemer is a perfect example. 
Well has it been said, that the proper study 
of mankind is man. The natures, qualities, 
and characters of other beings, afford us 
much interesting information ; but when we 
study man, we study ourselves. The history 
of human actions is the register of the 
thoughts and feelings of persons of like pas- 
sions with ourselves. The similarity could 
hardly have been greater if transmigration 



had actually taken place. Would we there* 
fore know what mind can do ; how high it 
can rise, or how low it can sink, — we must 
study the records of past ages. The cha- 
racter of our fellow-man in all its phases, in 
every age or country, is only the type of 
what we are, of what we might have been, 
or under similar circumstances may yet be- 
come. 

The age in which we live is peculiarly 
adapted for the study of the human mind. 
Until mind had developed itself, and had 
scope for the exertion of its protean powers, 
it could not be known. It was necessary 
to visit it in its various fields of action ; to 
record its deeds ; and, by means of printing, 
to stereotype its exploits, and publish them 
to the world, before there could be any com- 
plete apparatus for the study of man. To 
the first man every thing was new ; to us, 
in the history of mind, there is hardly any 
thing " new under the sun.** Man has lived 
in every climate ; has been subject to nearly 
every mode of training; has employed his 
powers in almost every possible way ; — and 
now we can to a great extent tell what is in 
man. Let any particular mode of discipline 
be given, and we can to a very great degree 
of certainty foretel what the chai:acter, under 
such circumstances, will be. 

The present time is therefore especially 
suitable for the discussion of the great ques- 
tion of education. The soul of man is no 
longer unknown. Its powers from the days 
of Adam until now have been developing 
themselves. A large and varied range for 
its thoughts and feelings to luxuriate in has 
been granted. Man has lived as a Savage, 
a ; Barbarian, a Pagan, a Jew, a Turk, an 
Infidel, and a Christian. The history of one 
animal is generally the history of the whole 
species. The horse, the lion, or the eagle, 
has the same character nearly all the world 
over. We have reason to believe that the 
first honey-bee made its cell on the same 
mathematical principles, and employed the 
same chemistry in the composition of its 
wax and honey, as those of last year. What 
animals do, they generally do perfectly, and 
never change ; but they cannot vary the 
exercise of their powers, or assume an almost 
infinite variety of character, and occupy them- 
selves in the most opposite pursuits. There. 
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is nich a simiUrltj about them, that of any 
one ipeciet we may generally say, ** Ex ano 
diice omnet." We cannot thus speak of 
man : for though all minds hare the same 
essential attributes, yet their directions may 
be so Tarioos, that to know mankind tho- 
roughly, yon must hare not merely the his- 
tory of one indiTidoal, bnt the record of the 
actions of a rery large portion of the human 



No one can duly study the history of our 
world, and yet come to the conclusion that 
man Is a being of mean powers and capaci- 
ties. Wherever we find him weak to do 
good, we behold him, in an equal proportion, 
mighty to do eril. The soul is essentially 
actire, and therefore will exert itself either 
▼irtuously or ricionsly. Activity is the great 
and glorious attribute which gires to mind 
a pre-eminence over matter. Matter is inert 
and dead. It never originated a single 
action. It can only move as it is moveid, 
and, when in motion, cannot stop unless it 
be stopped. Not so the souL This divine 
principle must be active. An inert passive 
soul is an impossibility. It would be as 
correct to call matter, matter, after it had 
lost its divisibility, extension, or any other 
of its essential qualities, as to call mind, 
mind, after it had become an insensate, 
thoughtless, inactive thing. But all the 
activity of the mind may be traced to thought. 
Its activity is its thinking. Deprive it of 
thought, and all its mental powers and ope- 
rations are gone. Without thought, it has 
no apprehension, no memor}', no imagina- 
tion, no powers of analysis, synthesis, or 
reasoning, nor, if deprived of thought, would 
any affections or passions remain. Sym- 
pathy, without thought, would differ little 
from the attraction and gravitation of bodies, 
or from galvanism or animal magnetism. 
Man then is essentially a thinking being, 
and consequently active. He is created to 
think and act; he is predestinated to the 
high vocation of thinking and acting for ever. 
Thought cannot be quenched : it may be 
misdirected, it may be confined in the range 
of its observation, it may be prohibited from 
giving utterance to its opinions and feelings, 
but still it must think. The infant very 
early gives us the most pleasing probfs that 
it thinks. Madness in many instances is the 
result of too much thought. The clown tells 
us he has been ** thinking ;" the captive in 
his dungeon will often beguile the hours of 
imprisonment, and even light up his cell by 
the brilliancy of his thoughts. What poet 
has yet described, or what philosopher has 
explored, the various powers of thought 1 It 
can blacken the soul with despair, or trans- 
port it with hope. It can impregnate itself 
with melancholy, and pour night around all 
the beauteous scenes of life ; or it can illu- 
minate, and even gild with joy, the most 
gloomy dispensations. It can make the soul 



the habitation of fiends, and render the man 
a walking pandemonium ; or it can become 
the temple of the Holy Ghost, and vie with 
seraphs in the purity of its meditations and 
the fervour of its devotions. 






Man is especially great because he is en- ^ 
dowed vnth all the attributes of thought. 
And this original greatness is not the prero- 
gative of a few, it is the natural inheritance 
of alL Without pleading for an equality of 
mental power, we may justly a£Brm that 
souls of the smallest natural capacity are, 
even in their lowest estate, unspeakably great. 
He who can commit crimes which nothing 
less than the sacrifice of the Son of God 
could expiate, and which, unless forgiven, 
will fill eternity with waiUngs, cannot be a 
cipher in creation. It is impossible to 
overrate the value of the human soul, and 
none but God himself can estimate the good 
or evil which it can do. Earth is strewed 
with the trophies of its ingenuity, and with 
monuments of its holy or unholy deeds ; and 
the world of spirits is peopled with the vic- 
tims of its guUt, or the happy intelligences 
which it has trained for glory. 

This, then, is the being which we are 
called upon to educate. It is an emanation j 
from heaven, a child of God, a wandering 
spirit on its road to eternity, which we | 
have to train for ** glory, honour, immortality, | 
and eternal life." We dare not despise so 
divine, so majestic a creature. It may be 
wrapped in the garb of a peasant ; it may be 
slumbering, if souls can slumber, in the 
meanest hovel : — the Redeemer of man was 
laid in a manger, vrithout any one except 
his inspired mother and the angels of heaven 
suspecting his greatness, yet outward circum* 
stances diminished nothing of his native dig- 
nity — so the babe of the peasant, or of the 
savage, is an incarnation from above, an 
inspiration from the *' Father of Spirits," 
possessed of all the essential attributes of 
mind, and destined to run a race coeval with 
eternity. When looking at the infant man, 
it would be well for a while to forget its 
earthly nature, its outward investment ot 
mortality, its parents after the flesh, and 
raise our thoughts above these things, to its 
celestial parentage, and its *' Father who is 
in heaven."* Every soul bom into this world 
is pre-eminently, and beyond all other crea- 
tures which inhabit this earth, a child of 
God. Every infant is a sacred deposit com« 
mitted to us by Jehovah, who, with a 
mother s fondness and solicitude, says to us, 
" Take this child and nurse it for me, and I 
will pay thee thy wages." Marvellous as it 
may appear, the heirs of glory, the sons and 
daughters of the King of Kings, the blood« 
roysd of heaven, are sent into this lower 
sphere to be nursed and educated for the 
skies. Tell us not that the infant is the off- 
spring of a slave — that his complexion is not 
fair, but swarthy — that his parents are pie- 
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beian — ^tfaat he is sprung from '* the hewers 
of wood and drawers of water ;" — these out- 
ward circumstances by no means lessen its 
dignity, nor in any deg^ree alter its relation- 
ship to the ruler of the unlTerse. The Prince 
of Wales, though swathed in sackcloth, and 
sleeping in the arms of a pauper, would still 
be the son of our queen, and the heir to the 
British throne. Jesus' Christ was as much 
the Son of God when his mother laid him 
in the manger, as he was when he ascended 
to glory, and " sat down on the right hand 
of the majesty on high." There are some 
things too intrinsically valuable to admit of 
an increase or diminution of value. Such 
is the human soul. Tou may clothe its body 
in rags, and yet its native dignity is not de- 
creased one iota; and you may adorn it 
with purple and fine linen, may decorate it 
with gold and pearls, and you add nothing to 
its essential worth. Weighed in the balances 
of the sanctuary, the soul of a pauper is as 
weighty as that of a prince. It is the glory of 
the soul that its essential value is internal, is 
bom with it, and inseparable from its nature. 
Whatever deterioration it may endure must 
be intellectual and moral ; and, even in its 
fallen state, its original worth as an undying 
spirit becomes more awfully apparent. Ruins 
are generally estimated from what they once 
were, and not from what they are now. 
Man is great in ruin. Distinction in God's 
universe is the destiny of every child of 
Adam. To be great in virtue, or in vicious- 
ness, is the lot of every immortal spirit 
Even the least and most isolated of sin- 
ners that has missed of glory, performed 
deeds whose influence must be felt through 
eternity. 

We are not fit to enter on national or uni- 
Tersal education, until we form a proper 
estimate of the immortal being which we 
propose to instruct. Hitherto education has 
been a commercial, a civil, political, or sec- 
tarian affair. We have made it a matter of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. We have 
hardly asked whence man came, what may 
be his errand on earth, why such a celestial 
spirit visits our world, or what may be his 
destiny hereafter t 

— — " Quosanifuine cretu»? 
Quidve fent qua sit flducia capto ?** 

But we have speculated chiefly about his 
muscular power. How many roods of land 
he can plough, how much cotton or wool 
he can spin, what burden of taxation he can 
be made to bear, or with what agility he can 
be taught to handle a rifle or brandish a 
sword. What state, with all its hosts of gang- 
ers, has ever yet wished that the himian soul 
should be duly estimated 1 What commis- 
sion has yet been appointed to sound its 
depths ? It is now the nineteenth century 
of our redemption, and vet who is there that 
feeli the full import of our Lord^s solemn 



interrogation, ** What shall a man be profited 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
Roult" We have, it is true, heard much 
of late respecting education ; but then the 
minimum, rather than the maximum im- 
provement of this heir of glory, has chiefly 
absorbed our attention and racked our in- 
genuity. Everything produced by the finger 
of God is finished. The short-lived lily is 
clothed in vestments beyond the glory of 
Solomon ; and the flower that comes up in 
a night, and perishes in a night, is not 
slighted on account of the brevity of its exist- 
ence. We also like to see the works of art 
perfected with the nicest exactness. The 
marble, the diamond, the emerald, yea, even 
common utensils of iron and brass, must be 
polished to the utmost ; but man — the soul 
of man, that celestial gem — we almost en- 
tirely neglect, or perhaps mar by our rude 
and unscientific mode of treatment. It was 
a deep disgrace to the Jews, that when the 
Son of God appeared there was no room for 
him but in a manger. What a wonder that 
he was not caught up again into heaven ! 
Nothing less than infinite long-suffiering 
would have endured such an insult. Now 
Jehovah has other children beside his only 
begotten Son. Every soul bum into this 
world is his ofiiipring. But how have these 
sons and daughters of the Almighty been 
treated 1 Alas! the majority have been 
doomed to the manger, have been left to 
herd with animals, and have been trained to 
be beasts rather than men. In neglecting 
the infant Redeemer, we have an exhibition 
of the blindness and ingratitude of one na- 
tion ; but, in the rude treatment of universal 
man, the whole world is guilty. In both 
instances the cause of this inhumanity is in 
many respects the same. It is said of the 
brethren of our Lord, ''They knew him 
not." Much of our guilt may be traced to 
the same cause. The possession of a soul 
is the glory of man, but the soul is not 
known. Nothing is so little understood as 
the immortal spirit. In every human being 
it is the soul that thinks, and feels, and acts, 
and speaks ; yet who has duly studied him- 
s6lf1 Though all the deeds of mankind, 
which crowd the page of history, are deeds of 
mind, and are the visible manifestations of 
the invisible, yet how little have we studied 
the attributes and character of this spiritual 
agent Even those who have undertaken to 
train and polish it, tell us they know it not ; 
and not unirequently their ignorance is as 
fatal as that of the rude operative who, mis- 
taking a diamond for a pebble, shivers it to 
atoms. 

Mind not known! How strange is this, 
seeing there is nothing so active, so officious, 
so perpetually unfolding Itself as mind ! We 
ourselves think, and feel, and reason, and 
contrive, and love, and hate ; and what are 
these operations but the workings of mindl 
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We have heard human tongues and read lan- 
guages, have studied literature, haye seen 
the locomotive train, the towering castle on 
the rock and the floating castle on the sea, 
haye handled a telescope, have listened to 
the harp and the organ, have seen the marhle 
and the canvas animated, have read Shake- 
spear and Milton, and the still suhlimer 
strains of holy writ ; and we owe all these 
wonders to the agency of the invisible mind. 
Mind is that ingenious thing which has de- 
vised and perfected all that we behold in the 
mechanical ur the £ne arts. It is that tre- 
mendous power which can rage like the 
tiger, and spread havoc and desolation 
around. It is that docile principle of which 
Moses, the prophets, and especially the Son 
of God, were such distinguished examples. 
Mind is that godlike thing which can requite 
evil with good, which can brook every in- 
sult, bear and forgive every wrong, and offer 
itself and its all as a sacrifice on the altar of 
philanthropy and religion. What are savages 
in barbarian lands but samples of neglected 
minds 1 What was Julius Csesar, or Nero, 
or Tamerlane, or Voltaire, or Louis XIV., 
or Charles II., or Turpin, or Greenacre, but 
specimens of misdirected and degenerate 
minds 1 What was Newton, or Arkvnright, 
or Milton, or Howard, or the Apostle Paul, 
but examples of minds under the guidance 
of truth and benevolence 1 To say that we 
know little of mind, is to confess that we 
have never paid any proper attention to 
history, to art, to science, to literature, or to 
the workings of our own hearts. It is a 
melancholy fact that men have studied 
scarcely anything so unphilosophically as 
themselves; and, as a consequence, few 
minds have ever as yet been properly trained. 
Still amidst this almost universal prostration 
of such godlike powers and faculties, it is 
some consolation to reflect that all the evil 
may be traced to negligence ; and therefore 
we have only to bestir ourselves, and use the 
resources which God has especially placed 
in our hands, and then in the universal study 
and cultivation of mind we shall see all the 
visions of revelation realized, in the intel- 
lectual and moral glories of an enlightened 
and regenerated world. 

For want of a more thorough attention to 
the powers of the human mind, education is 
yet in its infancy. The mechanic must have 
some knowledge of the materials on which 
he is to operate, before he can proceed with 
certainty. The horticulturist must know 
the soil and the temperature which his plants 
require, or he can never bring them to per- 
fection. Men who employ themselves in 
taming or training animals would never suc- 
ceed unless they studied their instincts, their 
dispositions, and their habits. Surely the 
same knowledge is necessary for those who 
would discipline the human soul. But how 
many there are employed in tuition, who 



have no definite ideas respecting the facul- 
ties of their own minds, or the intellectual 
powers of those committed to their care! 
Hence numbers are dismissed from school as 
perfectly educated, who, in the true sense of 
the word, have received scarcely any mental 
culture. For the same reason, some have 
come to the conclusion that education is a 
failure. Surely horticulture would be a 
failure if the gardener were as ignorant of 
the characters of his plants, as many of the 
instructors of youth are of the properties of 
mind. Left to itself the spirit of man 
will become one of the most unruly things 
in the world-; but if guided aright it is one 
of the most tractable powers in creation. 
The existence of its intelligence removes a 
host of difficulties out of the way of its tutors. 
He who cultivates plants, or trains animals, 
has to deal with insensate matter, or mere 
brutish minds : but the soul of a child is all 
intelligence ; it is a being just like ourselves ; 
it thinks, and feels, and acts as we do. We 
can make it understand what we teach, and, 
by proper intellectual and moral training, 
can call forth all its powers to the most or- 
derly and benevolent exertion. Hence it 
will be seen that reading is not education, 
writing is not education, nor is the old me- 
chanical mode of teaching arithmetic, or even 
Latin and Greek and French, education. 
The cultivation of all the natural faculties of 
the soul is the only thing that deserves the 
name of education ; and this cannot be done 
until we more duly study the essential attri- 
butes of that immortal principle which we 
propose to teach. 
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On the Powers of the Mind in reference to Edu- 
cation or the Acquisition of Knowledge. 1. An 
Aptitude for Knowledge an essential Quality 
of Mind. 2. A f^'eat Desire for Knowledge. 3. 
The Mind essentially Sensitive. 4. Reception and 
Apprehension of Knowledge. 5. Retention of 
Knowledge. 6. Tlie Mind very Active in Usins 
its Knowledge. 7. All the Affections of the Mind 
the Result of Thought. 8. All our Actions the 
Effect of Thought. 9. Conscience. 

It is intimated by Mr. Hallam, in his * In- 
troduction to the Literature of Europe,' that 
Descartes appears to have been the first 
among philosophers who taught in a clear 
and distinct manner the immatariaUty of the 
soul. Before his time both philosophers 
and divines recognised the immortality of the 
mind and its distinctness from the body, yet 
there is reason tu believe that many of them 
supposed that the soul was rather a species of 
very refined and etherial matter, than alto- 
gether immaterial. The spiritual nature of 
the soul is a doctrine most intimately con- 
nected with education, because it involves 
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the fact that the properties of mind are es- 
sentially different from those of matter ; and 
therefore, in tuition, we must he guided hy 
its peculiar natural attributes. It is to he 
feared that a very large portion of mankind, 
and even of the instructors of youth, yiew 
the mind as a kind of material machine, and 
treat it accordingly. Hence for ages the 
mode of tuition was more adapted for ani- 
mals, or a species of organized matter, than 
for intelligent creatures. Physical, rather 
than moral, means were employed, and the 
soul under^such unna ural and often inhuman 
treatment was in too many instances injured 
rather than benefited by its professed in- 
structors. 

As hinted in the Introduction, until the 
powers of the mind are understood, it is ut- 
terly impossible to educate them or call them 
forth into action. Every teacher of youth 
ought therefore to be thoroughly conversant 
with the attributes of mind. It would be 
just as proper to expect that a diamond could 
be polished by a labourer who breaks stones 
on the highway, and who sees no difference 
hetween it and a common pebble, as it would 
he to intrust the young to the care of those 
who make little distinction between the 
training of a vine, the breaking-in of a horse, 
and the education of an immortal spirit. 

Much has been said respecting the essen- 
tial properties of matter, hut we have not 
heen as anxious to direct public attention to 
the essential properties of mind ; and yet 
until this latter subject is well studied and 
clearly understood, every mode of tuition 
must he very defective. It is especially ne- 
cessary to examine this topic, because unless 
we distinctly understand what are the attri- 
butes of mind, and in what their proper cul- 
tivation consists, we shall have no standard 
hy which to test the present state of edu- 
cation, nor be able to form any opinion re- 
specting the merits of the many rival modes 
of tuition. We shall hereafter give some 
statistics respecting the various schools in 
the country, but before we do that we deem 
it important, for the reasons given above, to 
offer a few remarks on the mind itself, that 
if possible we may be able to judge of the 
present mental culture of the great mass of 
the people, and also to decide respecting 
what must be done before the nation can be 
said to be educated. 

It is now generally admitted that the mind 
is immaterial, and that its properties are as 
opposite as possible to those of matter. 
Bodies are extended, divisible, of various 
forms, and are incapable of moving unless 
they are moved, or, when in motion, of stop- 
ping unless they are stopped. But the mind 
has exhibited none of these properties. We 
never beard of any one who was able to take 
its- dimensions, to separate one part from 
another, or to ascertain its form. Angels or 
spirits, when they have been seen, have as- 



sumed a corporeal appearance. Indeed, with- 
out this it is a query whether they could 
have been visible to such organs as ours. 
Still the mind, though concealed from our 
view, affords as satisfactory evidence of its 
existence and attributes as we have of any 
substance which we taste, handle, or feel. 
We believe that the following propositions 
will be admitted to be correct by most per- 
sons who have examined the operations of 
their own minds : — 

I. y4n aptitude for knowledge it an essential 
quality of mind. 

The mind of man is that percipient being 
which receives ideas or knowledge, and then 
employs in various ways its mental resources. 
The capacity to acquire knowledge and to 
use it may be said to be the chief essential 
quality of mind. Where this power is not 
found, we consider that all the principal at- 
tributes of an immortal spirit are wanting. 
The soul is essentially percipient and active. 
Its activity also depends upon its perception. 
Human action is thought in action, but where 
there are no thoughts there can be no intel- 
lectual or voluntary action. Action without 
thought or volition would differ nothing from 
the motion of a river, or the revolution of the 
wheels of a steam -carriage. It would scarcely 
be rash to affirm that, apart from mind, there 
would be no motion in the universe, and 
that all the changes of place or form which 
bodies undergo may be traced to created or 
uncreated intelligence. Hence man is asso- 
ciated with God, and his soul, as the store- 
house of knowledge, and as an ever-active 
principle, affords the clearest evidence of its 
divine origin and relationship to the Deity. 

The various terms employed to designate 
this thinking and active principle in man 
are, many of them, eminently adapted to ex- 
press its character. For example, thinking 
is allowed to be of the same origin as thing* 
Indeed, in some of the Teutonic languages 
we find the word spelt in the same manner. 
Now what is thinking, but the mind receiv- 
ing or employing the knowledge of ** things** 1 
In a word, it is mental thinging. It is sup- 
posed by some that things think, and the 
Latin " tingOf I paint or colour," are words 
of the same origin. Whether this be true or 
not, it is certain that ** thinking ** is mental 
painting. The mind has the mysterious 
power of carrying about with it the mental 
representations of the various objects pre- 
sented to its senses. It can recal them or 
paint them again at pleasure ; or it can, if I 
may use such a word, mingle their colours, 
and thus produce new combinations or crea- 
tions of its own. 

In the Icelandic language the word ''mind*^ 
signifies an image or likeness. In their 
translation of the Bible they read, "And 
God said. Let us make man after our mind 
and likeness :'' and again, " God skapade 
(shaped) man after his mind, after God's 
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mind Bkapade (shaped) he them/' Here 
the word mind is used in the same sense as 
our English word "ima^et** and as an equi- 
Talent for the original Hebrew, "q^V> * 
shadow, or representation giyen by a sha- 
dow.*' Man is a shadow of the Deity, and 
though comparatively dark, yet, like all sha- 
dowSjbeautifuUy exact — a spiritual daguerreo- 
type — a mind from the great Eternal mind — 
an image of God, and itself an imaging or 
imaginative being. It is not at all unrea- 
sonable to suppose tha:t the word mind was 
employed at first to designate the soul as 
an imaging power, because in this consists 
one of its most essential properties. In fact, 
this capacity lies at the very foundation of 
all mental phenomena. Thinking is mental 
painting, intellectual imaging^ without which 
memory, reasoning, invention, affection, and 
voluntary action would be impossible. 

In the word knowledge we have a term not 
altogether foreign from the ideas suggested 
above. Knowledge is allowed to come from 
the Greek " yttmvxaif I know ;" and there is 
little doubt that this verb is of the same 
origin as ** ytM/itu, to be," and ** ytneut, to 
produce or call into being." For what is 
knowledge but a collection of mental beings 
or things, a kind of intellectual progeny, 
which the mind has itself called into exist- 
ence or obtained from others 1 The power 
to know, to accumulate knowledge, and to 
employ this knowledge in various ways ac- 
cording as circumstances may suggest, is the 
grand peculiarity of mind. Some have called 
the mind a mirror, but, if it is such, it is an 
active mirror ; it can mirror the object after 
it is withdrawn, can repeat the impression, 
and sometimes, as in dreams, with greater 
vividness than the original, and can use 
its mental acquirements in a thousand ways 
for good or for evil. 

The word ** idea ** is frequently used as 
synonymous with knowledge. The term 
itself literally means a sight. Originally it 
was probably confined to such impressions 
as were received through the organs of vi- 
sion, but it has long since lost this distinctive 
meaning, for we now hear of ideas of sound, 
of odours, and other sensations ; it may, 
therefore, be said to be often employed in 
the same sense as knowledge, and, indeed, 
is a very convenient word to express the con- 
ceptions of the mind. It is hardly neces- 
sary here to observe, that to furnish this 
mental mirror with faithful representations 
or reflections of things — to set before this 
spiritual power the truth, or the true charac- 
ters of the objects of study — to enable it to 
take off correct impressions, and then to use 
those impressions aright, — is the most im- 
portant part of education. How far this has 
ever yet been done may be inquired into 
herei^er. 

II. The mind has a great desire for knoto- 
ledge. 



We have not merely an aptitude for 
the reception of information, but naturally 
a most craving appetite for knowledge. In- 
quisitiveness, therefore, is among the essen- 
tial attributes of mind. Children very early, 
even in infancy, exhibit this desire. The 
soul comes into the world a perfect blank ; 
it has no ideas, but it has a thirst for kno-vr- 
ledge, and perhaps its first volitions are put 
forth to obtain it. Almost every agreeable 
sensation gives it a zest for its repetition. 
Knowledge is nectar to the soul, *' sweeter 
than the honey or the honeycomb." Hence, 
nearly as soon as it can express its wishes, 
the child wants everything Uiat affords plea- 
sure encored, — it must see the sight or hear 
the sound again ; and this desire of know- 
ledge, unless checked, increases. The infant 
mind seems essentially curious, and curiosity 
grows with its growth and strengthens with 
its strength ; it is a query whether this pro- 
pensity ever expires. The prying philoso- 
pher intermeddling with all knowledge is a 
bright example of its power rand the zest 
with which the old man peruses the news- 
paper, or the aged woman listens to any tale 
that is told, are developments of the same 
appetite for fresh knowledge. The highest 
authority in the universe has said, *< Also 
that the soul be without knowledge it is not 
good ;" or to read the Hebrew more literally, 
" The soul without knowledge is not good.'* 
Everything depends upon knowledge. With- 
out it there could be neither memory, judg- 
ment, feeling, speech, nor action. Every- 
thing in art, science, and religion depends 
upon knowledge. The body is not more 
dependent upon food, than the character 
upon knowledge. Now, as it would have 
been fatal to the growth and maturity of the 
body if we had been born without those de- 
sires which we call hunger and thirst, so the 
mind would have remained in infancy all its 
days, but for its natural appetite for know- 
ledge. We have, then, in the human soul, 
in the soul of every one originally, whether 
the individual be a savage, a peasant, or a 
prince, a pupil capable of instruction, and 
indeed thirsting for education. Were know- 
ledge imparted in an intelligent, and therefore 
an interesting manner, there is not a child on 
the face of the earth but would take as much 
pleasure in being taught as in being fed. 
If we made food bitter and disagreeable, our 
children would dread for meal-time to come ; 
and if we make knowledge nauseating, 
tuition will be a penance, and the school 
as loathsome as a prison. On the contrary, 
let knowledge be imparted in such a way as 
to interest the mind, and there will be no lack 
of apt scholars who will drink in instruction 
with all the zest with which the thirsty tra- 
veller drinks of the crystal stream. Hence, in 
the'education of the young, the manner, as 
well as the matter, deserves the deepest at- 
tention. 
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III. TTie mind ia easentwify sensitive. 

In the language of holy writ the soal is 
spoken of as being in ** a tabernacle^" or as 
•* clothed with a mortal body." This earthly 
abode is not unfrequently called its prison, 
and therefore death, which is the period 
when the ** spirit shall return to God 
who gave it," is represented as its release. 
This incarceration, or rather incarnation of 
the heavenly principle, is probably unfavour- 
able to the full development of its powers. 
Still we cannot examine the body without 
admiring its adaptation to be the medium of 
intercourse between our souls and the ma- 
terial world. Through the eye we can be- 
come acquainted with the visible forms and 
beauties of creation ; through the ear we can 
hear the sweet accents of nature and revela- 
tion, and especially that most wonderful of 
all the implements of thought, the human 
voice. One sense allows us to inhale the 
odours which our Heavenly father has com- 
pounded to delight and refresh us; while 
another enables us to taste the dainties with 
which he has bountifully loaded our table; 
and a third seems spread over every point of 
our body, both external and internal, that 
every part may be shielded by sensibility and 
thrill with the consciousness of life. These five 
senses are the windows of the soul ; through 
them it can enrich itself to an indefinite ex- 
tent with the wonders of creation, provi- 
dence, and redemption. 

The eye and the ear are especially im- 
portant from the large store of knowledge 
that can be obtained through their instru- 
mentality, and therefore with these the in- 
structor of youth has especially to do. For 
want of proper training there are some 
thousands who cannot use their eyes or ears 
aright, and because they never duly exercise 
their senses, are deprived of an immense 
amount of the most valuable and pleasurable 
knowledge. Many animals of the lower 
creation may have organs of sensation far 
more acute than ours, but then they are des- 
titute of that immortal principle which en- 
ables man to make such a god-like use of 
these avenues to the soul. And never was 
there a period when so many facilities were 
at hand to aid us in the right employment of 
these material organs. When man first 
looked on creation it was with the admiring 
but unscientific eye of a child ; and ages 
rolled away before nature was subjected to 
the scrutinizing researches of science. But 
for some years past the philosopher has been 
abroad; has employed his tests, his cru- 
cibles, his microscope, his telescope, his 
quadrant and thermometer. He has experi- 
mented, reasoned, calculated, and registered 
the results of his investigations. The print- 
ing-press has come to his aid, and stands 
ready to place his discoveries in the hands of 
every human being. There are three distinct 
ages in the history of human observation. 



The first is that of untutored, unphilosophic 
minds, to whom a large proportion of natu- 
ral phenomena are as unintelligible as many 
of the hieroglyphics of the ancients. The 
second is that of philosophical inquiry, ex- 
periment, and registration, and is the age of 
laboratories, books, and profound study. 
The third is that of general education and 
intelligence, when every human being sees 
with a philosophic eye and hears with a 
scientific ear. In this age, nature is not 
only read, but understood, and her outward 
forms and inward structure are, to a great 
extent, comprehended. The planets are 
weighed, their distances and dimensions 
measured, and their velocities calculated to 
the minutest divisions of time ; and the in- 
ternal economy, as well as the peculiar ex- 
ternal habits, of birds, beasts, fishes, and 
insects, clearly revealed. The grain of com 
is watched in all its changes by vegetation, 
reproduction, transformation into food, into 
chyme, chyle, vital blood, bones, sinews, 
nerves, and muscles ; until, having done its 
work, it returns again to its original ele- 
ments, and commences a new cycle of mi- 
racles for the benefit of man and the glory of 
God. To tutor the soul and the senses to 
read, mark, learn, and digest these great 
truths, is one of the great ends of education. 
To be able thus to read God's name in all 
his works, the organs of sensations were given 
us, and until we can thus read and under- 
stand, we cannot be said to be educated. 
All souls are essentially sensitive, and God 
has employed as much skill in the construc- 
tion of the eye or the ear of a negro, a savage, 
or a clown, as on that of a Newton, a Mil- 
ton, or a Hall. And these delicate instru- 
ments of observation were not bestowed 
upon the soul in vain, nor were they granted 
that their possessor might merely be a ma* 
chine to raise cotton or sugar, or be the 
passive tool for ambition, tyranny, bigotry, 
and avarice to work with. God has made 
nothing in vain, nor for a bad purpose. In 
all his works economy is as prominent as 
munificence : the insect that has a thousand 
lenses to its eye could not spare one without 
feeling the loss. The delicate organs and 
organization which the entomologist has 
brought to light were not created in vain ; 
the infant bee has hardly left its cell and 
mounted the air, but its sensibility is salut«d 
by a thousand odoriferous invitations which 
almost ever}- plant and flower has sent forth 
to allure it to its bosom, and it has only to 
throw itself into the balmy current and it is 
soon wafted to fields of beauty and rivers of 
nectar. Here all is ^* good" and munificent, , 
but at the same time economical. Man has 
no superfluous organs or powers, and his 
corporeal formation was intended not only 
to minister to his own happiness and that of 
others, but to conduce to the higher pur- 
poses of mental education; to make him 
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a god-like being on earth, and to prepare 
him for heaven. The exquisite sensibility 
of the soul renders it peculiarly susceptible 
of knowledge; the senses are beautifully 
adapted to be the mediums of instruction ; 
and the world of matter and of mind, in all 
their infinite variety, are intended to supply 
it with endless information and pleasure. 
Thus we have all that we need for the edu- 
cation of that immortal principle which God 
has called into being, and sent into this 
world to be instructed and inspired with 
everything truly great and benevolent. But 
how have we used these resources 1 Let the 
present intellectual and moral condition of 
the world supply an answer. 

IV. The mind is particularly formed for 
ihe reception and apprehension of knowledge. 

It is essentially active, sensitive, and per- 
cipient ; it has a great thirst for information ; 
and has the peculiar capacity of grasping, 
apprehending, or laying hold of ideas. There 
is something marvellous in a common mir- 
ror. That the human face, for example, 
should conform the light exactly to its own 
image, and that this animated radiation 
should be reflected in the stream or the 
looking-glass, is among the wonders of this 
lower world. The human eye, as a reflecting 
medium, is still more surprising, but the mind 
is the most remarkable of all. Here things 
are more than reflected or painted. Objects 
too subtle for the mirror to catch their form, 
and facts too vivid for colours to portray, 
can. be most correctly represented by this 
mysterious power. What myriads of the 
most beautiful ideas must have dwelt in the 
mind of Milton and of Shakespear. Their 
works contain only a few of those lovely con- 
ceptions which charmed their own imagina- 
tions ; and even the mind of a savage, or 
a clown, glows with multitudes of vivid 
thoughts, which volumes could not express, 
and which none but kindred souls could 
conceive or imagine. There are also mental 
conceptions of things which the pencil would 
in vain attempt to delineate. Who ever saw 
an odour, a sound, a taste, or a feeling por- 
trayed on the canvas t but the rudest-spirit in 
this fallen world has its mind filled with the 
most distinct representations of these objects 
and operations. In the mirror, too, the reflec- 
tion is evanescent, and ceases to exist the mo- 
ment that its original is removed ; but the 
soul is tenacious of its impressions, and there 
is reason to believe that many of them will be 
lasting as eternity. The number of ideas, 
also, which it can retain, are past calcula- 
tion, and can only be known to him who 
searches the heart. 

This power of the soul to gather ideas 
from everything, is the property of every 
human being, and in fact is an essential at- 
tribute of mind. It is so thoroughly an 
element of thought, that intelligence cannot 
exist without it. It is not so much sensa- 



tion, as the after thinking and reasoning 
about our sensations and impressions, that 
proves us to be rational. We are always 
gaining ideas of some kind, and all our fellow 
immortals are similarly occupied. It is not 
a matter of choice, but we must grow ia 
knowledge whether we will it or not. As 
long as we have senses we must have sensa- 
tions, and though many of these may be 
fleeting, yet numbers will leave an impres- 
sion behind. Probably there is not a human 
being upon earth, or a spirit in eternity, 
that ever passes a day without adding very 
considerably to its stock of knowledge ; and 
could we seal up every sense, yet, even then, 
the conscious soul would think, and produce 
new creations and impressions from the 
stores it had already acquired. 

The power, then, of accumulating ideas, 
belongs to all. The soul must have them, 
it cannot exist in a conscious and rational 
state without them. Still we have no reason 
to believe that the mind is capable of cre- 
ating a single original thought. It can com- 
bine and form new conceptions out of the 
mental treasures which it has collected 
through the senses, but to create an idea out 
of nothing would be as difficult as to create 
a world. Most of our thoughts also are 
obtained through the senses, and the feelings 
and character of every individual are de- 
pendent upon these thoughts ; and there- 
fore, without sensation we could not edu- 
cate, because the mind is percipient through 
the organs of sense. A very great portion 
of its ideas of truth come solely through 
these channels. How little, comparatively, 
could be taught to a pupil who is deaf and 
blind, and indeed nothing at all to a person 
altogether deprived of sensation ; and there- 
fore, if so much knowledge is obtained 
through the senses, how much outward cir- 
cumstances must influence the character, 
and what a weighty duty devolves upon us 
to place every individual in a condition to 
receive those ideas only which will advance 
his intellectual and moral worth. 

We have said that man will have ideas. 
He cannot exercise a single sense without 
increasing his knowledge. The natural ob- 
jects with which he is familiar, the persons . 
with whom he converses, and the examples 
which present themselves to his view, are all 
contributing to his education, because they 
all give him ideas, and influence his thoughts. 
The soul is always at school, and if not 
guided by truth must be deluded by error ; 
if not disciplined in what is right, must in- 
evitably be tutored for what is wrong. The 
question is not. Shall man be educated at all t 
that is settled already by the great laws of 
our natural constitution ; but the real ques- 
tion is, — How shall the soul be trained ? 
Shall it be brought up ** in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord," or shall it be 
doomed to all the perversions of error and 
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irreligiont To give correct and profitable 
ideas to the mind, and to teach, it to use 
them aright, is the perfection of education. 
Hence, all the instructors of the young 
should be themselves storehouses of all use- 
ful knowledge, and models of practical 
wisdom. Every foolish, impure, and irre- 
ligiouB sentiment should be banished from 
the school-room ; in fact, eyerything likely 
to produce a bad impression, should as early 
as possible be removed from the world. 
The mind has an appetite for ideas ; it can- 
not exercise its senses without gaining 
knowledge of some description ; and if it 
cannot obtain what is useful, it must feast 
upon what is injurious. It will in infancy 
live on such food as is spread before it. 
The child could as easily create the provision 
by which its body is nourished, as call into 
existence an intellectual and moral world. 
The infiint savage cannot surround himself 
with the scientific stores of civilization. The 
in&nt committed to the care of ignorant 
nursemaids or guardians, cannot transform 
them into suitable instructors of his yoifth. 
He is petsaive in providing for his education, 
but he is aw/uUy active in the use that his 
soul is making of his tutors ; and his cha- 
racter will feel the efiects through every 
period of his existence. This apprehending 
faculty of the mind — this power to grasp 
ideas, and to retain them for ever — and for 
ever to use them for good or for evil, — lays us 
under the deepest obligation to guard the 
young from all contaminating thoughts, and 
to labour to the utmost to imbue them with 
those ideas and sentiments which shall make 
them as intellectual and moral as the Father 
of their spirits intended them to be. 

V. The mind posseaaes the power of collect' 
ing vast store* of knowledge. 

This faculty is generally called memory, 
or recollection. It is a different operation 
Arom that of merely apprehending or under- 
standing what is subjected to our senses or 
proposed to our consideration. It is the 
recalling of ideas and impressions. It is 
connected with the reception of knowledge ; 
because, if we had never been the recipients 
of ideas, we could never recall them. Still 
the re-collection of our thoughts is very 
different from the act of originally collect- 
ing them. In the darkest midnight, in the 
gloomiest dungeon, or at the distance of 
many thousands of miles, we may have the 
most vivid recollections of past sensations 
and impressions. It is by means of this 
faculty that the mind uses its knowledge. 
He who meditates revenge for an insult 
carries away with him to his retirement a 
deep sense of the real or supposed injury 
which he has received ; and he who is de- 
vising means to relieve a case of distress, to 
feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, or in- 
struct the ignorant, is exercising his sympa- 
thies although the objects of his commisera- 



tion are at a distance. Had his first im- 
pressions been as fleeting as the reflection 
in a mirror, neither malignant nor bene- 
volent purposes could have been entertained. 
This essential property of mind constitutes 
no small portion of its greatness. Memory 
is not analysis, reasoning, nor affection : yet 
in a very large number of instances, if 
memory were annihilated, there could be 
neither of these operations. Acquaintance- 
ship would cease, and every object when 
seen for the thousandth time would be as 
new as when seen at first. Knowledge is 
only a collection of ideas, and could not 
exist apart from memory, because every 
thing would vanish as fast as it was per- 
ceived. The long calculations of the mathe- 
matician, the beautiful conceptions of the 
poet, and the subtle reasonings of the lo- 
gician, would be impossible ; and thus the 
most important exercises of the mind would 
be unknown. But it is as natural for the 
mind to remember as it is for it to think : 
indeed, memory is one of the most valuable 
efforts of thought, and its store of ideas, 
whether many or few, moral or immoral, 
true or false, furnishes aliment for all its 
feelings, and gives impetus to all its actions. 
The character must be formed out of the ma- 
terials contained in this mental treasury : 
"Out of the abundance of the heart the 
tongue speaketh ;'' and ** from the heart are 
the issues of life." ** A good man out of 
the good treasure of the heart bringeth forth 
good things ; and an evil man out of the 
evil treasure bringeth forth evil things.*' 
Now it is allowed by all that we are bom 
without a single idea, and therefore these 
good or evil treasures must have been ac- 
quired by means of instruction and observa- 
tion, and the memory has been the recep- 
tacle or storehouse in which they have been 
laid up. 

The memories of some may be much more 
capacious than others ; but the weakest 
mind has the power of storing up an incal- 
culable amount of knowledge, and therefore, 
in the cultivation of the young, we should 
be anxious to have the heart well furnished. 
This is one of the great branches of tuition 
on which everything else depends. We 
might as well expect a field in which no- 
thing useful has been sown, or in which 
every thing poisonous has been scattered, to 
yield a valuable and copious harvest, as to 
expect minds in which truth has never been 
deposited, or into which every thing vile has 
been instilled, to be intellectual and moral. 
" What a man soweth that also shall he 
reap : he that soweth sparingly shall reap 
sparingly, and he that soweth bountifully 
shall reap also bountifully." How far those 
who conduct dame and other schools for the 
people have been qualified to enrich the 
minds of their pupils is a subject that de- 
mands the most serious inquiry. It is a 
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solemn fact, that while good people haye 
Blept, or been idle, or altogether wanting 
in activity, **the enemy has sown tares." 
Could we look into every heart we should 
not have to complain so much of the quan- 
tity as the quality of the seed. The country, 
alas 1 is awfully prolific, and Satan has no 
need to complain that his '* labourers are 
few.'* " Thistles have been sown instead of 
wheat, and cockle instead of 'barley." 

This faculty, without tuition, will exert 
itself. The mind, though untutored, will to 
a great extent treasure up ideas. We must 
never forget that the soul is not a passive 
recipient of knowledge, and that, as it has 
senses and the power of perception, it will 
continually be active in the accumulation of 
thoughts. Hence, there is not only the ne- 
cessity for good instruction, but we must 
labour to remove far away what is contami- 
nating. A single unholy suggestion has, in 
myriads of instances, poisoned the soul for 
time and eternity. In the history of crime, 
as well as of piety, there is a period when 
the first thought took hold of the heart, and 
thus became the germ of future deeds, and 
stamped them all with its own peculiar linea- 
ments. Every word we utter, every action 
we perform, must, from the common sym- 
pathies of our nature, exert a salutary or 
injurious influence on those with whom we 
are associated. *<None of us liveth to him- 
self." The companions we keep, and the 
books we read, add amazingly to the stock 
of our ideas. And if adult minds are not 
proof against such impressions, how much 
more susceptible is the youthful intellect I 
Of all creatures man is the most defenceless, 
and his soul is far less protected by nature 
than his body. Animals, generally, with 
unerring instinct avoid, even from birth, 
what is poisonous ; but the soul left to it- 
self gathers, like the net cast into the sea, ** of 
every kind, both good and bad,'' and in the 
majority of cases has not discernment to 
choose the good and refuse the evil ; and it 
is thus, to a great degree, deficient in dis- 
cretion, because it has not been educated. 
He who taught us to pray, ** Lead us not 
into temptation," ** knew what was in man," 
knew our weakness, and how susceptible 
the soul is of pollution ; and therefore in- 
structed us to desire that we may be kept 
from every allurement to evil. Considering 
the capacity of the human mind to receive 
and retain ideas, its avidity for information 
on every subject, and the corrupt conver- 
sation of the wicked, which prevails in our 
world to so great an extent, we need not be 
surprised that iniquity abounds. We have 
reason to fear that the memories of the ma- 
jority are the storehouses of scarcely any- 
thing but what is evil and erroneous. To 
purify hearts already corrupted is the grand 
design of the Gospel, and to prevent the 
further spread of the plague, and shield 



the sensitive mind of infancy and youth 
from the pestilential breath of the ungodly, 
should be constantly kept in view in every 
system of education. 

VI. The mind is very active in using the 
ideas or knotoled(/e vnth which the memory is 
stored. 

Misers are reported to spend no small 
portion of their time in reviewing their 
stores ; and, though they have no heart to use 
their wealth, yet they bestow much care 
and thought upon their treasure. The mind 
may be said to be avaricious of knowledge, 
but it does not rest satisfied with a mere accu- 
mulation of ideas : it reviews, analyses, classi- 
fies, and compounds its intellectual resources. 
It is astonishing to what an extent we all oc- 
cupy ourselves about the world that we have 
within us. We have reason to believe that 
there are few if any individuals who are 
not in some measure thus employed. There 
is an inward sphere which every spirit seems 
especially to inhabit and fill, a kind of sys- 
tem within a system, " a wheel within a 
wheel." The soul is not merely highly ac- 
quisitive, but it is naturally active in hus- 
banding its mental stores. Those minds 
which have been schooled into a supposed 
species of inertness, are not always perfectly 
satisfied, nor entirely robbed, of all natural 
discernment and curiosity. Hence, all go- 
vernments which repress freedom of thought 
are exceedingly watchful lest any book, or 
tract, or traveller should arouse the supposed 
dormant minds of their subjects to reflection 
and activity. Tyrants have a sufiScient 
knowledge of mental philosophy to perceive 
the danger of allowing the people to scruti- 
nize their rights and the principles by which 
they ought to be ruled. What efforts, in all 
ages and countries, have been made- to crush 
the freedom of thought! What has been 
called education has been a mockery. A 
careful inquiry into the subject would show 
us that the far-famed educational system of 
Prussia and other continental states is little 
better than a-great national delusion. If to 
educate means to draw out all the native 
energies of mind, and to fit the soul to 
think and act freely, then the schemes re- 
ferred to are undeserving of the name of edu- 
cation. Mental vassalage is the chief object 
kept in view ; the souls of the people are 
loaded with chains, and are deemed by their 
instructors to be in so vicious a state, that 
the press must be watched by a censor, every 
library subjected to an inquisitor, and almost 
every action superintended by a policeman, 
or regulated by a passport. Men and wo- 
men incapable of thinking and acting for 
themselves are, in the worst sense of the 
word, uneducated. They may know how 
to read and write, and cast accounts, may 
have studied grammar, mathematics, and 
many of the sciences, but, if unfit to be 
trusted with the full exercise of their Intel- 
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lects and limbs, they are ' only like so 
many great children moTing about in a go- 
cart, under the superintendance of state 
nurse-maids. The myriads of government 
functionaries that swarm in most of the 
continental states, and seem to abound most 
where there are the most schools, are the best 
evidences we can have of the inefficiency of 
the national training of those countries. 
Sheep, horses, and bullocks must be re- 
strained from trespass by hedges and walls ; 
tamed lions must have keepers and iron 
cells ; and where is the difference between 
these domestic animals, or domiciled wild 
beasts, and the socialist whose morality must 
be protected by the stone wall of his com- 
munity, and the enslaved citizen, whose 
every step must be superintended by an in- 
spector of police. Children unable to move 
about without leading strings can hardly be 
said to walk. The young lady who cannot 
be trusted without ner governess, and the 
youth who must not be allowed to go from 
home without the presence of a tutor, are, 
after all, little better than animals in a me- 
nagerie ; very harmless, provided they have 
their chains and their keepers. 

These remarks almost amount to a di- 
gression, but still they bear most empha- 
tically on the subject in hand. It is to be 
feared that education, as yet, is but very 
imperfectly understood. Reading and wri- 
ting, arithmetic, singing, grammar, and 
geography may all be taught, and yet the 
mind remain in the worst state of intel- 
lectual thraldom. Until an individual can 
think and act for himself, he is uneducated. 
It may be said, that in every condition man 
must be subjected to law and govern- 
ment We grant that there is a wide differ- 
ence between liberty and licentiousness : 
but then there is also an obvious distinction 
between the obedience which is enforced 
by the presence of a policeman, and that 
which proceeds from the cheerful impulses 
of a well-regulated mind. The submission 
of a slave extorted by a whip, is not more 
dissimilar to that of a seraph, than is the 
mere military subjection of continental 
states inferior to that of an enlightened 
and voluntary citizen. 

The mind of man was made to be free. 
There is an inherent activity about it which 
must not be crushed. It would not be less 
foolish and unjust to doom men to labour 
with one eye bound up with a bandage, or 
one arm suspended in a sling, than it is to 
limit the investigations of thought or fetter 
the freedom of tibe intellect. The design of 
education is to lead out and direct, in a word, 
to train the soul '* in the way it should go." 
In the free exercise of the mind there are 
two especial operations : the one is analysis, 
or investigation ; the other is synthesis, or 
combination. 

1. The mind has a natural propensity to 



inquire into the nature, origin, and character 
of things. By means of sensation, per- 
ception, and memory, it can collect ideas ; 
but were it endowed with no power of ana- 
lysis and classification, its resources would 
he rather a burden than a blessing. Vfe 
hear of the tradesman being absent at the 
mart, and soon after he returns we see the 
large bales of goods lying at his door. Here, 
perhaps, there is an assemblage of articles of 
almost every description, packed together 
without the least order or arrangement ; and 
were they to remain in this state his ware- 
house would be a chaos. It would be diffi- 
cult for him to supply his customers, or even 
to tell the extent of his own stock. To 
avoid this confusion he unpacks these bales, 
assorts his goods, and gives to each article a 
name, a place, and a price. In this illus- 
tration we have an example of a well-regur 
lated mind. It employs itself in gaining 
mental wealth, and then it investigates the 
nature, character, and value of its acqui- 
sitions, and reduces its knowledge to order. 
Were the mind not endowed with this phi- 
losophic or inquisitive spirit, it would not 
arrive at the knowledge of the truth. In 
several instances, our senses deceive us, and 
many things appear just the reverse of what 
they are. ** Judge not according to the out- 
ward appearance," is the dictate of divine 
philosophy. The sun is said to go round 
the earth, Jupiter and the other planets 
seem to have a retrograde motion, the dew 
is thought to fall from heaven, and various 
other phenomena would lead us astray if we 
had no higher faculty than that of mere sen- 
sation. But God is the God of truth, and 
he wishes his children to be educated in the 
truth; and therefore he has endowed us 
with the powers of investigation, that we 
may inquire into all things. Respecting 
his own word, he has given the command, 
"Search the Scriptures;" and concerning 
creation and providence, he has said, ** Con- 
sider the wondrous works of God." He 
has given us three books for our instruction, 
and he wishes us to inspect them with the 
most careful attention. Creation is his first 
revelation, providence is a perpetual mani- 
festation of his care, and the Bible is a 
written transcript of his mind ; and he is 
anxious that each may be most freely and 
fully scrutinized. The more we know of 
his works and word, the more we know of 
him ; and the more he is known the more 
clearly will his ** invisible power and God- 
head'* be manifest. He gave these books 
for the use of all his children, and he has 
endowed every rational being with a dis- 
position and capacity to inquire after the 
truth. When, therefore, we neglect to train 
the young to search into nature, providence, 
and revelation, and deny them an education 
which would qualify them for such studies, 
we withhold from them their natural inherits- 
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ance. It is not because they are peasants, 
or mechanics, that this tuition is to be 
limited. The mind must have right or 
wrong conceptions of the works of God. It 
is easier to teach truth than falsehood. It 
requires no more words to state that ** the 
earth runs round the sun/' than that ** the 
sun runs round the earth/' a reyersion of 
the sentence is all that is necessary. In all 
instances, truth is the reverse of error ; right 
is the reverse of wrong, and to teach the one 
is as easy as to teach the other ; or, if there 
is any difference, the advantage is all on the 
side of truth and righteousness. And the 
peasant or operative who is instructed in 
truth has just as many motives to labour for 
an honest living, to obey good laws, as he 
who is educated in falsehood. It would 
hardly be an exaggeration to say that he 
has ten thousand more inducements, and 
therefore we are guilty of a most super- 
fluous crime, when, even for sordid reasons, 
we neglect to cultivate the minds of the 
great body of the people. 

The planters of Jamaica were so deeply 
convinced of the value of intelligence and 
morality in a negro, that they used to make 
these qualities marketable commodities. At 
the very time that some of them were per- 
secuting the missionaries, they made mer- 
chandise of the invaluable education which 
these holy men had given to their slaves : 
and thus, by a new species of simony, made 
'* a gain of godliness," and sold the virtues 
of a Christian for dollars. Talk of dete- 
riorating a human being, a labourer, or a 
mechanic, by teaching him to think, or by 
encouraging him to investigate the works or 
the word of God ! Far from this, every 
addition to his intelligence is an immense 
increase to his sterling value. 

And not only should the mind be early 
encouraged to investigate the works and 
word of God for the purpose of becoming 
familiar with the divine character, but for 
other reasons general inquiry should be pro- 
moted. The qualities, compositions, and 
uses of material objects, the structure and 
growth of vegetables, the organization and 
habits of animals, the motions of the hea- 
venly bodies, the physiology of the human 
frame, the properties and powers of the 
immortal mind, the origin and composition 
of language, the science of human history 
and social economy, the influence of good 
and bad laws, should all be proposed as 
worthy of deep consideration, and as inti- 
mately connected with the improvement of 
mankind. We know that the mention of so 
large a course of study may be objected to 
on account of time. But those who enter- 
tain this alarm forget that their servants and 
labourers are inquisitive by nature, and if 
we neglect to give a right and profitable 
direction to their researches, they will em- 
ploy their minds in useless or injurious 



investigations. For the want of being pro- 
perly trained and duly occupied, how many 
servants trouble themselves most incon- 
veniently about the concerns of their mas- 
ters and neighbours ! The vice of " busy- 
bodies^' is nothing more than the abuse of 
this philosophic propensity of mankind. 
The mind must be inquisitive, God in- 
tended it to be so ; and if we will not allow 
it to exercise this talent about what is legi- 
timate, then it will employ it about what is 
vicious. The fact is, we cannot quench the 
natural energies of the soul ; the most w^e 
can do is to guide their operations ; and as 
sure as we exclude them from what is right, 
they will occupy themselves about what is 
wrong. 

We have stated before, that every child is 
bom with a philosophic spirit, and therefore 
ought to have none but philosophical in- 
structors. We shall presently give some ac- 
count of the intellectual characters of many 
of the present tutors of the young ; and we 
fear that it will be painfully manifest that 
numbers are very far from being mentally 
prepared for their high vocation. By such 
teachers children are not trained to inquire 
into truth, nor in any way qualified for this 
important exercise, and therefore come away 
from school altogether unprepared to detect 
the fallacies by which they will be assailed, 
or to resist the wickedness which will, 
almost at every step, beset their path. 

2. The mind is not only pre-eminently 
qualified to inquire'into phenomena of every 
kind, and consequently to examine and ana- 
lyse its own ideas; but it is naturally dis- 
posed to make a practical use of its know- 
ledge. There is probably not a single person 
upon earth but is constantly, during his 
wakeful hours, turning his mental stores to 
some account, and employing his thoughts 
for good or for evil. The drunkard, the 
glutton, the unchaste, the sceptic, are all 
concentrating their powers on their favourite 
pursuits; and they rarely attend on these 
studies with a divided or distracted mind. 
Often their abstraction from every thing 
but the one beloved and idolized object, is 
perfect. Not unfrequently they exercise all 
their powers of invention, employ the closest 
reasoning, and indulge the most vivid ima- 
ginations. In a word, their whole soul is 
devoted to their iniquities. The word sin 
means an error, a mistake, or a mistaken use 
of the powers with which our Creator has 
endowed us. ** God made mankind upright, 
but they have sought out many inventions.*' 
** The imagination of the thoughts of men's 
hearts " before the flood, are said ** to have 
been evil every day." In these texts sin is 
represented as an invention and imagination. 
The word rendered '* tma^tna/ton," is from 
the same root as the Hebrew term for a 
potter. Now the potter, in all ages, has been 
looked upon as a skilful artificer* Our pot- 
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teries at the present day are among the moat 
interesting schools of art. The mind, in 
Scripture, is compared to a potter ; its power 
to contrive, invent, and fashion, are incal- 
culable. But then it must be remembered, 
that in these mental operations it employs 
its knowledge. Thoughts or ideas are the 
materials out of which it forms all its con- 
ceptions. The potter does not make the 
clay, he only fashions it: so the soul does 
not create its ideas ; it only combines or 
gives them a new form. Eve did not call 
into existence the tree of knowledge ; she 
only employed her imagination about it, and 
deluded herself at the suggestion of the ser- 
pent, with a deceptive fiction. James tells 
us that desire, or ** lust, conceives sin." There 
is not a sin upon earth but is the conception 
or fiction of the soul. Properly speaking, 
sin cannot be bom in the soul, because all 
sin is an action and invention of the mind ; 
it is an error, an " «^cMB^rii/cMB," a wandering 
from the mark ; but it is as absurd to talk of 
the soul's going astray before it is capable of 
thinking and acting, as to suppose that the 
body can walk before it has the power of 
using its muscles. In the sinner, then, we 
see powers desecrated, knowledge misused, 
and, as a consequence, the character de- 
based. 

But the mind, to be capable of evil, must 
also be able, under proper direction and in- 
fluence, to employ its powers aright. With- 
out choice there can be no virtue ; and there 
can be no choice where there is no freedom. 
A being incapable of doing what is right is 
unable to do what is wrong. We never 
talk of the immoralities of animals, because 
they are guided by instinct, and not by rea- 
son and choice. The poison of the serpent 
is not a crime ; but the venom of a human 
heart is a human invention, and is therefore 
a vice. The rage of the lion is not immoral ; 
but the fury of man is a sin, because he can 
help it. His bad temper^ or his revenge, is 
his own work; the same powers that he 
employs in malignity, he might exercise 
philanthropically and benevolently. He is 
wicked from choice, and therefore is wicked; 
for without choice he could not be wicked at 
all. This power to be great and good, as 
well as to be depraved, is a sentiment that 
ought to be engraved on every mind from 
infancy. Many fear that such a mode of 
tuition would make people proud ; but the 
very reverse of this would be the effect 
You cannot convince any individual that he 
is morally deteriorated until you have proved 
that he is mentally great. It is not the sense 
of the want of power, but the consciousness 
of the abuse of power, that produces real 
humility. To call mankind very depraved, 
and then tell them they cannot help it, is 
both bad philosophy and bad divinity. Hu- 
man depravity arises from the depravation 
of the human soul ; it is therefore a retuU of 



which we ourselves are the guilty authors. 
It has, we fear, been too common to repre- 
sent sin as a natural defect, rather than as a 
moral effect, of which we ourselves are the 
causes. Not a few who labour, as they say, 
to humble poor human nature, are guilty 
tacitly, if not verbally, of making God the 
author of sin. In fact, to hear some men 
teach and preach, you would suppose that, 
after all, mankind u'e the most passive, in- 
nocent creatures in the universe ; and that 
all the evil in the world must be traced to the 
will of God and the agency of Satan ; under 
such doctrine people become anything but 
humble or contrite. It would be as rational 
and scriptural to endeavour to lead a man 
to repent of being bom blind, as to hope to 
produce penitence by telling persons they 
are very wicked and cannot help it. The 
text which asserts that " we are by nature 
the children of wrath, even as others," merely 
declares that physically, or animally, we act 
so as to incur God's indignation, ^wtt, in 
that passage, refers to man in a state of na- 
ture, left to himself, and without any one to 
guide him, or any rule to direct him, — or, if 
he has the advantages of moral training, yet 
acting as if he had not, and, by ** fulfilling 
the desires of his flesh and his mind," liv- 
ing like an animal, and therefore becom- 
ing an object of divine displeasure. The 
Psalmist says, ** Behold I was shapen in ini- 
quity, and in sin did my mother conceive 
me." He does not say, ** Behold I was bom 
a sinner," because a sinner means a sinning 
being ; and as there can be no sinning or 
erring without going wrong, and as all 
going wrong supposes action, the soul must 
act before it can sin. It is one thing to be 
bom in sin, or with an erring nature, and 
another thing to be born a sinner ; the for- 
mer is the condition of all mankind since 
the fall, but the latter, in the very nature of 
things, is impossible. The text might be 
read, ** Behold, I have been polluted with 
iniquity, and * in error ' did my mother cher- 
ish me." 

It is strange that any one should be found 
bold enough to assert that God is the author 
of sin. As £Etr as the affency in sinning is 
concerned, no one can be the author of an- 
other's crime. One person may invent a sin, 
and thus be its author ; and he may persuade 
others to reduce his wicked inventions to 
practice, and thus may instigate his neigh- 
bour to sin : but the act of sinning which 
constitutes us sinners must be our own. God 
neither invented sin nor instigated our first 
parents or any of their ofiispring to disobe- 
dience, and therefore he is not the author of 
the fall, nor of any of its subsequent effects. 
Satan suggested the first sin, but the sugges- 
tion was not the offency that plucked the 
forbidden fruit. It was the woman that 
sinned. She entertained the suggestion of 
the father of lies; she mentally expatiated 
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on the foul thought which he communicated 
to her ; she caused her imagination to luxu- 
riate in'the prospective advantages uf disobe- 
dience to God ; and ^ she put forth her hand, 
and took of the tree, and did eat, and gave 
also unto her husband with her, and he did 
eat." Satan was a sinner for inventing the 
Bin ; but the sin of Satan is not the sin of 
Adam and Eve« The wt which constituted 
them sinners was their own acHve voluntary 
agency. The serpent might have preached 
rebellion until doomsday to the trees or 
animals of paradise, and would have laboured 
in yain ; because notliing but an immortal 
mind can inyent, or entertain, or practise 
sin. All iniquity, therefore, is a personal 
affair, and consists in the soul's misusing or 
abusing its powers, by wandering from what 
is right and equitable. 

Until we have made the people, and espe- 
cially the young, well acquainted with this 
power to do good or to do evil, we cannot 
be said to haye educated them. We must 
show them also that all this is effected by a 
mental process ; that the mind is the agent we 
employ both in yice and in virtue ; and that 
it must, from its native activity and freedom, 
exert itself either in accordance with the will 
of God or the will of Satan. Hitherto much 
has been said and done to depreciate the 
powers of the human soul, especially those 
of the operatiye and peasant; and this has 
been done in opposition to the most evident 
facts. We have perceived in the vices of the 
ignorant, examples of profound thought, in- 
vention, and cunning. We have seen every 
department of art, science, and learning 
most honourably filled by persons who have 
risen, by their own industry, from the ranks 
of the working classes. We have beheld in- 
dividuals born in humble life occupying 
the most important stations in church and 
state, and gracing these offices by their in- 
telligence and integrity. Even the despised 
and neglected mind of woman has effected 
wonders both in the intellectual and moral 
world ; and therefore we have not the least 
reason for concluding, that naturally there is 
any mental deficiency about any of the human 
race. Travellers by their discoveries, and mis- 
sionaries by the success of their labours, have 
proved that the negro, the American Indian, 
and the New Hollander, have minds similar 
to our own, possessed of the same natural 
powers, and capable of as much refinement. 
All we have, therefore, now to do, is pro- 
perly to employ these ifacts. We must im- 
press every human mind with the sense of 
its own dignity, capabilities of good or evil, 
and consequent responsibility. If we would 
humble man we must teach him that he is 
originally great, and prompt him to labour 
to be as great morally as he is intellectually. 

By so doing we shall show him his need 
of God's word and spirit, and, indeed, of all 
the resources of tho Gospel. It is the genius 



that emulates a Michael Angelo, or a Mil- 
ton, that becomes conscious of its defi« 
ciencies. Meaner spirits never attempt any- 
thing great, and therefore never discover 
how far they fall short of perfection. So in 
religion, until Christ is made our guide and 
example, until we try to imitate him', we 
remain ignorant of our imperfections ; and 
consequently, that which leads to the highest 
excellence, produces the deepest humility. 
The daily effort to be like the Redeemer 
changes us into his ** image from glory to 
glory," while the defects of our obedience 
lay us low at the foot of his cross. 

In these remarks I have confined myself 
chiefly to the activity of the mind in devis- 
ing and practising what is evil or what is 
good, and have shown that every sinful action 
must originate in sinful thoughts, as every 
godly action must be the result of pious 
thoughts. But the mind is not always oc- 
cupied about what strictly comes under the 
denomination of religion or irreligion. We 
use in various other ways our reason, ima- 
gination, and invention, and in each of these 
exercises, and others that might be named, 
we have examples of the activity of our 
intellectual nature in using and turning 
to account its mental resources. With- 
out ideas there could be no imagination, 
reasoning, or invention ; but wherever there 
is knowledge, there we have ground to be- 
lieve that these operations are going on, and 
that they are by no means confined to the 
sage, the philosopher, or the hoary head. 
The child and the savage imagine, reason, 
and invent. It is as natural for the soul to 
exercise these powers as it is for the pulse 
to beat or the blood to flow ; and the only 
difference between the barbarian and the 
man of science, the infant and the hoary 
head, is that the former have very little cor- 
rect data with which to work, while the 
latter have, or, at any rate, ought to have, 
their minds thoroughly stored with the va- 
rious resources of truth and experience. 
But whatever may be the character of his 
mental wealth, every individual will employ 
it in some way or other. The savage and 
the child invent, image, and reason, but then 
they do so as infants and barbarians. Here 
then we have a large field for the public 
teacher to cultivate. To guide the imagina- 
tion and give it a pure and chaste direction ; 
to conduct the reason of the pupil into the 
paths of truth, and to call forth his invention, 
and teach him how to use it for his own good 
and the benefit of others, is the noblest of all 
employments. But how little has this been 
done, and hence how few there are who rea- 
son correctly, whose imagination is refined, 
or who ever properly employ their powers 
of invention ! In most cases the instructors 
have never had their ovni minds duly cul- 
tivated, and therefore have been altogether 
incapable of instructing others. 
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And hare we as yet made any adequate 
attempt to call forth and direct these mighty 
powers of mindf Do the instructors of 
youth generally understand the properties 
or the dignity of that immortal heing they 
undertake to educate ? Have statesmen or 
princes duly estimated the character of that 
principle which they propose to gorem or 
enslaye 1 Tea, has the church to this day 
fully considered the faculties and natural 
operations of that erring spirit which she is 
called upon to guide into the way of truth? 
We fear that man is as yet but imperfectly 
studied, and therefore, in many instances, 
the attempt to train him has been such a 
failure, that the enemies of knowledge have 
greatly exulted. Had we proposed to train 
animals, instead of minds, and after much 
effort, much expense, and much boasting 
had produced, say, a nondescript with a 
limb paralysed, an ear stopped, an eye closed, 
almost every joint distorted, and the whole 
body a mere crawling skeleton, we should 
justly deserve to be held up to derision. 
But such a miserable spectacle would be a 
model of perfection compared with the mere 
caricatures of humanity which have been 
protruded upon the world as specimens of 
education ; and we cannot hope for a change 
for the better, until the human soul shall be 
more fully understood, and more rational 
means are adopted to call forth and direct 
aright its seraphic powers. If we want to 
know how intellectual, useful, and pious 
every individual may be, we have only to 
consult the page of history. We are lite- 
rally surrounded with a ** cloud of wit- 
nesses," all attesting that man is capable of 
being made morally great : and what these 
worries have been, all may be. One ex- 
periment, when crowned with success, in- 
spires the philosopher with hope ; and the 
illumination and sanctification of one soul 
is a full demonstration that others also may 
be enlightened and saved. All the distin- 
guished spirits that have blessed the world 
were naturally the counterparts of the men 
and women of the present generation. Even 
the great ** Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as we are.'" Prophecy, with the 
Gospel in its hand, lights up the future his- 
tory of our world with hope ; *' all things 
shidl be created new," and this renovation 
is to be the result of making ** disciples or 
scholars of all nations.*' 

yil. The mind is susceptible of the deepest 
emotions, yet <iH these are the results of thought. 

It would be superfluous to adduce proofs 
of the sensitiveness of the human mind, or of 
the affections and passions to which it gives 
rise. Most of the bright and dark phases of 
history borrow their complexion from this 
source, and all that is charming or repulsive 
in national character, domestic life, or indi- 
Tidual conduct, may be traced to this sus- 
ceptibility. Without this quality, the most 



profound intellectual genius would differ 
little from a mere statue. Indeed, we deem 
it so essential to mind to be sympathetic, 
that it is difficult for us to conceive of a 
thinking being incapable of feeling. On 
this point we need not speculate, for we can 
hardly open our eyes or ears without having 
abundant examples of almost every kind of 
emotion. At present, however, we are not 
about to enlarge on the various affections 
which agitate the breasts of mankind, but to 
offer a few remarks on their connection with 
thought, and consequently with e<lucation. 

It is not unusual to hear persons speak of 
affection and passion as if they were alto- 
gether unconnected with thought, and en- 
tirely beyond our control. To ascertain the 
correctness or incorrectness of this opinion, 
it is only necessary to examine the emotions 
of our own hearts; we thence may learn 
that it is impossible to love or hate, to feel 
joy or grief, to be angry, or pleased, without 
thinking. Indeed these affections are no- 
thing more than vivid, energetic, or thrilling 
thoughts. Take all thought away, and 
every emotion expires. We cannot love 
without having some object to love, nor can 
we hate unless there is something supposed 
to be hateful. Our grief consists of grievous 
thoughts, and our joys of joyful thoughts. 
Our anger, also, is made up entirely of angry 
thoughts, and our pleasure of pleasurable 
thoughts. Thinking is nut the same as 
affection, but still there could be no affec- 
tion or passion without thinking, or without 
ideas. How often, also, do we think our- 
selves into anger, into pity, into aversion, 
into grief, or into love 1 Our sympathies and 
antipathies are the offspring of our own 
minds ; and we have reason to believe, that, 
in these respects, all minds move alike. 
The souls of children and of savages are 
subject to the same laws as our own. The 
affection of parents, and the fury of barba- 
rians, are as much the result of thought as 
the emotions of a Christian. Probably, 
bodily constitution may greatly influence 
these feelings. One may be highly mercu- 
rial, and another naturally phlegmatic, and 
therefore the former will be very excitable, 
while the latter will be more difficult to 
move ; but then this corporeal idiosyncrasy 
does not produce our various tempers and 
emotions, it only modifies their development. 
You cannot make quicksilver angry, nor 
inspire a post with love or hatred. These 
passions cannot exist apart from thought. 
We have reason to believe, also, that there 
are few thoughts but are associated with 
some degree of emotion. In fact it is diffi- 
cult for us to reflect on any subject without 
having some feeling of like or dislike, of ap- 
probation or disapproval. The thermometer 
at the freezing-point is sixty-six degrees 
below blood-heat, but it is at the same time 
thirty-two degrees above zero. Perfect apathy 
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must differ little from death itself. A liying 
body without feeling seems a contradiction, 
hut a soul without sensibility is far more 
inconceivable. 

All human beings, from the cradle to the 
tomb, are excitable, and this excitement is 
nothing but excited thought, and in produc- 
ing it we ourselves are the principal agents. 
Other persons may suggest to us the subject 
which has kindled these latent emotions; 
but still it would be as easy to set asbestos 
on fire, as to inflame the soul were it desti- 
tute of sensibility. We cannot feel by proxy ; 
all our tempers and passions are our own 
work ; whether good or evil, we ourselves 
have produced them, and must give an ac- 
count of them to God. As Satan suggested 
the first sin to Eve, so our fellow-creatures, 
or even the old Serpent, may tempt us to 
what is evil ; but then the sin of Satan in 
suggesting evil was altogether distinct from 
the sin of our mother in plucking the for- 
bidden fruit ; so, in like manner, the sin of 
those who attempt to awaken in us unholy 
feelings is very different from our own sin- 
fulness in allowing ourselves to be led astray. 
They are guilty in attempting to excite in us 
evil affections ; but we are more guilty for 
giving ourselves up to such ungodly impulses. 
We ought to be taught from infancy that 
our tempers and affections are under our 
own control, and that as we think ourselves 
into a rage, so we can by the agency of 
thought change the fury of the mind into a 
calm. We often tell others "not to give 
way to their feelings ;" and we know many 
who never allow their minds to be ruffled ; 
and if one human being can govern his pas- 
sions, then all may do so. Every power and 
faculty and feeling of the soul has a natural 
tractability belonging to its very essence. 
The mind was made not merely to be go- 
verned, but to govern itself, and therefore 
docility is one of its essential attributefii. 
The term gentle-man is evidently a com- 
pound of the word gentle, and the name is 
applied to persons of rank and education, 
because such are supposed to have a digni- 
fied control over their feelings. A real 
gentleman is ** not soon angry ;*' to yield to 
every impulse of wrath would be unworthy 
of his rankr One grand distinction between 
civilization and barbarism is, that the savage, 
like a wild beast, is hurried headlong by 
every gust of feeling, while the civilized 
man has been taught to govern his temper. 

All our passions then are the result of 
thought, and all of them are under our con- 
trol ; and therefore the great end of educa- 
tion is, first, to communicate those ideas 
which will excite in us virtuous emotions ; 
and secondly, to teach us how to govern and 
direct our feelings. As we must thmk and 
feel, and as all passing events make some 
kind of impression upon our minds, it is of 
ererlasting importance that children should 



be surrounded with persons and objects 
calculated to elicit the best sympathies of 
their nature, and that they should be early 
taught to govern themselves. We fear that 
many of our public schools have been but ill 
adapted for this important work ; where the 
masters or the dames have generally been 
out of temper ; where the rod has been the 
chief instrument of discipline ; where the 
amount of knowledge imparted has been at 
the lowest minimum ; and the scholars 
themselves are more like irrational and im- 
petuous animals than human beings ; it 
would be the height of folly for us to expect 
that youths trained in such schools will be 
distinguished for the virtues of civilized men 
and women. And if to imperfect or vicious 
seminaries be added the infiuence of ignorant 
and depraved companions abroad, and of 
ungodly parents at home, we need not feel 
much surprise at the reports which have 
reached us from the inspectors of agricul- 
tural, mining, and manufacturing districts. 
A very little consideration of the faculties 
and affections of the human soul must con- 
vince us that scarcery anything has eyer yet 
been dune to render man what his Creator 
intended him to be. Few comparatively of 
those who have conducted public schools 
have been acquainted with the essential 
qualities of mind, and therefore have been 
altogether unfit to elicit the best affections 
of the heart, or to train their pupils to govern 
themselves. 

YIII. Jll human action is dictated by 
thought^ and therefore m%ist correspond toith 
the ruling ideas or opinions of every indivi' 
dital. 

It will be generally granted that every 
moral action is dependent upon the human 
will ; and, further, that will, or yolition, is 
nothing more than thought in action. We 
never perform an action without thinking. 
Could we act without thought, we should be 
automata rather than voluntary agents. When 
we speak of a thoughtless action, we cannot 
mean that the person acted without any 
thought, but that no due consideration was 
exercised. Our blood is circulated and our 
food digested without any mental effort of 
ours ; but then volition and morality have 
nothing to do with these physical opera- 
tions ; they often perform their tasks as 
well for the man who thinks nothing about 
them, and knows nothing of their mysterious 
movements, as for the philosopher who 
has made the study of their functions the 
business of his life. But though we may 
digest our food without thought, we cannot 
move our feet, or hands, or tongues, with- 
out an effort of mind. It is true that our 
thoughts are very fleeting, and that when 
the soul is prompting an action, it has hardly 
time to contemplate itself, or its volitions ; 
but still we are perfectly convinced that all 
our voluntary actions have been dictated by 
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our thoughts. We take up a book, or we 
lay it down, because we wish to do so. We 
go to church or chapel, we walk about, or 
stay at home, we talk, or remain silent, by 
various efforts of will ; and this mysterious 
moring thing Ib nothing more than a thought 
of the mind, or the mind thinking and act- 
ing. We think upon an object until we de- 
sire it ; and then, if there is nothing in the 
way, we exert ourselves to obtain it. When 
we want to move others, we endeavour by 
argument and persuasion to induce them to 
think as we do ; and we hope to influence 
their wills and actions through the medium 
of their thoughts. The arch-destroyer brought 
about the fall by moral means alone ; he 
knew if he employed physical force there 
would be no guilt on the part of Eve, and 
his object would be defeated. In the history 
of the trani^ession of our mother, we have 
the whole intellectual process laid bare : 
'* And when the woman saw that the tree 
was good for food, and that it was pleasant 
to the eyes, and a tree to be desired to make 
one wise, she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat." Here we have volition in looking, 
volition in considering, volition in desiring, 
and volition in plucking and eating; and 
yet all these consecutive volitions are no- 
thing more than the voluntary operations of 
thought. The mental process was perfect, 
and consequently the guiltiness of the action 
was as black as the old serpent could desire. 
If Satan could have looked into the mind of 
his victim, how he must have exulted at 
witnessing how well every thing answered 
his most sanguine expectations. ** I saw," 
said Achan, ** I coveted, I took." Thought, 
by an act of volition, looked out through 
his eye at "the Babylonish garment and 
wedge of gold; by a continuous effort^ it 
gazed, considered, coveted, and took. In 
the narrative of these crimes we have the 
natural history of all voluntary actions. 
The mental machinery, and the moving 
power, though invisible, are clearly revealed, 
and in the conduct of Eve and Achan we 
see, as in a glass, the reflection of our own 
voluntary movements. 

Much is said about motives and principles 
of ctction, and the subject has often been in- 
volved in profound mystery, and supposed 
to be beyond the reach of common minds ; 
but, after all, a man*s motives are his 
thoughts. It is true they are motive or 
moving thoughts, still they are not the less 
thoughts because they prompt us to act. 
The principles of action also are thoughts. 
Every moral action is originated by the 
mind, and that which originates an action is 
a principle of action. Were we to cease to 
think, we should cease to act, and conse- 
quently all our volitions and voluntary move- 
ments would cease at the same time. 

One of the most important features of these 
mental operations is their freedom. It is 



this characteristic which constitutes theif 
morality. The time is nearly gone by for 
any one to doubt the freedom of the will. 
In fact, the phrase ^^ Free wUV is well 
known to be tautology. Without freedom 
there can be no will. Paradoxical as it may 
appear, the mind acts freely even when it 
seems to act under restraint. The man 
who prefers death to the abandonment of 
his principles, acts freely ; two evils are pre- 
sented to him — death, or the renunciation of 
what he holds dearer than life, and he pre- 
fers what he deems to be the less evil of the 
two. We sometimes say that we acted 
against our wills, but in every such case we 
act from choice. Could we have controlled 
circumstances, we would have acted differ- 
ently ; but as things were, we chose that 
course of conduct which seemed most ad- 
visable, and acted freely in coming to the 
determination that we did. 

This freedom of thought, or will, is the 
foundation of all responsibility. He who 
originates an action is its cause, and there- 
fore responsible. Now we either act from 
ourselves, or from others; we move from 
compulsion, or from choice. If from com- 
pulsion, then he who moves us ought to bear 
the blame, or have the merit of our deeds ; 
but if from choice, then the virtue or the 
turpitude of our conduct is ours alone. To 
hurl a number of individuals down a preci- 
pice, and to tell them we shall hold them 
responsible for the consequences of their 
fall, would be alike a mockery of justice and 
common sense. Were mankind not free they 
could not be responsible ; but as we all act 
from choice, we must all give an account of 
our actions to God. Of this freedom every 
one is conscious. The savage knows that he 
murders his enemy from choice. The infant 
soon feels that it can act freely ; the first 
voluntary action of mind is a notable pe- 
riod in the history of its career ; it is the 
commencement of a series of deeds whose 
influence will last for ever. 

This freedom of will peculiarly qualifies 
us for moral tuition and restraint. Our in- 
tellects enable us to understand what is 
right and what is wrong ; we can make a 
distinction between what is good and what 
is evil, between what is for the real benefit 
of ourselves and others, and what is inju- 
rious. We can understand the laws of mo- 
rality and religion ; and our freedom of 
choice makes it perfectly optional whether 
we will endeavour to conform thereto, or 
not. Every action of ours is a volition, — 
we have always to make a choice, and we 
must adopt a vicious or a virtuous course. 
We must obey the law of God, or the law of 
sin. ** Choose you this day," said Joshua, 
whom you will serve." Every mind is 
active in inventing, or accepting and prac- 
tising the religion which it professes. The 
apostle represents the heathen as volun- 
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tarily refusing to receive the eridences of 
God's '* eternal power and Godhead/* which 
were everywhere manifest from his works. 
Peter says that the infidels of his day ** wil- 
lingly/' or from choice, remained *' ignorant '* 
of the many proofs, of the deluge. In fact, 
all that a human being does, he does from 
choice, and the power to do what is good 
must involve in it the power to do evil, and 
the power to do evil must also include the 
power to do good. 

Here, then, we have another educative 
attribute of mind ; a property which consti- 
tutes the dignity of man, but which depends 
entirely upon our thoughts or knowledge. 
Before any law can become a principle of 
action, it must be engraved on the mind, and 
be clearly understood ; nothing but thought 
could apprehend it, and turn it into a voli- 
tion. Every mind will adopt some rule ; it 
may make its appetites its law, or its revenge, 
its indolence, its pride, its ambition, or its 
sympathy ; or it may receive and adopt the 
laws of another, and conform itself thereto. 
And the sacrifices and sufferings of the va- 
rious devotees of superstition, demonstrate 
how strong the religious power may be, 
even when influenced and guided by a false 
and foolish creed. To enlighten this capa- 
city for piety, and to furnish it with senti- 
ments, which, from their reasonableness, 
their justice, their purity, their adaptation to 
make all mankind happy, shall obtain domi- 
nion in the soul, and preside over every 
other thought and feeling, is one of the no- 
blest achievements of education. The mind 
thus *< thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works," is ** a law unto itself ;'* and all its 
deeds show that " the work of the law is 
written on the heart." Such a mind can be 
left to its own freedom. The presence of a 
policeman, or the dread of the scourge, of 
fines, or imprisonment, is not requisite to 
restrain it from iniquity. '* It knows how 
to refuse the evil, and choose the good," for 
it has had ** its senses exercised to discern 
both good and evil." Such a person is in 
the best and noblest sense a human being ; 
he can govern himself, can use his liberty 
without abusing it, and can be trusted any- 
where and with anything. The continental 
systems of education are a failure. The ex- 
istence of so many government functionaries 
to keep the people from going wrong, is a 
tacit confession on the part of the church 
and the state, that the majority of the popu- 
lation are incapable of taking care of them- 
selves, and unfit to be free. Just in propor- 
tion as mankind are properly trained, police- 
men and prisons must decrease. Our gaols 
and constabulary force, our soldiers and our 
Judges, are demonstrations that we have 
done but little as yet in the great work of 
teaching the people to govern themselves. 
Such expensive implements of physical force 
are evidences of moral disorganization, and 



can only be necessary where the people have 
been neglected. It is not reading, writing, 
and geography, nor even orthodox catechisnis 
and formularies, that constitute the morality 
of a nation. The people may attend public 
worship, and hear the Scriptures read, and 
yet be grossly ignorant and immoral. The 
Jews of old had ** Moses read every Sabbath 
in their synagogue ;" and yet, when he 
"of whom Moses in the law and the pro- 
phets did write " appeared, they knew him 
not. In some of the most ignorant and de- 
praved districts in the country, there have 
been churches for .centuries, and the Scrip- 
tures have been regularly read, and the 
liturgy repeated. But with all this appa- 
ratus, the minds of the masses have not been 
enlightened, nor have they been initiated 
into the great principles of governing them- 
selves. Some have been told that they have 
no right to think for themselves — that sacra-^ 
ments will save them, — that attention to 
forms in religion is everything — that their 
election is problematical, — and that they 
must wait God's time before they repent 
and become moral ! The schoolmaster has 
perhaps been prohibited from teaching mo- 
rality : that work must be left to the visits of 
the ministers of religion ; hence it has not 
been deemed necessary that the superintend- 
ants of the education of the young should be 
religious persons, and in not a few cases 
both morality and intelligence have been 
dispensed with, and yet we have dreamt of 
becoming a Christian nation, and have been 
greatly surprised to wake and find ourselves 
surrounded with ignorance and vice ! The 
reports from the mining and manufacturing 
districts seem to have produced a panic in 
Parliament ; but there was nothing in these 
statements more than what might have been 
expected. If Lord Ashley or Mr. Roebuck 
had only taken the trouble to look at the 
character of the public instruction, and the 
instructors of the people, they must have an- 
ticipated that things would be ten times 
worse. When we consider the few rational 
and appropriate means that we have used to 
make the people intelligent, or to enable 
them to govern themselves properly, we 
must deem it nothing less than a miracle of 
divine mercy that we are not far more de- 
praved than we are. 

An intelligent being, perfectly free, and 
yet governing himself aright, is the noblest 
sight in the universe. Of this excellence of 
principle and character, God himself is a 
perfect example ; next to him stand the an- 
gels and archangels. Man also was created 
to take his station among these exalted in- 
telligences ; for, ** though made a little lower 
than the angels, God has crowned him with 
glory and honour, and put all things under 
his feet/' His mind, viewed merely as a 
mind, may perhaps be inferior to theirs, 
though we really talk of degrees when 
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speaking of the essential properties of bodies. 
The least particle possesses them in as per- 
fect a state as the great globe. And probably 
the mind of man has all the essential attri- 
butes of mind in as great perfection as an 
archangel ; and when properly trained and 
advanced to the kingdom of heaven, may 
vie with seraphs in obedience and praise; 
but to do this he must be educated to imi- 
tate them in governing himself; he must 
have *« the law written upon his heart ;" his 
'* senses must be exercised to discern both 
good and evil." If unable to make such a 
distinction, he will be as likely to commit 
iniquity as to practise virtue. A blind man 
cannot distinguish colours ; an unenlightened 
soul cannot choose between vice and virtue ; 
and therefore, in the very nature of things, 
education is essential to self-government. 
In one of the texts given above, the apostle 
speaks of having the " senses exercised to 
discern both good and evil ;** the word ren- 
dered ** exercised " is « yiyufMa^fAttay" and 
is borrowed from the gymnasium^ the public 
school, or place of exercise, in which Grecian 
youths were trained. Every school ought 
to be a gymnasium for the mind ; and the 
chief object kept in view should be the ** exer- 
ciae of the mental senses," that they may have 
a nice perception of "good and evil." Even 
our bodily organs improve by exercise. It 
is said that blind persons can, by practice, 
distinguish colours by touch. We have all 
heard of the delicate taste of the epicure, 
and the fine ears of those who have prac- 
tically studied music. The perceptions of the 
soul, by proper tuition, can be rendered 
more and more acute. Nothing is so sus- 
ceptible as mind, and its moral sense is its 
most sensitive fiiculty. It can be made to 
recoil from the thought of the least sin with 
the deepest horror. ** Rivers of waters," says 
the Psalmist, ** have run down mine eyes, 
because they keep not thy law." " Horror 
hath taken hold of me because of the wicked 
that forsake thy law.** *< My flesh trembleth 
for fear of thee, and I am afraid of thy judg- 
ments." 

It may be said that this delicate moral 
sensibility is the result of regeneration and 
the work of God ; and we most readily 
grant, that, ** except a man be bom again," 
and *• bom of God," he cannot be a Chris- 
tian ; bat then we also believe that, in reno- 
Tating the soul, God the Spirit makes use of 
scriptural knowledge, and also of human in- 
strumentality in communicating it. '* Of his 
own will begat he us by the word of truth." 
It would be just as reasonable to expect that 
the rain and the sun will produce a crop of 
corn and a copious harvest in a field in 
which nothing but weeds have been sown, 
as to anticipate that Divine influence will 
produce the fruits of righteousness in minds 
which have never been instructed in the 
Gospel, nor embued with divine truth. If 



we labour in disseminating the word, God 
will work with us ; but he will neither pro- 
duce a natural nor a spiritual harvest, un- 
less we cultivate the ground and cast in the 
seed. 

Moral sensibility, then, *< to discern both 
good and evil,** is the result of education, 
accompanied with God's blessing ; and until 
this spiritual perception exists there can be 
no virtuous self-government. If we govern 
ourselves we must conform to some law ; 
but before we can obey any law we must 
understand it : and before we can do this, 
it must be clearly revealed to us. But have 
any adequate means been adopted as yet to 
write God's laws on the minds of the whole 
population 1 It is to be feared that some of 
the ministers of religion, who have under- 
taken this sacred duty, are both mentally 
and morally unfit for the task ; and with 
respect to schoolmasters and schoolmistresses, 
we have as yet not deemed it necessary that 
they should be qualified for so important a 
work; and the consequence is, that we have 
myriads around us, in this land of bibles, 
who ** are perishing for lack of knowledge ;** 
and their blood is calling loudly for ven- 
geance on those who have had the means 
of rescuing them from death, and guiding 
their ** feet in the way of peace," but have 
neglected to do their duty. 

IX. — Conscience is an essentia/ quality of 
the spiritual nature of man. 

Conscience is that power or affection of 
the mind which consists in a sense of duty, 
and of guilt when duty is not attended 
to. The feeling is universaL The North 
American Indian feels it to be a duty which 
he owes to himself, to his tribe, and to the 
Great Spirit, to endeavour to rob his enemy 
of his scalp and of his life. Were he not to at- 
tempt to perform this supposed sacred task, 
he would deem himself unfit to live. In all 
savage and barbarian nations, we find some 
sense of duty. All feel that there are obli- 
gations which they ought to discharge, and 
that they sin if they neglect them. It is true 
that their code of morality is generally as 
barbarous as themselves ; for ** they call evil 
good and good evil ;" but still, not having 
better laws, they use such as they have, and 
their sense of right and wrong cannot be 
more pure than the laws to which it owes its 
origin. In more civilized nations we per- 
ceive this same power of conscience ; it 
exists in the breast of the Hindoo, of the 
Chinese, the Mohammedan, the Jew, and 
the Christian ; and, in every country, and 
every sect, it is influenced by education. 
The Mohammedan child was bom with the 
power of being conscientious ; but with no 
more natural predilection for Mahomet than 
for Confucius or Jesus Christ And in the new- 
bom savage there is this faculty in as perfect 
a state as in the infant child of the holiest 
parent that ever lived. In the perversions 
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of conscience* we have as striking demon- 
strations of its existence and of its power as 
in its most pure and benevolent exercises. 
There is hardly a being upon earth but is 
highly conscientious, or deeply self-con- 
demned for neglecting his duty. There is also 
scarcely anything so diversified as the opera- 
tions of conscience. What a rariety of con- 
sciences must present themseWes to the 
searcher of hearts ! The Scriptures speak of 
'< a weak conscience,'* " a defiled conscience," 
*< an evil conscience," ** a seared conscience," 
" a good conscience," '' a purged conscience," 
" a pure conscience," and " a perfect con- 
science.'' In these characteristics, we have 
brought before us, in a few words, the gene- 
ral features of every conscience in the world. 
Some are weak and superstitious ; some are 
evil or malignant ; some are awfully defiled 
and polluted with crime ; and some are 
seared, or destitute of any holy sensibility. 
On the other hand, many have a good con- 
science, a conscience purged from guilt, 
purified and perfected by God's word and 
Spirit. And why should not every human 
being upon earth have a good conscience 9 
There is no natural necessity for the exist- 
ence of evil and polluted consciences. In 
fact, there is not an impure or seared con- 
science in the world, but may be traced to 
education. In the Gospel we have all the 
means necessary to give good' consciences to 
the rising generation, and to quicken and 
purify those which are already polluted and 
dead to what is good. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that 
every variety of conscience upon the face of 
the earth has been produced by education. 
We are not going to assert that education 
calls into existence the faculty itself, be- 
cause this would be as absurd as to affirm 
that he who teaches another to sing, not 
only shows him how to modulate his voice, 
but actually calls into existence his vocal 
powers. All the music-masters upon earth 
could not teach a raven or a peacock to 
sing ; and all the doctors in divinity that 
have ever lived would fail to direct the con- 
science if there was no conscience to be 
directed. Conscience exists already ; wher- 
ever there is a mind there is also a con- 
science. It is an essential quality of the 
soul, and cannot be destroyed nor eflEaced ; 
it may be corrupted, misled, or seared, but 
stiU it is inseparable from the mind, or 
rather, it is the mind itself in a particular 
state. But wherever it is, or whatever it is, 
it owes its character to the training to which 
it has been subjected. 

Conscience, we have said, is a sense of 
duty: but duty supposes a law which we 
feel ourselves bound to obey. Now we are 
bom without a single idea in our minds, 
and therefore come into the world without 
any knowledge of right or wrong : and, con- 
sequenUy during the early and most import- 



ant part of our existence, we are dependent 
upon the guidance of others, and our con- 
sciences not unfrequently receive their di- 
rection for Ufe before we have been capable 
of judging of the qualifications of our in- 
structors, or the character of the laws by 
which they are gliding us." We are not 
passive in receiving the law from their 
mouths, because the mind is always active 
in drinking in knowledge ; but then, though 
active, we are not naturally capable, during 
our infant years, to detect the errors into 
which others are guiding us. In too many 
instances also, in adult age, the mind neg- 
lects to inquire into the truth or error, the 
justice or the iniquity, of the religion in 
which it has been brought up- Those who 
teach falsehood or superstition generally 
labour to produce in their pupils a dread of 
all research, and not unfrequently impose 
heavy penalties on all inquiry after truth. 
The Mohammedan is not allowed to exa- 
mine impartially the claims of his prophet 
to the character of a messenger from heaven. 
In the dark ages it was death to investigate 
truth. In several continental states freedom 
of thought is prohibited, and the press is 
put under the censorship of bigots and 
tyrants ; and in our own country it is not 
unusual to brand free inquiry as scepticism, 
or perhaps to hold up the opinions of rival 
sects as too profane or absurd to be exa- 
mined. What a vassalage of conscience is 
produced throughout the world, and under 
such training what a weak, polluted, malig- 
nant thing it becomes. Hypocrites of old 
" strained at a gpiat and swallowed a camel." 
They ^ cleansed the outside of the dish and 
of the platter, but within they were full of 
extortion and excess." They <* garnished 
the sepulchres " of the martyred saints and 
prophets, but persecuted the living servants 
of God with the utmost malignity. They 
paid " tithe of mint, anise, and cummin, and 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, faith." In modern times, 
we can hardly open our eyes without seeing 
the most absurd and destructive perversions 
of conscience. Trifles are magpiified into 
essentials, while the fundamental truths of 
real religion are not unfrequentiy treated as 
matters of indifference. Christian Iotc, 
without which there can be no real piety, is 
unheeded, and forms and ceremonies sub- 
stituted in its place. There are those who 
would expect the pangs of the bottomless 
pit if they omitted a paternoster, who would 
nevertheless gladly apply the torch to the 
pile of a heretic ! And we must not bear 
too-heavily on the Catholic, when we consi- 
der how many of the Protestants place the 
whole of their piety in a few outward ob- 
servances. Alas! the religion of miUiona 
is nothing but a despicable caricature of 
Christianity. There is reason to believe 
that infidelity is indebtid, both for iU exLit- 
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ence and growth, to the ignorance, supersti- 
tion, and wickedness of the professed fol- 
lowers of Jesus Christ To believe that God 
sent his Son from heaven to institute such 
mockeries of everthing ** holy, just, and 
good,** would require more miracles than 
haye ever yet been wrought. A correct 
and faithful history of the superstitions' 
which exist at this day in the yarious coun- 
tries of Christendom would leave us but little 
room to deride the religious vagaries of the 
heathen. 

If man can be misled, he can also be 
guided aright. All the weak, polluted con- 
sciences which are in the world have been 
produced by education, and therefore in the 
scrupulous exactness of the superstitious we 
have a striking example of what a con^ 
scientious being man may become under 
proper tuition. But to accomplish this, 
every mind must be trained in the right 
way, and God's law of love must be the 
guide of every conscience. We have seen 
that the conscience must have some rule to 
go by ; and what rule can equal the mild 
and benevolent principles of the GospeM 
But then these will never be written on the 
heart, unless human means are adopted to 
accomplish this truly great and glorious 
object. We have been at immense pains to 
awaken every kind of conscience but the 
right one. We have produced consciences 
the most opposite to each other. We have 
baptist and psdobaptist consciences; Cal- 
Tinistic and Arminian consciences ; episco- 
palian and dissenting consciences ; triuita- 
rian and unitarian conscieuces ; antinomian 
and superstitious consciences ; credulous 
and sceptical consciences; Christian and 
infidel consciences. And if we turn to 
other countries we see a still greater variety 
of the most opposite consciences, all of them 
proving that man has a conscience ; that he 
may be made a strictly conscientious being; 
but that the direction which his conscience 
may take depends, in a Tery great degree, 
upon education. There was this oontra- 
riety of conscience in the days of the Apos- 
tle. ''One man esteemed one day above 
another ; another esteemed every day alike.*' 
** One believed that he might eat all things ; 
another, who was weak, ate nothing but 
herbs." Robert Owen once boasted at a 
public meeting that he could produce every 
description of conscience. That by confin- 
ing the pupil, man, to Mohammedan doctrine 
alone, and excluding all other, he would call 
forth a Mohammedan conscience ; and that, 
under equally appropriate means, he could, 
to use his own words, '* manuf<»eture '* Hin- 
doo, Catholic, Protestant, or Socialist con- 
sciences. The boast was doubtless rather 
bold, hut was more so in sound than in any- 
thing else, and certainly ought not to have 
created any alarm in tne breasts of Chris- 
tians ; because if Mr. Owen, by the adoption 



of absurd means, can produce perverted 
minds, much more easily can believers, by 
Scriptural training, elicit enlightened and 
rational consciences. 

This subject is one of the greatest import- 
ance, because it shows us that men may be 
conscientious in error, unbelief and even 
crime. The human being, who is taught 
that Chriatianity is the great delusion ; that 
the Bible is a book that sanctions all kinds 
of tyranny, oppression, cruelty, and blood ; 
that the whole is the crafty invention of a 
designing priesthood, intended to pervert 
men's minds and enslave the world, has, we 
have no doubt, a very conscientious objec- 
tion to the Scriptures, and indeed ought to 
oppose them as long as such is his creed. 
The Apostle Paul was a most conscientious 
persecutor of the saints. '* I verily thought 
with myself," says he, *' that I ought to do 
many things contrary to the name of Jesus 
of Nazareth, which thing I also did.*' It 
was a perverted conscience that constrained 
him '* to breathe out threatening and slaugh- 
ter against all who called on the name of 
the Lord Jesus." In all his ** havoc of the 
church** he thought he was *< doing God 
service." And he tells us that he did all 
" in igpiorance,'' and consequently in **^ un- 
belief." The history of Saul of Tarsus is a 
fine commentary on the vicious education of 
conscience, and the mode of curing it. For 
the miraculous part of his conversion did not 
supersede the necessity of tuition. Indeed, 
CTcry word uttered by the Saviour, or Ana- 
nias, and all the knowledge be obtained in 
Arabia, or by revelation, was education. 
Shutting men up in dungeons is neither the 
way to correct perverted consciences, nor to 
call forth rational ones ; the only remedy is 
conviction, and the only means of producing 
conviction is by the impartation of Scriptural 
knowledge. 

We do not argue for the innocence of 
error, nor plead that a perverted conscience 
is guiltless because it is conscientious. A 
little consideration would show that the re- 
verse is the fact. If the majority of mankind 
do not form their creeds, yet they are active 
in adopting them, and have, in many cases, 
opportunities for examining their claims. 
The worshippers of idols, who have not the 
light of revelation, might, if they would em- 
ploy their minds, '* discover " the invisible 
things of God, which may be clearly seen 
from the creation of the world, and under- 
stood from the things that are made— even 
his eternal power and Godhead — so that 
they are without excuse. Mind is mind, 
and has all the essential attributes of mind 
even in a heathenish state. The Apostle Paul 
does not plead for the innocency of his per- 
secutions because he was ignorant and con- 
scientious. He rather calls himself '*the 
chief of sinners " for what he did. He had 
from the time he first heard of Christ all the 
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means of investigaiion at his disposal, and 
could have examined his claims to the Mes- 
siahship; and in neglecting to do so, had, 
by his own act and deed, shut himself up in 
ignorance. The remarks that infidels make 
aboui. Christianity not unfrequently show 
that they are as ignorant of the genius of 
the Gospel as Hottentots ; but then they are 
wilfully ignorant, for they have at command 
all necessary information, and therefore 
their unbelief, however conscientious, is 
culpable. It is a remarkable fact, that none 
of the opponents of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ have ever understood what Christian- 
ity really is. This speaks volumes in favour 
of our religion. It intimates that a correct 
understanding of its truths is inseparable 
from conversion. ** Father, forgive them," 
said the Saviour, " they know not what they 
do." If they had not been guilty, why pray, 
** Father, forgive them.** They were igno- 
rant, and yet guilty. The crucifixion and its 
attendant barbarities were the results of 
ignorance — wilful ignorance in many cases, 
but still it was ignorance. Had they ** known 
him, they would not have crucified the Lord 
of life and glory." Knowledge and salvation 
are intimately connected together. ** This 
is life eternal, to know the thee only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast 
sent." 

But if persons of a weak, misguided, or 
seared conscience are not guiltless, the church 
is not innocent in allowing such a perver- 
sion and corruption of one of the noblest 
faculties of the soul to be fostered, or to re- 
main without correction. In the Scriptures 
and the promised influence of the Holy 
Spirit, we have all the resources necessary 
to banish unbelief, irreligion, and supersti- 
tion from the whole world. The Gospel is 
adapted to enlighten and direct every con- 
science. The Scriptures point out all the rela- 
tions we sustain to God, to oiurselves, and the 
whole human family ; they also distinctly 
exhibit our powers and capacities for doing 
good or evil ; they give us the most minute 
direction concerning right and wrong; they 
illustrate these truths in the fullest, most 
simple, and interesting manner ; they pro- 
mise us all the assistance we need, and hold 
out the most inviting rewards. ** What 
could Jehovah have done more" for the 
educi^tion of conscience than he has done t 
The conscience under the influence of Scrip- 
tural tuition is tremblingly alive to all the re- 
lations, capabilities, and obligations of the 
soul. Its sense of duty is enlightened, pure. 



disinterested, and benevolent ; and therefore 
perfect. The highest aim of education should 
be to make mankind — all mankind, of every 
age, rank, sex, and country — ** perfect as to 
the conscience :" this accomplished, we have 
the millennium. 

We have not done this as yet, and have 
hardly tried to do it. Many of the means 
adopted have intimated that we have not 
understood our work. What effectual me- 
thods have yet been used to give a tender 
conscience to the base characters that infest 
the streets of our large towns and cities, and 
crowd our alehouses and country gaols 1 
All these degenerate individuals were bom 
with consciences as capable of being directed 
aright as the conscience of the holiest man 
of God that ever lived, and their present de- 
filed and seared state is the consequence of 
neglect. Examine them, and there are few 
of them who truly understand what real 
Christianity is, and those who have received 
some imperfect knowledge of the Gospel 
have been exposed to the vicious influence 
and example of the ungodly ; and the motives 
held out by sin have been stronger that those 
afforded by the church. Christianity is to 
become an object of attraction to the whole 
family of mankind. Every household is to 
be ^ blessed in Abraham's seed." In nature 
we cannot tell what gravitation is, we see the 
effect, but not the cause ; but in attracting 
souls to the Cross the agency is evident ; the 
power to be employed is knowledge, and the 
medium of this influence, the people of God. 
Until believers shall exert themselves to ex- 
tend the knowledge of the Gospel, "the 
minds and consciences" of the children of 
men must be ** defiled." And as every in- 
fant is born with a conscience, and that 
conscience an observant, sensitive, docile, 
imitative thing, Scriptural instruction should 
commence at the cradle. ** Bring them up 
in the nurtmre and admonition of the Lord," 
is one of the most humane and philosophical 
educational precepts that was ever delivered. 
We have in the word of God " whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are ho'nest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what^ 
soever things are of good report, if there is 
any virtue or any praise in them ;" and the 
mind early taught *'to think on these things," 
is nursed **in the wisdom which is from 
above, and is pure, peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, 
without partiality, and without hypocrisy." 
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CHAPTER III. 

Man was made to be educated : shown, 1. From the 
powers of the mind. 2. The teHchablenens of the 
miod. 3 Our dependence ufon knowledge. 4. 
Character formed by oar opinions. 5. Our Creator 
has fumi:ihed us with all the means of gainio]; cor- 
rect opinions. 6. God has commanded that the 
people should be educated. 7. He has granted his 
blessing to the labours of those wtio have educated 
the vouug aright. 8 It is the will of God that the 
whole Aumaa/hmt'/ysliould be thoroughly educated. 
9. The education of woman demands more attemion 
than lias generally been supposed. 10. The influ- 
ence of speech an additional proof that the mind 
should be properly trained. 1 1 . Man is intended 
to be a rcHder, or his education could not be 
matured. 12. Man is to live for ever» and his 
condition it dependent on his education in this 
world. 

In the last chapter we gave some account of 
the essential powers of the human mind, 
with the design of showing that these have 
not as yet been generally understood nor 
duly trained. It is the object of the argu- 
ments which are to be advanced in this 
section of the essay, to prove that our Crea- 
tor intended that the human soul should be 
educated ; and therefore, that in neglecting 
this important work, we are omitting a most 
imperative duty which we owe both to God 
and man. 

1. The character of the powers of the 
human mind show us that they were in- 
tended to be instructed and called forth by 
proper discipline. We have seen that all 
human beings have a craving for knowledge, 
that the mind is beautifully formed for the 
reception and retention of ideas, that the 
soul makes various uses of its thoughts, and 
indeed, that every contrivance, every af- 
fection, and every action may be traced to 
this source. In fact, we have in the pro- 
perties and powers of the mind a most 
extensive apparatus for knowing, feeling, 
and acting. Why have we such a natural 
thirst for knowledge, but that we should 
obtain general information t And why have 
we the organs of sense, but as so many ma- 
terial instruments through which the mind 
may survey the external world, and may 
store itself with ideas 1 We very readily 
conclude that the appetite for food, and the 
organs for receiving and digesting it, are in- 
timations that God intended that we should 
eat and drink, and **grow thereby." What 
if any one told us that the desire of food 
ought never to be heeded, that the teeth 
itere not made for mastication, nor the 
stomach and duodenum for the assimilation 
of what we eat, — we should deem such an in- 
dividual too blind to perceive the evident 
designs of Providence in the structures of 
our frames, and so cruel as to wish us to be 
tantalized with hunger, and starved to death. 
But there is not more evidence that the 
bodily functions alluded to were given us 
for the sustaining of life, than that the desire 



of the soul after knowledge, and its capacity 
for obtaining it and using it, were intended 
by the Creator to be gratitied ; and therefore 
to neglect to supply the mind of every hu- 
man being with all useful information, is to 
disregard one of the most evident inti- 
mations of the divine will. 

We have seen also that mankind cannot 
live in this world without gaining ideas. Un- 
less we can stop up all the senses, the soul 
will obtain some kind of knowledge through 
them. If it cannot have what is correct, it 
will lay hold of what is incorrect; if it can- 
not procure food, it will feast upon poison. 
We mugt therefore have a well educated 
or an ill-educated people. 

We have likewise shown that the mind not 
only receives ideas, but uses them. We can- 
not prevent persons from thinking. Every 
individual thinks, and this thinking is self- 
education. How often we perceive that 
children, to obtain some gratitication, have 
been most actively employing their reasoning 
and imaginative powers. Sometimes the 
plot has been very deep laid, and we have 
been astounded at their ingenuity and in- 
vention. Now all this was mind ; the work- 
ing of a mighty principle, inviting us to 
train it aright, and assuring us that unless 
we do so it will go wrong. All wickedness 
proceeds from mind ; crimes are the in- 
ventions of the soul. Cain had murdered 
his brother in thought long before his hand 
was lifted against him \ the deed was only a 
development of the thought or the plan. 
The hatred, the envy, the passion that in- 
flamed him and prompted him to take away 
life, were all the result of his own cogita- 
tion. The same may be said of the deeds 
of mankind generally. Every human being 
employs his mind in imagining, in rea- 
soning, in inventing, in forming his passions 
and attections, and in guiding his actions. 
Thought, once called into being, must be 
active and think for ever. It is said that 
matter, when it has received an impetus, 
can never stop unless it is stopped. The 
heavenly bodies are in this condition. The 
planets and comets cannot alter their course 
or their velocity, and would produce strange 
havoc in the universe, were it not that by 
means of centripetal and centrifugal forces 
they are restrained within their orbits. The 
soul of man, as a thinking principle, is set 
in motion ; its momentum is incalculable, 
it must think and act for ever ; left to itself, 
it can become most awfully precipitate and 
reckless, and therefore is made to be dis- 
ciplined by wisdom. 

2. The docility of the mind proves that 
God intended it to be educated. It is not 
very uncommon to hear persons speak of the 
iutractableness of the human soul ; but it 
should be remembered, that this unruliness 
is not natural, but acquired. It is rather a 
habit than an original disposition. For ex- 
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ample, a child left to himself, acquires the 
habit of following his own inclinations and 
of never being subject to anj one. As be 
gets older, this feeling increases, it grows 
every day, and at length becomes so strong 
as to be ungovernable. Such an individual 
is headstrong, is stiff-necked, and hard- 
hearted ; but then it would be little short of 
blasphemy to charge God or nature with his 
untractableness. He is unwilling to be 
governed because he has never been sub- 
jected to discipline. It is said that use is 
second nature ; but some mistake habits 
acquired by use for nature itself, and thus 
attempt to throw the guilt of their actions 
on some original defect in their constitution. 
Sin, as mentioned before, is an effect, and 
not a natural defect, and man himself is the 
agent who produces it. Persons habituate 
themselves to indolence, to indulge evil pas- 
sions, to gratify their appetites, to covet every 
thing, perhaps, that is vile, and then it be- 
comes difficult to give up these practices, and 
yield to wholesome discipline. " Can the 
Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots P — Then may ye also do good that are 
accustomed to do evil." Here there is great 
emphasis laid upon custom, or habit, as pre- 
senting the greatest obstacle in the way of 
all improvement. But even this opposition 
to one kind of tuition or guidance, not un- 
frequently arises from the fact that the soul 
is entirely led and subjugated by an opposite 
influence ; and therefore its untractable- 
ness to the one shows its devotedness to the 
other, and consequently proves its natural 
docility. We do not expect bodies to move 
when acted upon by contrary and opposing 
forces, especially when equal : but this does 
not prove that matter is incapable of motion. 
It would be vain for us to attempt to change 
the course or alter the velocity of the planets, 
but our inability to influence or to move 
them does not prove them incapable of 
motion ; rather, the exact regularity of their 
movements is one of the most striking evi- 
dences of their entire subjection to the 
will of God. So there may be minds which 
it would be difficult to train or persuade, 
but this does not arise from any natural un- 
fitness for discipline ; it only proves that 
they are already under the influence of 
thoughts more operative than any that we 
can suggest. They receive an impetus from 
within, appetite and passion tyrannize over 
them, and are precipitating them to per- 
dition. Still their obseqiousness to vice 
shows that they were capable of tuition. 

Every mind is naturally tractable. The 
soul is the most plastic thing in the world. 
The children of savages are savage, of bar- 
barians are barbarian, of Mohammedans are 
Mohammedans, of pagans are pagans, of 
Jews are Jews, and of Christians are, for 
the most part, Christians in creed and 
nain«y and would be so in reality if as much 



care and as appropriate means were em- 
ployed to make them the sincere followers 
of Jesus Christ as the Mohammedan takes 
to render his offspring the disciples of the 
false prophet. Conversion from one creed 
to another is an additional proof of the do- 
cility of the mind, because this change, to be 
sincere, must be effected by knowledge alone. 
But if the soul were altogether intractable, 
you could never overcome its political or 
religious prejudices or convictions. 

We also see in all the trades, arts, and 
professions which are learnt, the docility of 
the mind. To excel in many of them re- 
quires the closest attention and eren years 
of practice ; and yet there is nothing difficult 
which can be learnt, but we find many 
persons who devote all their powers to its ac- 
quisition. What examples of the teachable- 
ness of man we have in the almost perfect 
evolutions and marches of the soldiers of 
sill ages and countries. The fixed stereotype 
character of the Chinese is another proof of 
the same capacity. And what is thus true 
of the Chinese on a lai^e scale, is almost 
equally evident in every small family. Pa- 
rents either give an impress to their children 
themselves, or allow others to do so, and 
their offspring often become, mentally and 
morally, the counterparts of themselves. It 
is to this docility that nations owe those 
features which constitute what is called 
national character. With all these fjicts 
before us, we have the most satisfactory 
evidence of the tractableness of the mind, 
and that God intended it to be educated. 

There seems also to be hardly any limit 
to this capacity. Some of the animals have 
considerable powers of imitation, and are 
capable of being disciplined to a small ex- 
tent ; still their susceptibility of tuition is 
very restricted ; but man seems to be a kind 
of Proteus, and able to assume almost any 
intellectual form. His mind already has 
been cast into so many myriads of moulds, 
that it would be a difficult task to calculate 
the yarieties of character that he has exhibited^ 
an4 what he may yet become we cannot 
tell. The apostle John had his eye on this 
mental plasticity when he said, *'It doth 
not yet appear what we shall be, but we 
know that when he shall appear we shall be 
like him, for we shall see him as he is." 
It required no common degree of faith in 
the docility of mind to be able to indulge 
such an anticipation as this. All the apq^ 
ties seem to have had great faith in this 
teachableness of the soul. Hence, Peter 
exhorts us to be ** holy as God is holy." 
James commands us ** to be perfect and 
entire;" and Paul proposes to "present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus." In 
allusion to this same capacity, the Saviour 
has said, " Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect," 
And he had his thoughts fixed on tills apti- 
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tade of human nature, when he gaye the 
commission, **Go ye, therefore, and make 
disciples, or scholars, of all nations." 

It is of the utmost importance that we 
should encourage enlarged Tiews of the 
talents and susceptihilities of the spirit of 
man ; because, until we do this we shall 
not be qualified to undertake his tuition ; 
for, on the one hand, we shall entertain 
disparaging thoughts of the minds we pro- 
pose to educate, and, on the other, we 
shall not employ adequate means to accom- 
plish our task, and shall be yery likely to sit 
down in despair. 

3. Man is altogether dependent upon 
knowledge and tuition. The instincts of 
animals are perfect ; they do without ob- 
senration and without instruction what the 
human soul could not accomplish without a 
very long course of theoretic and practical 
discipline. What skill is displayed in the 
construction of the nests of birds, and the 
various examples we have of insect archi- 
tecture ! It would require more mathe- 
matical knowledge than most youths at 
sixteen possess, to conceive the cell of the 
honey-bee ; and then, when the theory was 
understood, it would demand a long period 
to arrive at the practice. In fact, the chem- 
istry, the mathematics, and the architecture 
of these industrious insects are beyond our 
reach ; and yet the infant bee, as soon as 
it can fly abroad. ii« able to accomplish the 
whole at&ir as well as any old veteran in 
the hive. Myriads of specimens of the in- 
stinctiye skill of animals might be adduced. 
Their cleanliness alsu, their care of their 
health, their industry, their economy, and 
affection for their offspring, might all be 
brought forward to show that they are bom 
perfect. Not so man ; he is, at his birth, 
the most helpless being in the world. What 
constant attention is necessary to keep his 
body in a decent and healthy condition! 
What a wasteful being he will become if 
left to himself! Nearly all the savages are 
extravagant ; they gorge themselves almost 
to suffocation, and then have to starve for 
days together. The American Indians knew 
little of the fertility of their soil, or the 
valuable productions of their country, until 
Europeans came among them. Their huts 
were of the rudest structure, destitute of a 
window or a chimney. But we need not go 
out of England for examples of the want of 
cleanliness, of economy, of attention to 
health, or mental improvement. In this 
scientific and religious country, the igno- 
rance of a large mass of the people is truly 
appalling. Not that the men or women 
want minds or capacities, but because they 
stand in need of instruction and direction. 
We have among us the extremes of poverty 
and wealth ; of ignorance and knowledge ; 
of barbarity and benevolence ; of rudeness 
and refinement; of extravagance and eco- 



nomy ; of vice and virtue ; and all, to a great 
extent, the result of education. For, as 
hinted above, the soul comes into this world 
without any predilection for savage or civi- 
lized customs, and therefore, if brought up 
in gluttony, filth, rudeness, and vice, it wiU 
be an apt pupil^ and conform itself to its 
lot. On the other harfd, we have the high- 
est authority in the universe for asserting 
that the child, if ** trained in the way it 
should go, will not depart from it." To 
show us what human beings may be made, 
we have the ignorant woman in the coal-pit 
and the refined lady in the palace. Neither 
of these ie in a natural state, but each cha- 
racter is an effect, aild an effect of education. 
The women that build the Indian wigwams 
are architects, as well as the scientific pro- 
jectors of our most elegant and commodious 
mansions ; and had their circumstances been 
changed. Sir Christopher Wren might have 
been a constructor of mud huts, and the 
barbarian the builder of St. Paul's. Those 
who talk of mankind in a natural state, 
seem to forget that it is the nature of the 
mind to be plastic, and that children cannot 
be associated with parents and others with- 
out sympathy, and imbibing a large portion 
of their principles. How a human being 
would act, if allowed to grow up in a per- 
fectly isolated state, we cannot tell, nor is it 
worth while to speculate ; because few, if 
any, will be left in such a condition. We 
have to do with man in his associated ca- 
pacity, and in that state we know that his 
character will, to a great degree, correspond 
to his training. 

It may be objected, that many pious and 
intelligent parents have children the reverse 
of themselves, both in intellect and morality, 
and that therefore, in the remarks above, we 
are attributing too much to educational in- 
fiuence. But it seems to be forgotten that 
in these exceptions the parents have failed 
to make their offspring the counterparts of 
themselves, not from any natural inaptitude 
in their children, but from the inadequacy of 
the means they have adopted, and the con- 
trary infiuences which have been allowed to 
bear upon the minds of their sons and their 
daughters. The nurse-maids, the compa- 
nions, the books, and all the other associa- 
tions have been at work in forming the 
characters of these young people ; and, pro- 
bably, were we duly to investigate all the 
circumstances of the case, we should find 
that nothing has been brought to bear with 
so little practical effect on their hearts as 
the intelligence of their fathers and mothers. 
Education has been delegated to others, and, 
though failing to produce the result desired, 
has exactly accomplished what might have 
been rationally expected. The fact is, the 
turnip and the harvest field, the factory, the 
street, the domestic hearth, are all schools 
fot the minds of those who are exposed to 
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their influence. The natural objects of 
sense, the very food that is eaten, the rai- 
ment worn, the newspapers, the novels, and 
indeed all the books read, impart ideas to 
the mind, and from these ideas the princi- 
ples are g^enerated. the affections and pas- 
sions quickened, the actions dictated, and 
the whole character formed. How depend- 
ent, then, is man upon his thoughts and sen- 
timents, and consequently, upon education. 
What a difference there is between the vine 
in its wild and in its cultivated state ; yet 
the nature of both is originally the same. 
Experience has taught us that we cannot 
have grapes in perfection unless we employ 
the vinedresser to train and prune this lux- 
uriant plant ; and the same experience ought 
by this time to have convinced us that, be- 
fore we can have the fruits of intelligence 
and morality, we must employ the intellec- 
tual and Scriptural husbandman. 

4. We have seen that man depends upon 
his ideas and notions for the formation of 
his character, and that every human being 
is continually imbibing some kind of senti- 
ments ; and hence, if the mind is not imbued 
with truth, it will be debased by ignorance. 
It should also be remembered that ignorance 
is not a mere negation. Knpwledge means 
the correct ideas that we have of truth, or 
what really exists. It differs from science 
in nothing but that the latter includes a 
a deeper and more profound scrutiny into 
things. Now ignorance does not so much 
imply a destitution of ideas, as the absence 
of correct ideas* In algebra, a negative 
quantity does not mean no quantity at all, 
but a quantity the very reverse of the posi- 
tive to which it is opposed. If plus A means 
ten pounds of property, then minus A. means 
ten pounds of debt ; but the minus quan- 
tity is as really a calculable sum as the plus. 
In this case negation does not imply non- 
entity, but opposition. So the word igno- 
rance is not always used to express negative- 
ness, but " not-knowledge,^^ It is perfectly 
correct to say that persons are brought up 
in ignorance, not meaning by that expres- 
sion that they have no ideas, but that they 
have few correct ones ; and, unfortunately, 
their &Ise opinions and sentiments may be 
just as vivid and as operative as correct in- 
formation would be. The person who 
imagines that the sun runs round the earth, 
or that our globe is a plain surface, has just 
as clear an idea of what he believes as the 
philosoplier who knows that the earth runs 
round the sun, and is a spherical body. 
Most of the worshippers of idols have as 
distinct ideas of the attributes of their false 
gods as the Christian has of the character of 
Jesus Christ. There is no such thing as the 
transmigration of souls, and yet the Hindoo 
has very powerful impressions respecting the 
probability of his becoming after death a 
serpent, an insect, or an elephant. 



The soul, then, is a thinking, paint- 
ing, imaging principle; it will, in spite 
of all we can do, proceed with its voca^ 
tion of forming ideas, and if we will not give 
it the real universe to expatiate in, it will 
create a universe of its own. If it cannot 
have reality, it will have fiction ; if excluded 
from truth, it will revel in error, and false 
ideas may be as numerous, as impressive* as 
influential, as those which are correct. The 
mind, destitute of knowledge, is not a blank, 
it may perhaps be crowded far beyond that 
of the scientiflc observer of facts. False 
notions also very frequently produce the 
deepest impressions. Ideal horror may be 
quite as terrific and excite as great an alarm 
as the real presence of what is dreaded ; and 
we know that false opinions in religion are, 
in numerous instances, more influential than 
real Scriptural knowledge. Pagans have 
been far more liberal in the sacrifices they 
have offered to their imagined divinities^ 
than Christians are to the living God. 

Now God, our Creator, is the God of 
truth, he " hates every false way," and there- 
fore we may be sure that it was not his in- 
tention that the human soul should be the 
temple of error, or the devotee of falsehood. 
It is his wish that the mind should be 
*' guided into all truth/* and he has dele- 
gated to those who are in possession of real 
knowledge, the solemn duty of banishing 
ignorance from the world. We have seen 
that erroneous opinions are opinions, not- 
withstanding their falsehood, and that all 
character is formed out of the thoughts of 
the heart, whether those thoughts are right 
or wrong, and consequently, a most impera- 
tive obligation devolves upon all, to labour 
hard to store their own minds with truth, 
and to become the harbingers of truth to 
others. Until this is the case, we ourselves 
shall be guided by false principles, and 
others will be in the same condition. Lord 
Bacon speaks of four ** idolj,** which were 
misleading mankind, and which ought to be 
banished from the human soul. By the 
word " idola** he does not mean false gods, 
but those false images or ideas which it is the 
province of truth to obliterate and destroy. 

5. God has furnished us with all the 
means necessary to educate the young aright. 
What is nature but one exhaustless store- 
house of knowledge 1 We cannot view it, 
even in a cursory manner, without perceiv- 
ing that it was intended to instruct us. It 
is a book of hieroglyphics, many of them 
easy to be deciphered and understood by a 
child. Stones, vegetables, flowers, trees, 
animals, stars, and planets, are all full of 
charms to the young. Truth means reaUiy, 
and in these works of our Creator the most 
beautiful /actt are set before us. Every- 
thing is made interesting and impressive, and 
not only, generally speaking, is the truth on. 
the surface, but the more we search, the more 
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we scmtinMe, the wiser we become. Fact 
after fact is discovered, and every one strik- 
ingly illustrating the wisdom, the power, 
and the goodness of the Creator. And if 
some of them appear different from what 
they are, yet even this t^ircumstance seems 
intended to lead us to a more close examina- 
tion, and thus to sharpen our minds by in- 
quiry, and entice us into more extensive 
fields of observation. The capacity of the 
soul to correct the wrong impressions of the 
senses is not only a delightful fact in itself, 
but is doubtless designed to remind us that 
we have an immense apparatus of mental 
power to aid us in the search after truth. 
There is hardly a thing which God has made, 
from the minutest pebble to the great globe 
itself, whose existence and history would 
not afford multitudes of the most interesting 
facts. And there is not a shell, a flower, or 
animal, from an insect to a whale, whose 
formation, structure, and preservation would 
not yield matter sufficient to fill volumes. 
We have, indeed, ** Tongues in trees, ser- 
mons in stones, andbooks in running brooks, 
and good in everything." Were all to be 
written that might be written concerning 
God's works, the world could not contain 
the books that would be produced. Nature 
is an infinite encyclopsedia, which we can 
never hope to read through. Its volumes 
are found everywhere and its language is 
universal. And why all this profusion of 
knowledge, but to store the minds of mor- 
tals with the most pleasing, refined, and 
profitable ideas t We just now said, that 
the soul of man is the offspring of the 
Deity, sent to earth to be educated and 
trained for glory, and the ** Father of Spi- 
rits/' who has implanted within us an in- 
satiable appetite for knowledge, has made 
the earth, the sea, and the heavens one 
immense library of truth for the tuition of 
his children. 

Providence is not lera instructive than 
nature. In the decay and reproduction of 
plants and animals, ^e seem to have the 
miracle of the creation repeated, and if pos- 
sible surpassed. How many of every kind 
of creature were at first produced, we can- 
not tell. There was only one man and one 
woman, and perhaps other beings were very 
limited in number, but now we have every- 
thing multiplying and increasing by myriads, 
and all this immense family sustained by the 
same paternal care that called it into being. 
What pen could undertake to write the won- 
ders of Providence 1 Here all, like the 
great Creator himself, is boundless. '* The 
half can never be told ;" even eternity will 
not afford space to narrate the whole. Still, 
a great deal may be known, and the mind 
may feast itself from day to day with the 
most pleasing and heart-stirring knowledge. 
Not only Creation, but Providence also is 
God's book, placed open before the eyes of 



his sons and daughters that they may read 
his love. 

Revelation still more fully unfolds his 
character and his will. It will soon be seen 
that the mind cannot be educated without 
books. God saw this from the beginning, 
and probably his own volume is the oldest 
in the world. How large it was at first we 
cannot tell, but there is little doubt that, at 
the beginning, it contained the germ of all 
religious truth. Man needs a register of his 
thoughts, else he will forget a great many, 
and not unfrequently the most important. 
The memory is not perfect. Pillars, monu- 
ments, records, and books, are needed 
to perpetuate the events of Providence, 
and the deeds of mind. Thousands of 
heart-stirring incidents and of the most 
brilliant thoughts have perished for want of 
an historian. ** Oh that my words were now 
written!" said the patriarch, ** Oh that they 
were printed in a book ! that they were 
graven with an iron pen and lead in a rock 
for ever !" What Job sighed for, God, our 
father, has given us; and in the volume 
of inspiration we have a register of the 
most remarkable events that ever occurred. 
There is nothing so intellectual as books. 
Letters and words cannot give us even the 
pictures of things, but the mind has power 
to give form and life and expression to these 
dead symbols. To read with the spirit and 
the understanding is one of the most de- 
lightful and marvellous operations of the 
intellect. One often stands astounded at 
the world of thought that may be condensed 
into a monosyllable. Philosophers tell us 
that, could we command sufficient force, 
the solid globe might be so compressed as 
to be packed in a nutshell f but this mar- 
vel is surpassed by language and by books ; 
for here, we not unfrequently include the 
universe in a word, and the Deity in a 
thought. Through this medium the finite 
seems to grasp the infinite, and He, whom 
** Heaven and the heaven of heavens cannot 
contain," is apprehended by the heart of a 
peasant, and dwells there as in a temple. 
What a boon to man is language, and what a 
treasure is the Bible '. Many other books are 
more valuable than gold, but the Scriptures 
are too precious to be appraised or estimated. 
The Bible is '* The Book," the book of books, 
surpassing all other books, and the parent 
of myriads upon myriads of volumes. It is 
not so much a record of words as of thoughts. 
Here we have nature, and providence and 
redemption, beautifully blended. We have 
matter and mind, men, and angels, seraphs, 
and the Deity, brought before us in their 
various relations and characters. We have 
morality and divinity, time and eternity, 
exhibited to us by a few strokes of the pen. 
The sacred volume is an encyclopedia of 
thought, exhaustless and sublime as Jeho- 
vah himself, and yet uttered with such sim- 
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pUcity that the infant peasant can appre- 
hend its truths. ** I thank thee» O Father/' 
said the Redeemer, ** Lord of hearen and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and rerealed 
them unto babes. Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in thy sight. ^' Jesus 
Christ is our brother, the broUier of every 
poor child in the world ; his heart yearned 
over the ignorance in which millions were 
perishing, and the fact that the Gospel was 
adapted to enlighten every mind, and capa- 
ble of being understood by every intellect, 
filled his soul with the devoutest gratitude. 
Had *• these things'' been revealed to the 
wise and prudent, some might have con- 
cluded that profound intellects would be 
required to fathom the depths of divine 
truth. But the fact that the fishermen of 
Galilee were made its recipients, and were 
employed by the Eternal to propound his 
will to man, gives us the assurance that the 
path to life is so plain, that '* the wayfaring 
man, though a fool, cannot err therein." 

We have in God's works and word, 
volumes of truth with which to enlighten 
and direct the thoughts of mankind. We 
are not then in want of books, we have an 
abundance, all written ** with the finger of 
Jehovah," and we are allowed to copy and 
to print without any restriction. We there- 
fore should labour to make, not merely the 
letter-press, but the human soul, the fac- 
simile of divine thought ; then we shall have 
an educated people, and shall accomplish 
what our Creator intended. He made the 
immortal soul to be the temple of truth. 
He has given to the meanest mind an almost 
infinite capacity; he endowed the heart 
with sensibilitjiv that it might be " the fleshly 
table" on which should be written the reve- 
lations of his love. It is not more evident 
that the eye was made for vision, than that 
the soul was created for knowledge ; and 
He who has furnished such abundant pro- 
vision for the gratification of our senses, 
has been still more bountiful in the means 
he has supplied for the cultivation of our 
minds. By the medium of his works and his 
word he has introduced himself to us as our 
tutor, that our terrestrial converse with him 
may fit us for everlasting intercourse and 
intimacy. 

6. God, in his holy word, has commanded 
that manJdnd should be educated. His in- 
junction to Israel was, « And these words 
which I command thee this day shall be in 
thine heart, and thou shalt teach them dili- 
gently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thouwalkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest up. 
And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon 
thine hand, and they shall be as frontlets 
between thine eyes ; and thou shalt write 
them upon the posts of thy house and on 



thy gates." Here is education, constant 
education, and education carried on by every 
one and every thing. It was to be morning, 
noon, and night. It was not merely to he 
the work of the priest and the prophet, but 
of every individual Israelite, both male and 
female. And everything was to contribute 
to it ; for God's word was to be seen on the 
hand and the forehead, on the door-posts 
and the gates. It may be said that this was 
purely religious education, and therefore 
contains in it no command respecting secu- 
lar learning. It is unfortunate for those who 
adduce this objection, that the Scriptures 
have in them such a large portion of secular 
or worldly knowledge. The Old Testament 
contained the divisions of the land of Pales- 
tine, the political, the agricultural, commer- 
cial, and military history of the Jews ; and 
often enters very minutely into domestic life 
and individual biography. In fact, these 
things are so blended, that a Jew could not 
obtain sacred learning without having along 
with it a large portion of secular information ; 
and could not go .to the law for any worldly 
knowledge respecting his inheritance, or the 
deeds of his ancestors, without gaining a 
considerable degree of religious learning. 
Besides, the metaphors employed, and the 
language used to embody divine truth, were 
all borrowed from this world. Almost 
every divine attribute was represented by 
some mundane object, and the pupil had to 
understand and study rocks, animals, plants, 
and human customs, before he could attach 
any ideas to such expressions as God is *' a 
rock," a « shield," a ^ * sun," a « father," or a 
** man of war," &c. The language employed, 
also, was secular, and until that language 
was understood, God's meaning could not 
be apprehended ; but to teach language is 
to give secular learning. Eternity and im- 
mensity have relations to quantity and num- 
bers, and, consequently, to arithmetic and 
mathematics, but these studies are secular. 
We fear that those who so often talk of 
separating secular and religious tuition have 
very imperfect ideas respecting education 
and the soul of man, or the design of reli- 
gion. We are inhabitants of a material 
world, the organs through which the soul 
gains its knowledge are corporal, and even 
divine and spiritual things must be clothed 
in a mundane garb before they c6n be ap- 
prehended by the mind. Besides, religion 
is intended to sanctify and consecrate all 
worldly pursuits. Indeed, vice and virtue, 
in a gpreat measure, consist of the morality 
or immorality of worldly actions. Why 
then ** put asunder those things which God 
has joined together 1" The world affords 
metaphors and langpiage through which re- 
ligion can render herself Intelligible to us ; 
and religinn g^ves precepts and promises to 
enable us to consecrate all worldly or secu- 
lar pursuits to the Cross. Take away every 
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thing lecnlar, and you remove from us t&e 
power of being religious, for you rob us of 
the meana of understanding God'B will, and 
of doing all things for his glory. When, 
therefore, God commands that the young 
should have a religious education, the in- 
junction inyolTee in it a secular education 
at the same time. How many parents there 
are who cannot give their children Scrip- 
tural tuition, because of their own want of 
secular learning. They have neither words 
nor any other symbols through which to 
communicate spiritual knowledge, and, as a 
consequence, tiieir ofispring grow up in 
ignorance. I know numbers of good, pious 
people, whose hearts are evidently right with 
God, and whose bowels yearn over Uie souls 
of their children, and yet, for the want of 
more secular learning, cannot expound the 
sacred volume in their families. The learn- 
ing at most of our colleges is to a great ex- 
tent secular ; and yet the more the mind is 
imbued with this, the better is the student 
prepared to dig deeply into the treasures of 
divine truth. 

To enumerate all the commands which are 
given in the Scriptures, either directly or in- 
directly, respecting the education of man- 
kind, would require more space than can 
now be allotted to this part of the subject. 
But such a recapitulation is not necessary. 
The existence of the Bible as the school- 
book of the world ; the &ct8 it has recorded 
or revealed ; the types and symbols it has 
used ; and the illustrations it has borrowed 
from almost everything in nature or history, 
are demonstrations that God intended that 
the human soul should have an extensive 
education. When we call the Scriptures a 
school-book, we wish the phrase to mean 
something more than a mere r#a</iJt^"book. 
Nothing can be worse than to make the 
sacred volume a species of primer, in which 
children are to learn to put letters and syl- 
lables together; but nothing can be more 
captivating or valuable to the infant mind 
than to make the Bible a school-book, or a 
book from which the intellect shall early 
imbibe correct views of God and religion. 
The child that thus knows the Scriptures 
betimes is, like the in&nt Timothy, tchooled 
for both worlds. 

The Saviour had his eye on universal 
education when he gaVe the commission 
to ''preach the Gk>spel to every creature,*' 
and commanded his apostles to ** make dis- 
ciples of all nations." Every one knows 
that to make disciples means to teach, or to 
communicate ideas. *' To preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature** is an injunction to 
evangelise every single individual, and to 
evangelise is to write the Gospel on the 
heart of every person, or to cast the thoughts 
and feelings of the people into the mould 
of divine truth. Preaching includes teach- 
ing. The apostle says, ^ Whom we preach. 



warning or admonishing every man, and 
teachUtff every man." The words imply 
that the preaching was earned on by ''ad- 
monishing and teaching.*' ''Admonishing 
every man and teaching every man,*' is a 
divine glossary on the word ^preaekf* in- 
tended to show us the apostolic **inodu» 
operand** in evangelisation. Our Lord 
himself went about ** teaching and preach- 
ing in all the towns and villages." When 
he promised the Spirit, it was that he should 
be our Paraclete, or monitor, by leading us 
" into all truth." 

All these passages refer to tuition. Souls 
are to be educated or led out into the pas- 
tures of divine truth. Ministers and teachers 
are called pastors, because they are to feed 
the minds of the people with knowledge. 
It is to be feared that hitherto we have in- 
judiciously separated preaching from teach- 
ing, as if the one belonged only to the pro- 
clamation of the Gospel, and the other to 
the secular tuition of the people. It is not 
every teacher that is qualified to be a 
preacher ; but still every preacher ought to 
be a teacher, and indeed such a one " labours 
in vain and spends his strength for nought " 
if his discourses fail to give knowledge to his 
hearers. Jesus Christ, after having elicited 
from Peter the emphatic words, " Lord, thou 
knowest all things, thou knowest that I love 
thee," replied with the important command, 
"Feed ray lambs." It is as though the 
Saviour had said, "Peter, you have made 
this open profession of attachment to me, 
and you therefore are ready to show your 
regard by doing anything that 1 may require. 
I know that what will please me most will 
be most delightful to you to perform. There 
is one thing r.bove all others on which my 
heart is set. I especially desire that the 
young may be early instructed in my word, 
and to your attention I commend them. 
My most anxious request to you is. Feed 
my lambs." This precious part of the evan- 
gelical history beautifully exhibits to us the 
regard which the Son of God bears to the 
young; and not only shows us that the 
ministers of the Gospel should be " teachers 
of babes," but that due care should be taken 
that all the public instructors of the young 
should be qualified to train them for Christ, 
by making all secular learning subservient 
to their spiritual education. 

7. God has already granted his blessing 
to the labours of those who have duly trained 
the young, and he has promised his presence 
and the influence of his Spirit to encourage 
us for the future. It may perhaps be said 
without much fear of contradiction, that few 
who have undertaken the education of youth 
and duly executed their task " have laboured 
in vain." We have seen that Mohammedans, 
Pagans, and Jews do not "spend their 
strength for nought ;** and the profane and 
the ungodly generally succeed to an awful 
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extent. But it is thought by many that 
Christians never can hope to be equally sue* 
cessful. This opinion, we belieye, is not 
well founded, for there are stronger reasons 
why the believer in Christ should anticipate 
that his principles shall prevail, than can 
possibly be advanced in favour of any rival 
system of tuition. For, in the first place, he 
has truth on his side ; and, secondly, he has 
the promise of God's blessing. AU who 
teach anything contrary to Christianity teach 
error, and while truth is consistent, immuta- 
ble, and omnipotent, error is contradictory, 
changeable, fickle, and comparatively impo- 
tent. Error when it stands alone, uncon- 
tradicted and unopposed, may be strong and 
influential, just as the coward may boast 
great things when no enemy is at hand ; but 
falsehood of every kind, when fairly matched 
with truth, is weakness itself. It is to this 
fact that the friends of real education owe 
much of their success. Considering the im- 
perfect means that have been adopted, and 
the hosts of opponents and influences that 
have been at work in a contrary direction, 
real education has advanced beyond what 
might have been anticipated. The success 
of pious and intelligent parents, Sunday- 
school teachers, ministers, and missionaries 
has been wonderful. Mind has been called 
out into the regions of truth and religion, 
and Christianity has obtained a vantage 
ground in our day beyond anything that has 
been her lot in any former period of her 
history. She has now a far greatex visible 
prospect of universal conquest than in any 
past period. Her prophets always foretold 
her eventual triumphs, and her believing 
followers rested on the *' sure word of pro- 
phecy,'* and *' waited for the kingdom of 
God. ' " Here was the patience and faith 
of the saints.*' But we have more than pro- 
phecy now ; we have history narrating the 
fulfilment of ancient predictions. Amidst 
all the chaos of opinion and of passion, we 
see a presiding spirit brooding over the trou- 
bled scene, and reducing all to order. Mind 
is taking a right direction. Knowledge, 
civilization, and pure religion are advancing. 
Christianity is in the ascendant, and other 
religions on the wane, We have now hosts 
of readers, and books, and inquirers after 
truth, and from what has been done we learn 
what can be effected. Man does nothing 
perfectly at first. The incipient efforts of 
architecture or machinery are rude, but then 
he who invents can improve, and defects in 
mechanism not unfrequently surest their 
remedy. It is a great thing to make a be- 
ginning ; mind is naturally progressive, and, 
unlike matter, gathers strength from opposi- 
tion, especially when encouraged with a 
little success. Now education at present is 
in this very condition. It has been tried, 
and when properly tried, has answered well, 
and the projectors of intellectual and moral 



power are full of hope ; while the abettors of 
ignorance are sinking into despair and dying 
out of the way. In these cheering events we 
have proof upon proof that God intended 
that the mind should be educated in truth. 
If we see the same plant in two different 
places, if in the one it is sickly, shrivelled, 
and unsightly, but in the other it is vigorous, 
beautiful, and evidently matured, or matur- 
injBT, we naturally conclude that the latter is 
in its proper position, and that the former 
is in an uncongenial soil or climate. We 
have seen man under all aspects, and can 
now positively assert, without fear uf contra- 
diction, that it is only by means of due in- 
tellectual and moral culture that his powers 
can arrive at maturity, and hence we justly 
conclude that he was created to be educated. 

We have not only past success to cheer 
us, but God*s promise for the future. When 
the Saviour gave the command, to " make 
disciples of all nations," he added for the en- 
couragement of his servants, " Lo, I am with 
you always, even unto the end of the world." 
The Greek reads, ** Behold, I am with you 
all daytf even until the completion of the 
ages." Every day until the great work of 
illuminating the whole human family is ac- 
complished, the Saviour has promised to be 
with his labourers. Othei promises might be 
quoted in abundance, but this one includes 
all. If the Son of God, the great teacher, 
whom Jehovah has annointed to the pro- 
phetic office, and constituted superiiitend- 
ant of education for the whole world, be 
with us, we have every divine blessing that 
heart can Wish. And the fact that God 
has made such provision for the tuition of 
mankind, and appointed the Redeemer, *' the 
minister of instruction," to direct and bless 
our efforts, should prompt us to exert our- 
selves to the utmost in forwarding a work 
which is so evidently accordant with the will 
of Jehovah. 

8. It may be proper in this place to ob- 
serve, that God intended that every human 
being should be thoroughfy educated. 

We have seen that he has given the same 
essential powers to every mind. Some may 
have more genius, more natural strength of 
intellect, or more susceptibility than others ; 
but still every individual of our race is pos- 
sessed of a soul capable, unless injured by 
disease, of a very high degree of cultivation. 
And further, we all know that human cha- 
racter and happiness are entirely dependent 
on education. What a difference there is 
between an enlightened and an ignorant 
mind ; between a trifling and a judicieus 
mind ; an impure and a sanctified mind ; a 
profane and a devout mind ; a vulgar and 
a polished mind : a rude and a philosophic 
mind ; a savage and a Christian mind ; yet 
all these phases of the same immortal spirit 
have been produced by education. Con- 
version is no exception to this rule, because 
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Gk>d the Spirit moves the heart through the 
medium of the intellect. The soul is rege- 
nerated hy means of knowledge, and human 
instrumentality is, directly or indirectly, em- 
ployed in communicating that knowledge. 
*' How shall they hear without a preacher V 
Kow, as no refined and beneTolent parent 
could bear the thought of having even one of 
his offspring brought up in igpiorance, rude- 
ness, and crime, we may rest assured that the 
" Father of mercies" is not less concerned 
respecting cM his children, and therefore he 
wishes each individual son and daughter to 
be thoroughly and extensively educated. 

We are told also, that ** he is no respecter 
of persons." The rich and the poor meet 
together: the Lord is the maker of them 
all." Earthly parents are sometimes so un- 
natural as to iro wn on a poor and unfortunate 
child, and to bestow especial marks of fa- 
vour on the one who is rich and prosperous : 
but not so our '* Father who is in heaven." 
His " tender mercies are over all his crea- 
tures.'* " A sparrow cannot fall to the 
ground " unnoticed by him ; and the very 
** hairs of our head are all numbered." It 
must therefore be very offensive to him to 
have any of his children left to perish in ig- 
norance. 

We know it is not unusual to refer these 
matters to an over-ruling providence, or 
gome secret decree. But if the decree is 
secret, it is rash for us to profess to be ac- 
quainted with it ; and to talk of providence 
providing that the majority of the human 
family should be ignorant and wicked, is to 
oppose the plainest intimations of revelation, 
as well as to show that we do not yet under- 
stand what providence means. The fact is, 
God has made the human soul to be edu- 
cated ; he has provided all the resources 
necessary for its education ; he has devolved 
on the church the solemn duty of carrying 
his designs into effect, and has promised his 
spirit and blessing to render these efforts 
effectual ; but the work has been neglected ; 
arid not a few, instead of confessing their 
sin in refusing to listen to the ** cry of their 
brother," wish to throw all the blame on 
predestination. But this cannot be allowed 
any longer. We must blame ourselves, and 
ourselves alone, for the ignorance of our 
country, and of the world. For it could be 
shown that, at the present, we, as a nation, are 
wasting on mere luxuries more than enough 
to provide the whole world with the means 
of education. Some people say they cannot 
reconcile the present intellectual and moral 
state of mankind with the goodness of God ; 
and they refer the matter to the mysteries of 
providence ! These remarks remind one of 
a case, in which a nobleman, on leaving his 
mansion for a while, commits it to the care 
of a number of servants ; they are to keep 
everything in repair, — to have the garden, 
the walks, the fields, all duly attended to ; 



and that nothing may be wanting, he places 
at their disposal all necessary resources, and 
allows them to draw on his bank to any 
amount. But as soon as he is gone they 
give tliemselves up to indolence ; they live 
at his expense in luxury and idleness, and 
leave everything to go to ruin and decay. 
At length, perhaps, aroused to a little reflec- 
tion, the}' open their eyes on the wilderness 
with which they are surrounded, and begin 
to wonder at the desolation which is every- 
where presented. One of them says, it is a 
mystery how things could get so bad : and 
another says, he is utterly at a loss to 
reconcile it with the wealth and the taste of 
their master \ Some of them, perhaps, for 
they are foolish enough for anything, declare 
that nothing but a miracle can remove the 
evil, and propose incessant prayer-meetings 
as a remedy ! Would it not tax our patience 
to listen to the folly and wickedness of these 
idle triflers t And if we spoke out, should 
we not exclaim, ** Ye are idle, ye are idle '." 
** Your Lord has fed and clothed you, 
and placed his wealth at your disposal, and 
committed the mansion and the fields to 
your care, that you might keep everything 
in order ; but you spend his money on your 
own luxuries, and pass your time in ease^ 
and slumber, and then wonder at the neglect 
of your master, and call this state of things 
a mystery ! Wonder at your own want of 
fidelity, at your own ingratitude and dis- 
honesty, and behold in the ruin around no 
mystery except the mystery of your own 
wickedness !'* 

The case supposed is no exaggeration of 
what we are almost daily doomed to hear, not 
only in common conversation, but even from 
the pulpit and the press. How often are we 
told that the ignorance of the poor is the will 
of God. A highly pious and polished lady, 
the other day, offered to prove to me from 
Scripture, that the poor ought not to be 
educated, and she quoted Deut. xv. 11 — 
'* The poor shall never cease out of the 
land." It seemed not at all to have occurred 
to her that ** poverty** and ** ignorance** are 
not words of the same meaning ; that there 
ought to be no necessary connection between 
them ; that many who are very poor are far 
from being ignorant ; and that God had 
made the most ample provision and given 
the most solemn command that every Israel- 
ite should be educated. Poor he might be, 
but if prophets, priests, and parents had 
done their duty, he must have been in- 
structed in the works and will of God ; the 
civil, political, and religious history of his 
own country, and the relations it bore to 
other nations. Many of the Jews, doubtless, 
became poor, but if they received the edu- 
cation which God commanded, their minds 
were in a highly cultivated state. 

It is, then, the will of oiu: •* heavenly 
Father*' that none of these little ones should 
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periab *' for lack of knowledge," and there- 
fore he expects that we shall endeayour to 
cultivate every single human mind. We 
have seen that all the powers of the soul 
depend as much upon tuition for their 
healthy exercise as the body depends upon 
food. Knowledge is the only proper ali- 
ment of our intellectual and moral nature, 
and where this is denied, the soul is either 
starved or poisoned. We know also that 
God has not given to us any superfluous 
powers or faculties. As he has not fur- 
nished the body with too many organs or 
members, so he has not granted to the soul 
any superfluous natural endowments; and 
therefore, he intended that the whole mind 
should be educated and matured. Nor was 
it his intention that this should be the 
favoured lot of a few ; he has solemnly com- 
manded that it should be the inheritance of 
every human being. It is not merely in 
higher life that ignorance is a curse; it is 
still more baneful in the lower ranks of 
society. The magistrate, the judge, the 
poor-law and factory commissioners, the 
clergy, and the senate, attribute the crime 
and iniquity that abound to ignorance. In- 
deed, you cannot point out a defect in the 
clown or the pauper, but they all agree in 
imputing it to the want of better training. 
Ignorance is said to fill the pot-house, the 
poorhouse, (he gaol, and not unfrequently 
the hospital. What an acknowledgment is 
this, that every human being ought to be 
duly instructed. It is a demonstration that 
God will not work without us. We might 
pray until the day of doom for the enlight- 
enment of mankind, but unless we associ- 
ated suitable exertion with prayer, the last 
trumpet would find the world as rude and 
depraved as it is now. To leave only one 
of the human family without proper training 
is to commit a great crime against God and 
against society. It would be difficult to 
find a single individual of our race in a 
perfectly isolated condition; and, as igno- 
rance and vice are not less prolific than 
knowledge and virtue, every victim of edu- 
cational neglect must be an intellectual and 
moral seoui^ to the sphere in which he 
moves. We must not say, that because the 
man is a peasant or an operative, because 
the woman is to hoe turnips and weed com, 
therefore little tuition is needed. We must 
remember that these cultivators of the soil 
and spinners of yam have souls of the same 
natural fabric, powers, and dimensions as the 
prince and the philosopher ; that these souls 
must think and feel and act ; and by the 
necessary law of their being, if not directed 
aright, must become the concocters of vice 
and iniquity. It should not be forgotten 
that every soul has a sphere to move in, 
which it must either bless or curse. The 
moon can either cheer our night or eclipse 
our day. The same land that smiles with 



com may produce henbane, and pour fortli 
mephitic vapours, or, if not cultivated, will 
be likely to produce weeds. Besides, the 
masses are the base of the social pyramid, 
and he must be a novice in civil economy 
who can dream that the superstructure wiU 
be firm and secure when the foundation is 
rotten. ** Wisdom and knowledge,*' says the 
philosophic prophet, ** shall be the stability 
of thy times." The history of the world is 
strewed with little else than the ruins of 
empires. Kingdoms towering to heaven 
have passed away like a dream, and it would 
require no deep research to find that ignor- 
ance and vice were the cause of their de- 
cay. Proud Babel is no more ; philosophic 
Greece has fallen ; the empire of the Cesars 
is gone ; the victorious Saracens and Otto- 
mans are sunk into insignificance; and 
almost every dynasty in the world, at this 
very moment, is tottering; and the reason 
is obvious, the masses, by whose power 
alone every empire must rise or fall, have 
been neglected. All the churches of Chris- 
tendom are more or less in an unhealthy 
state, many of them utter the most grievous 
wailings respecting their ** danger," and yet 
seem not to know the cause. But can real 
religion exist apart from knowledge 1 Chris- 
tianity is the divinest of all sciences, but to 
be understood it must be taught. It is to 
I be the relit;ion of every human being ; and 
is beautifully adapted to enlighten every in- 
tellect, to purify every heart, and Regulate 
every action, and thus perfect every charac- 
ter ; but it cannot do this without being un- 
derstood ; its whole force is moral and not 
physical. God, who made the soul, is the 
author of the Bible ; and there is, conse- 
quently, such a congeniality between mind 
and divine truth, that intimacy must secure 
union and blessedness. It is an awful fact, 
that we have never as yet given the masses 
the means of conversion. We have not 
nursed infant man for Christ. We revile 
infidels, forgetting that we have not given 
them that knowledge without which faith 
would be a fiction ; and that therefore no 
small portion of the responsibility of their 
condition rests on us. Churches or states 
built on ignorance, and supported by blind 
devotees, must always be insecure. Com- 
mercial, civil, and domestic relations, cement- 
ed without knowledge, in the very nature of 
things are destitute of the elements of union. 
Without science, agriculturists and manu&c- 
turers will be perpetually making the most 
fatal mistakes, or have the mortification of 
seeing the best intentioned schemes thwarted 
and defeated by the ignorance of those whom 
they employ. The mind, in an uneducated 
state, is often too blind to distinguish be- 
tween friend and foe, and in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred spurns its benefac- 
tors, and yields itself most implicitly to those 
who hurry it onward to ruin. Until the 
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masses are thoroughly^ intellectualfyt tden- 
tificaUyt and religious/y trained, eyerything 
must be in an unsettled and precarious con- 
dition. 

9. In this work of educating the world 
God intended that women should have a 
Tery large portion of attention. She was 
created to be the mother, the helpmeet, the 
companion, the associate of man. Every 
effort to render her a mere cipher has proved 
her importance and her worth. She is not 
merely the mother, but, during the most im- 
portant period of our existence, the guide of 
our youth. Wherever she is ignorant and 
depraved, man never arrives at his proper 
dignity. This is awfully evident in savage 
and imcivilized countries ; and in our own 
land, also, myriads of evils have arisen from 
inattention to the due cultivation of the 
female mind. The station of woman among 
us is highly responsible, and yet little care 
has been taken to fit her for the high rank 
to which she is raised. We have literally 
put a sceptre into her hand ; for we allow 
her influence in society to be paramount, 
but, at the same time, smile at the supposed 
mental weakness of the being we have thus 
exalted. Within the last few years more has 
been done than in any former period to 
awaken attention to the intellectual culture 
of the other sex, and yet it is not unusual to 
find sensible and thoughtful men speak in a 
disparaging and almost supercilious manner 
of the weakness and infirmity of the female 
mind. Highly as woman is said to be es- 
teemed among us, still she has not as yet been 
duly appreciated, nor has she been prepared 
by the proper cultivation of her faculties to 
fill that exalted sphere which she was created 
to occupy and bless. 

If either of the sexes ought to have supe- 
rior training, that privilege should be espe- 
cially ceded to woman. If you have igno- 
rant women, you must have a large mass of 
foolish and depraved men ; but on the con- 
trary, make the female portion of any nation 
intellectual, and the other sex must also be 
mentally improved. In the character of 
companions, friends, sisters, wives, mothers, 
nursemaids, nurses, and domestic servants, 
there is a sphere of usefulness assigned to 
woman which angels might envy. In a 
majority of cases the minds of youth of both 
sexes are formed by females. Girls are 
generally educated by their own sex, and 
boys, in most instances, have their charac- 
ters stamped before they leave the guardian- 
ship of mothers and governesses. And this 
is not more the case in the higher ranks of 
life than in the other orders of society. In- 
deed, among the peasantry and operatives, in 
not a few instances, the only teacher that 
the boy or girl has had has been the mother, 
or some other female attendant. Perhaps 
there has been no school at hand, or the pa- 
rents have been too poor to pay for tuition, 



or the children may have been hurried away 
to the fields or the factory at an early age ; 
and therefore anything but home education 
has been out of the question. In such cir- 
cumstances an intelligent mother might 
have done wonders. In fact, if we properly 
weighed the subject, we should be forced 
to the conclusion that without such invalua- 
ble characters education can never be carried 
on. In a well regulated community, mothers 
could never be spared from home. No 
economy can be worse than that which, for 
a paltry eightpence or tenpence a day, robs 
a young family of its natural guardian and 
guide. Were the wages as many pounds as 
pence, still the pecuniary gain would be a 
mental and mural loss, for which all the gold 
in the universe would be but a poor com- 
pensation. Mothers make, or allow others 
to make, the characters of their children. 
We are told by the highest authority, that 
'*A child left (to himself) bringeth his 
mother to shame." Our translators have 
supplied the words in the brackets ; the He- 
brew may be read *' A neglected child is a 
disgrace to his mother.*' The former part of 
the verse proves that the reference is to 
mental or educational desertion. We can- 
not look on the being who abandons her off- 
spring as anything less than a monster ; we 
should deem it a profanation of language to 
call her a woman or a mother ; and, if the 
desertion of the body be so base and un-. 
natural, what shall we say of the abandon- 
ment of the immortal soull It is to the 
want of proper maternal superintendence 
that we owe our crowded gaols, our over- 
fiowing unions, and our pestilential houses 
of ill fame. " What," said one to Napoleon, 
** What does France require to make her a 
great nation 1" ** Mother*,'* was the reply. 
This is all that any nation requires to render 
it truly great and happy. 

It may be said that the women of our day 
have neither time nor mental capacity to 
train their offspring. What a confession is 
this! Not timel A Christian nation. 
Christian landowners and manufacturers, 
confessedly the richest in (he world, not 
allow time to mothers to nurse and train 
their children 1 Alas! we fear that in many 
instances the admission is correct ; but if so, 
the fact is one of the foulest blots in our 
history. It intimates that those who derive 
their thousands anjiually from the soil, and 
who owe all their wealth to the labourers 
who cultivate the ground, are too avaricious 
to allow the peasant sufiBcient wages to 
enable him to train his family ; and there- 
fore mothers must be torn from their chil- 
dren and their homes to earn a few pence 
per day to buy themselves bread ! This is 
dooming mothers to be unnatural, children 
to be orphans, and ignorant and depraved ; 
and all for the base love of pelf. What are 
fields or manufactories worth, if the labourer 
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oroperatiTe be removed 1 It it man that 
giTet Talue to all. He is the true philo- 
■opher^s stone that turns all into gold. Re- 
move his muscles and mental powers, and 
acres and machinery would not be worth a 
straw. Surely, then, he who gives value to 
all ought not to be indigent. For the owner 
to take the lion's share, and leave the noble 
being by whose skill and hard toil the wealth 
was gained, to starve, is no common crime in 
the eyes of Him who commanded that even 
the OS which treadeth out the com shall not 
be muzzled, and who has said, <* The labourer 
is worthy of his wages/* If there is not 
time for mothers to watch over and train 
their children during their early years, then 
there ought to be time. Children cannot 
be made orphans with impunity. ^'God 
will not hold him guiltless" who rob these 
little ones of that maternal care which he 
created them to enjoy. Y erily, it is of more 
importance to have an intelligent and moral 
])opulation, than to have great capitalists 
and landowners. Wealth cannot make any 
nation great. Enlightened moral principle 
is the only true glory of any kingdom or 
empire ; but this dignity cannot be obtained 
apart from the due cultlTation of all the 
powers of the human soul, and to. accomplish 
this, we must have the agency of mothers. 
It is now almost become a proverb, '* that 
every great man has been made such by his 
mother ;" and if this has been effected in a 
few instances, why should not the principle 
be carried out generally 1 ** Whatever woman 
has done, woman may do.*' The minds of 
women are alike. All have the same essen- 
tial powers. The disparity is not so great 
a» many suppose, and in numerous cases is 
rather tiie fault of education than of nature. 
Females of the least capacity are capable of 
an immense amount of good or evil, indeed 
the least talented often do the most mischief. 
An imbecile mother is a national calamity, 
and therefore where there may seem to. be 
any natural deficiency, tenfold more care is 
requisite to supply by tuition what seems to 
be constitutionally imperfect. Besides the 
most useful women, mothers, servants, and 
others, have not been distinguished as the 
most brilliant geniuses. A good common 
understanding, which all sane minds possess, 
endowed with real knowledge and guided 
by right principle, is all that is requisite for 
the due education of the generality of man- 
kind ; and these qualifications all the mo- 
thers in our country ought to enjoy. 
When we talk of the masses, we should re* 
member that the commonality, as well as the 
nobility, have had mothers; and that our 
peasants and operatives owe their present 
characters to maternal influence or maternal 
neglect. If the base of the social pyramid 
is insecure, if church and state are in 
danger, the evil may be traced to the igno- 
rance and poverty which robbed the present 



population of the superintendance and tvH 
ition of enlightened mothers. We know 
also that, in not a few cases, the excellent in- 
struction of the Sunday and the daynschool is 
almost entirely neutralized by the ignorance 
and depravity which the child is doomed to 
witness at home. Until the domestic circle 
is enlightened and purified, and rendered 
the coadjutor of public tuition, we shall 
have to mourn over the disappointment of 
our fondest anticipations respecting the 
rising generation. Home education must 
foster what is learnt at school, before weca^ 
have a truly intelligent and religious popu- 
lation ; but this can never take place so long 
as the mind of woman is left in an igiculti- 
vated state. The poorest mother may, 
through the agency of her children, exert 
an influence which may extend to the 
throne, and must be £elt in eternity. 

But it may be hinted, that if women had 
time allowed them, yet they ha^e not attain- 
ments enough to train their children in the 
right wa^. Were we not very deeply sunk 
in iniquity we could not give utterance to 
such an admission a^ this without being 
covered with blushes. With books, liberty 
to educate, property enough to supply the 
world with schools, and bibles sufficient to 
evangelize every human being, at our dis- 
posal — ^with ail these resources in our hand, 
to admit that the mass of the women of 
England are not qualified to educate their 
own ofbpring during infancy and childhood, 
is to impeach not only our Christianity, but 
our humanity. What have the clergy been 
doing, if human beings are in this worse 
than brutal condition.'* The hen watches 
over her brood until they are perfectly fitted 
to take care of themselves, and fill the 
stations in the link of being ordained by 
Providence. The vulture, the tigress, the 
she-wolf, nurse and protect and train their 
young ; and must we be told that woman, 
whose soul is an emanation from heayen, 
and who, in this day, is especially sur- 
rounded with all the means of a divine edu^ 
cation, is unfit to superintend her ofl'4>ring t 
Where is our Christianity, if we have allowed 
the fairest part of God's creation to sink so 
£ir below wolves, tigresses, and vultures) 
But granting the admission — and we fear it 
is too true — still, ought things to^remain thus 
any longer! If " at the time of this ignor- 
ance God has winked, he now commands 
all men everywhere to^repent." We have 
at our disposal all the means requisite to 
r^ise woman to her proper intellectual and 
moral dignity, to qualify her to shed the 
most beneficent influence on society, and 
" serve her generation according to the will 
of God." In the many bright examples of 
intelligent servants, mothers, and govern- 
esses, we have living evidences of what every 
female can be. Samuel, John the Baptist, 
Timothy, and our blessed Lord himself, had 
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their characters to a great extent formed by 
their mothers. No one is so fitted to rule 
and direct the infant mind as woman. Her 
empire is the heart ; her force is persuasion, 
'* in her tongue is the law of kindness ;" and 
when she is so trained that ** she can open 
her mouth with wisdom/' **her children 
shall arise, and call her blessed," and from 
the pure fountain of domestic tuition and vir- 
tue shall be poured forth a race of Samuels, 
Timothys, Lydias, and Marys to minister 
to the salvation of our dark world. 

It could be shown that all female de- 
pravity springs from ignorance. In a report 
of the Metropolitan police, published in 
1839, it was stated, that of seven hundred 
and ten females who had been apprehended, 
*' four hundred and forty-one could neither 
read nor write, two hundred and forty-five 
could read only, or read and write imper- 
fectly, only twenty-two coidd read and write 
well, and but one had received superior 
instruction." And if education means, as 
we have endeavoured to show, not the mere 
art of reading and writing, but the due cul- 
tivation of all the powers of the soul, we 
have no doubt it would be found, that not 
one of these unhappy beings had ^been sub- 
jected to rational and Christian tuition. In 
nearly all the reports of schools, which I 
shall have presently to produce, it will be 
seen that the boys &r out-number the girls, 
and that the former receive a far more ex- 
tensive education than the latter. Talk 
of caste in India ! Our own schools are 
branded with male and female castes ; and 
thus society is poisoned at the fountain-head. 
The minds of women are as active as those 
of men ; and if we exclude them from the 
real world of knowledge, they will luxuriate 
in the world of fiction and folly. The im- 
agination must work, and if not made the 
temple of truth and religion, will become 
** the cage of every unclean bird, the hold 
of every foul spirit, and the habitation of 
devils." Mary Magdalene was a woman, 
but this did not exempt her from the malig- 
nant influence of the prince of darkness. It 
was from her that our Lord " cast out seven 
devils." Herodias was as much a woman 
by nature as the virgin mother of our Lord. 
The infant savage is bom with as fine an 
intellect and as fine feelings as the off- 
spring of our queen. The rudest, most ig- 
norant, most unfeeling, and most abandoned 
female in the land was once an innocent 
babe, with as delicate susceptibilities as the 
purest, and holiest, and loveliest matron in 
the land. The difference has been caused 
by education. The one has been trained to 
be a monster, and the other to be a saint 
and a seraph. 

Women not fit to educate their children ! 
What is there then so mysterious in the tu- 
ition of the young, that such uncommon 
geniuses should be required to train the 



infant mind t We might ask if there is any 
thing in the whole circle of science, litera- 
ture, or religion "beyond the grasp of female 
intellect t All knowledge, to be knowledge 
to us, must be elaborated in the human 
mind; and what has been conceived and 
moulded in one mind can be understood by 
another. Mind was intended by our Crea- 
tor to be the mirror of truth. It can become 
the bright reflector of the material and 
spiritual world, and every heart is capable 
of being lighted up with this spiritual illu- 
mination. We may not have ascended to 
the same scientific eminence as others; we 
may have our minds darkened by ignorance, 
superstition, and bigotry; our senses may 
not have <*been exercised to discern both 
good and evil;" and therefore, thoughts 
which are clear to others may be obscure 
to us : but then the defect is in the training, 
and not in the mind. The Pisgah of know- 
ledge may be ascended by all ; and though 
some may climb faster than others, yet it is 
probable that ratlier from discouragement 
than from any other cause, numbers never 
make any effort to reach its summit. 

With so many illustrious names' that adorn 
the pages of female biography before us, we 
must not despise the mind of woman. His- 
tory teaches what revelation asserts, that 
God has " fashioned all hearts alike," and 
therefore all have the same essential attri- 
butes. We shall, perhaps, by and by 
discover that in natural mental power, as in 
Christianity, there is neither " male nor fe- 
male, barbarian nor Scythian^ bond nor 
free." All that is necessary to be known 
for her own improvement, and for the due 
education of her children, may be as dis- 
tinctly understood by the peasant's daughter 
as by a princess. And we cannot imagine a 
more suitable and lovely medium through 
which truth could shine into the mind of an 
infant, than the heart of a mother. Woman 
is particularly communicative, and seems 
never more at home than when pouring the 
contents of her full bosom into the soul of 
her offspring ; why then, should we by ig- 
norance, or any other cause, deprive her of 
this pleasure, or rob her children of the in- 
estimable privilege of learning the lessons of 
wisdom from her lips t 

It seems strange that we should talk of 
mothers being unfit to educate their children, 
when we have hitherto thought anything 
would do to take care of infant man. Almost 
any superannuated old woman has been de- 
legated to look after these heirs of glory ; 
and, not unfrequently, the most ignorant 
girl in the house has been the nursemaid. 
Worse tuition than that to which the young 
of the human species has been subjected it 
is difficidt to imagine. Horses, dogs, hawks, 
falcons, and parrots have had ten thousand 
times more naturar.and rational attention; 
and therefore to talk of mothers as unfit to 
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train their children is to condemn ourseWes ; 
for we haye been in the habit of acting as if 
we thought that anything, howeyer ignorant, 
would do to watch over the childhood of an 
heir of glory. Besides, if the minds of mo- 
thers are simple, so is also the infant mind, 
and therefore we have in the parent the 
Tery best instructress of the rising genera- 
tion. Mothers have an almost divine art 
in making themselves understood, as well 
as in understanding, their offspring. The 
intercourse between the maternal and the 
infant mind is one of the most beautiful 
sights on earth; and were these almost 
supernatural facilities of thought and sym- 
pathy only consecrated to truth and religion, 
we might soon turn our union-houses into 
manufactories and our gaols into temples. 
The sway of maternal wisdom would super- 
sede police inspection, and render the rising 
generation capable of self-government, and 
fully qualified to use, without the least 
abuse, every species of rational liberty. 

We would not in these remarks be under- 
stood to intimate that in the present state of 
things home education should supersede the 
public school; but we want it to be pre- 
paratory and auxiliary thereto, and indeed 
we must have it so before society can be 
thoroughly regenerated. 

10. The immense power of the human 
tongue might be here introduced as an 
intimation that man ought to be properly 
educated. Some have called man <* a laugh- 
ing animal," a ** bartering animal,'* ** a 
fire-making animal," " a talking animal," 
because each of these characteristics is pe- 
culiar to the human species. Man is the 
only creature in this world that laughs. 
*' God," says Sarah, "has made me to 
laugh ;" ** Abraham fell on his face and 
laughed;" and the son whose birth gave 
so much pleasure to this venerable pair 
was called *' Isaac," which means laughter. 
There is a greater connection between 
laughter and the possession of intellectual 
powers than many persons have imagined. 
Man is the only being that kindles a fire 
and cooks his food, and volumes might be 
written on the influence of this character- 
istic on human society. He is also a com- 
mercial being. Animals are not addicted to 
barter or merchandise, but man was evidently 
made to be a trader, and commerce has al- 
ways been, and as long as the world shall last 
is intended to be, one of the most influential 
handmaids of civilization. One might yery 
considerably enlarge on each of these pecu- 
liarities of the human family, and deduce 
from them many an argument in favour of 
the thorough education of that immortal 
principle with which they are so intimately 
connected. But we intend here to confine 
our attention to that wonderful faculty 
which we call speech. This is one of the 
most glorious and tremendous of the gifts 



of the Creator. We read in'tbe Scriptures 
of the "scourge of the tongue," of the 
•* lying tongue," •« the flattering tongue/* 
" the backbiting tongue," " the perverse 
tongue," ** the naughty tongue," and " the 
rage of the tongue.** We have also ** the 
soft tongue," " the tongue of the wise," and 
"the tongue of the learned." The Bible 
compares it to *•' an arrow,'* to " a sword," 
to '* a sharp sword," and " a devouring fire."' 
James likens it to " the helm of a ship." 
He calls it " a flre, a world of iniquity, an 
unruly evil, full of deadly poison," capable 
of " defiling the whole body," of " setting on 
fire the course of nature," and of being it- 
self " set on fire of hell." He intimates 
that it is more untameable than '* birds, 
beasts, fishes, or serpents." In fact, that it 
cannot be tamed so as to be trusted to itself, 
but like the horse must always be " held in 
with bit and bridle." He adds also that he 
who " offends not in word is a perfect man, 
and able to curb the whole body." With 
this little member we can "bless God or 
curse men.** It can become a scoffer, a 
brawler, and a blasphemer. To show the 
pollution to which it can giye utterance, 
" the throat '* of the wicked is said to be 
" an open sepulchre." Our Lord tells us that 
for " every idle word that men shall speak 
they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment." " For by thy words," says he, 
" thou shalt be justified, and by thy words 
thou shalt be condemned." " Foolish talk- 
ing and jesting" are prohibited by the Apos- 
tle. The Psalmist speaks of the tongue as 
the " glory " of man, and felt so much the 
responsibility of possessing such an invaluable 
faculty, that he prays to Jehovah to " set a 
watch before his mouth, and keep the door 
of his lips ;" and tells us that he himself 
" kept his mouth with a bit and bridle while 
the ungodly were before " him. 

The intimations of Scripture concerning 
the good or evil that can be effected by the 
tongue are fully borne out by history and 
by every day's experience. We may gather 
some idea respecting the immense infiuence 
of the tongue, if we only try to suppose 
what would have been the result if man- 
kind had never enjoyed the gift of speech, 
or endeavour to imagine what would be 
the consequence if the whole world were, 
from this time, to be struck dumb, never to 
speak again. There would, it is true, be an 
instant stop put to evil speaking, falsehood, 
error, railing, obscenity, and blasphemy, but 
there would be also an immediate cessation 
to the progress of knowledge, civilization, 
and Christianity. The tongue is so essen- 
tial to man that we cannot improve the 
world without it. It is indeed a most tre- 
mendous power for evil, but at the same 
time it can be made the instrument of im- 
measurable good. We must wait until the 
day of doom before we can have a full idea 
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of its crimes. In every age it has been *^ a 
deadly poison '* and " a world of iniquity," 
and the mischief that it is now every day 
doing is known to God only. The alehouse, 
the tea-gardens, and other haunts of dissi- 
pation and crime, would tell us that its com- 
parison to ** an open sepulchre " is no exag- 
geration. The hay- field, the railway, the 
factory, and the homes of the vulgar and 
profane, are not uufrequently awful speci- 
mens of **the filthy conversation of the 
wicked." 

But like every other faculty with which 
God has endowed us, the tongue can be 
consecrated to the cause of truth and religion. 
How many in our day have devoted their 
tongues to the furtherance of liberty, science, 
and Christianity ! As the world has been 
polluted and enslaved by the agency of 
speech, so it is to be saved by talking. Al- 
ready much has been done for the redemp- 
tion of man by means of this power. Elo- 
quence has pleaded the cause of the slave 
and burst his fetters. The demons of op- 
pression, tyranny, superstition, idolatry, un- 
belief, and irreligion have been smitten, and 
are now in the throes of death, and the 
Gospel, by the influence of persuasion alone, 
is winning for itself an unlimited dominion 
throughout the world. "We have now thou- 
sands of Miriams who celebrate the triumphs 
of Jehovah. We have myriads of parents, 
Sabbath-school teachers, itinerants, minis- 
ters, and missionaries, whose souls are bap- 
tized with holy fire, and whose lips have 
been purified by <*a live coal from the 
altar," and who are giving utterance ** to 
that wisdom which is from above.'* Still 
the prophets of the Lord are comparatively 
few, while the enemies of the Gospel are so 
many, that were it not for the omnipotence 
of truth and of the God of truth, we should 
sit down in despair. 

But things must not always remain thus. 
The Lord Jesus ** in all things shall have the 
pre- eminence,** and a time is coming when 
his hosts shall outnumber the forces of the 
prince of darkness. " Every knee shall 
bow to him, and every tongue confess to 
God." ** He must reign until his enemies 
are his footstool,*' and thus become his wor- 
shippers. " Every family on the face of the 
earth is to be blessed in him.'* ** The 
knowledg'e of the Lord" is so thoroughly 
to cover the earth," that there shall be no 
need of ** teaching our brother or neighbour, 
saying, Know the Lord, for all shaU know 
him from the least to the greatest." And 
this great change is to be brought about by 
the instrumentality of the tongue, and there- 
fore the tongue must be educated. But to 
instruct the tongue is to discipline the heart, 
for ** out of the abundance of the heart the 
tongue speaketh.'* The tongue is only a 
corporeal member, made out of common clay, 
and in itself as inert as any other piece of 



matter. Its organization is not intellectual- 
ity, and but for its connection with the soul 
it would be incapable of good or evil. Na- 
turally there is no more morality or immo- 
rality belonging to the tongue of man than 
to that of a parrot or a nightingale. Its deceit, 
its poison, its fire, are all generated in the soul. 
It owes all its greatness and its influence to 
the immortal mind. Organsof speech would 
be useless if severed from the immaterial 
principle which moves them. The charac- 
ter of the tongue depends entirely on the 
character of the soul. There is a monotony 
about the sweetest warblers of the grove. 
The nightingale has but one song ; the tale 
of the parrot is soon told : but the varied 
strains of the human tongue cannot be re- 
gistered. The soul is a rich fountain of 
thought, and the phases of its conceptions 
and feelings so various, that even the most 
eloquent tongue must fail to express them. 
Still there is a stru^le to do this ; hence our 
propensity to talk, and the almost infinite 
variety of ideas to which the tongue gives 
utterance. It is a memorable event in the 
history of infancy when it first acquires the 
power of giving a vocal form to its thoughts 
and feelings. How delighted we all were, 
when young, to be allowed to talk without 
restraint! Our tongues never tired. In 
fact this member hardly ever grows weary, 
and seems to stop rather from mental ex- 
haustion, from sympathy with the rest of 
the body, or regard for the feelings of others, 
than from real weariness. The pleasures of 
speech are incalculable ; to think aright and 
feel aright, and give utterance to our thoughts 
and feelings, embraces a very large amount 
of what is necessary to consummate our 
happiness. 

We must not suppose that these pleasures 
are confined to cultivated and benevolent 
minds. There is in the heart of the peasant 
a deep mine of thought and sensibility which 
when expressed adds very greatly to the 
happiness of the individual. When we can 
get these poor people to open their minds 
to us, we perceive by the features that 
play on their countenances that there is 
much pent up within which they want to 
utter. And much as we recoil from con- 
tact with the pestilential breath of the im- 
pure, yet we must have perceived that these 
polluted minds experience a large share of 
unhallowed pleasure in pouring forth the 
treasures of their unsanctified hearts. Man, 
as hinted already, was made not only to 
think, but to talk. In fact, to think with- 
out talking is one of the heaviest afflictions. 
The silent system, in our prisons is the 
severest torture that ever was infiicted. 
What an improvement it would be, if in- 
stead of thus rendering these victims of ig- 
norance speechless, and appointing an officer 
to repress every utterance of thought, the 
schoolmaster were substituted for the police* 
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man, and these nnhappy creatures were 
taught to response to the catechisings of 
truth. Prison discipline would then en- 
lighten and reform the culprit, and send him 
forth to society a regenerated man. 

When left free, mind will endeavour to 
give utterance to its thoughts, and, as the 
Apostle James intimates, the character of 
the stream will exactly correspond with the 
fountain whence it flows, and be either 
« salt or fresh, sweet or bitter." We must 
" make the tree good if we would have good 
fruit" " A good tree," our Lord tells us, 
'< cannot bring forth evil fruit, neither can a 
corrupt tree bring forth good fruit." He in- 
timates that there is an impossibility about 
these things. The evil cannot be good, the 
good cannot be evil. The savage cannot 
give utterance to humane ideas, because he 
has none. The idolater who has never heard 
of Christ cannot talk like a Christian, because 
he has never had the means of obtaining any 
Scriptural opinions. All the pestilential 
talkers of our day speak from a full heart. 
** From the evil treasures of their hearts they 
bring forth evil things." Yet all these pol- 
luted and polluting beings were bom with- 
out a single idea. The treasures of their 
minds are not natural, but acquired. They 
are the accumulations of a vicious education. 
They have been educated to talk as they do. 
They may have employed their imaginations 
in giving new forms to sin, but the germs of 
their unhallowed thoughts have been ob- 
tained from the persons and objects with 
which they have been associated. 

Men and women cannot use their tongues 
properly until their minds are furnished with 
correct sentiments. Homily upon homily 
may be given to the rude and ignorant' re- 
specting the proper use of the tongue, but 
until the mind is made the storehouse of 
truth, we shall preach in vain. The only 
distinct ideas that many of these neglected 
people have, are depraved, low, and vulgar, 
and the only well defined words they have 
been taught to utter are of the vilest 
kind. In fact, we have disapproved of fur- 
nishing their minds with knowledge, and 
teaching them to speak well. We have 
thought that if we did so we should spoil 
them for cooks and housemaids, for spinners, 
labourers, and grooms. We have intimated 
that anything like scientific knowledge or 
polished speech would make them idle, and 
therefore have deemed it necessary for the 
security of church and state that their ideas 
should be false and vulgar, and their lan- 
guage the lowest patois. Our avarice could 
not allow them time or opportunity to learn 
to think or speak correctly. We made them 
orphans in infancy by hurrying their mothers 
away to the fields or the factories ; we denied 
them any suitable teachers or 'guardians to 
supply the place of the parents of whom they 
wtre BO early bereft ; and at seven or eight 



years old we sent them forth to earn their 
bread, and to herd with beings whose 
** throats were an open sepulchre," and then 
we stand aghast at the ignorance, vulgarity, 
and wickedness of the lower orders, as we 
choose to call them. We have turned them 
over ** to the world, the flesh, and the devil " 
to educate them, and then have loudly in- 
voked the offended and insulted majesty of 
heaven to stay the torrents of iniquity which 
we have allowed to deluge society ! We have 
hoped that conversion granted on a large 
scide would cure the ignorance and depravity 
which has spread through our negligence. 
We have been afraid to cultivate the intel- 
lects and refine the minds of the masses by 
correct knowledge, lest we should not have 
an abundance of ** the hewers of wood and 
drawers of water," and we have prayed that 
divine mercy would interpose and miracu- 
lously supply our lack of humanity. But 
God has not heard us. He has granted con- 
versions enough to keep religion from being 
altogether extinct, but he reserves ** the out- 
pouring of his spirit" upon all flesh until the 
day when all mankind shall be duly edu- 
cated in the truth. Let the fields be ploughed 
and sown, and then the genial shower will 
descend. «Paul planted and ApoUos wa- 
tered, and God gave the increase," or 
caused the seed and the plant to grow ; but 
neither of these holy men would have ex- 
pected any growth or increase if they had 
neglected to plant or water. 

If we would have mankind to refrain from 
speaking evil, we must imbue their minds 
with useful knowledge. Until we do this, 
the tongue will of necessity " be a world of 
iniquity." Human beings associated toge- 
ther will talk. God created them to talk, 
and talk they must. But then their con- 
versation cannot be wiser, purer, more in- 
tellectual, or more holy than their minds, 
and their minds cannot be well-informed 
without proper instruction. Were we to do 
our duty; to institute schools — ^not schools 
for ignorance, but schools for knowledge, su- 
perintended by intelligent and well-qualified 
teachers ; were we to prolong the time of tui- 
tion and furnish all the means for the healthy 
education of the soul, then we should send 
forth to the fields and the manufactories 
minds imbued with truth and religion. 
Then association, instead of being contami- 
nating, would be puriiying, and every shop, 
and kitchen, and farm, and hop-yai^, and 
&ctory, would become a seminary in which 
the training commenced in the maternal, the 
infant, and public school would be carried 
on to maturity. 

11. Man is intended to be a reading being, 
and therefore needs to be properly educated. 
We believe that God intended for every 
human being to be a reader. This is evi- 
dent from the fact that he himself has be- 
come an author^ and has commanded all 
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** to search the Scriptures." He lores all 
his children alike ; and there is not one of 
his scms or daughters that he wishes to he 
deharred from the priyilege of reading and 
understanding their Father's epistles of 
lOTe. The opinion is also gaining ground 
among us, that every person ought to be 
taught to read. Those who maintain the 
contrary are last dying away, and leaving 
no successors to whom they can bequeath 
their predilections in favour of ignorance. 
Still there are not a few who imagine, that 
if we teach persons to read we have given 
them an ample educi^tion. But learning to 
read is nothing more than the learning to 
call letters by certain names, to unite them 
into syllables, and distinguish them by a 
certain pronunciation. Now all this may be 
done without understanding the significa- 
tion of a single word. It is said that Milton 
•taught his daughters to read Greek, but never 
initiated them into the meaning of the terms 
they pronounced. We fear that there are 
not a few in our country who might almost 
as well read Chinese as English, for all the 
knowledge they obtain. It is not enough 
to be a mere reader; we must read with 
our understandings, or our minds will not 
be the wiser. But to accomplish the latter, 
«very word must be made plain ; for if we 
know not the meaning of a word, it can 
give us no knowledge, and is as unintelli- 
gible as it would be were it written in an 
unknown tongue. Hence education, to de- 
Benre the name> must go a great deal fur- 
ther than merely teaching the people the 
sounds of the various combinations of the 
alphabet. 

Nor must we suppose that we have done 
our duty and completed our task, when we 
have not only taught the masses to read, but 
have also given them an insight into the 
exact signification of every word in our lan- 
guage. Something more is needed, and 
must be done, or else our good intentions may 
prove a curse rather than a blessing. We 
live in an age of books ; the press teems 
with publications, and many of them are of 
the most pestilential character ; some of the 
worst are written in a most fascinating style, 
and eminently adapted to delude the un- 
wary. We have taught the people to read, 
and read they will. We have set the press 
at liberty, and cannot restrain it again, — in- 
deed it would be madness to do so. To 
repress thought is not the way to correct it. 
Quacks heal the hurt slightly, by contriving 
to cover the sore, while the poison remains 
to prey on the vitals ; but the skilful prac- 
titioner eradicates the disease, and keeps 
the wound open until the sloughing is com- 
pleted. The world has for ages been scourged 
with political and ecclesiastical quackery. 
Men have not been allowed to tell their 
thoughts, and have been sent to dungeons, 
or the Inquisition, for speaking freely. To 



gibbet a man for heterodoxy is not the most 
rational way to lead him into the truth. Those 
who set fire to Servetus sent the man and 
his errors into eternity ; and by that bar- 
barous act did nothing to confute or en- 
lighten atheists. To be sure it demands less 
labour to bum than to convince a heretic ; 
for any novice or savage may apply it torch 
to his funeral pile ; while it would require a 
philosopher to bring him over to the truth. 
We should not make the world one grain 
the wiser though we covered the land with 
the fires of Smithfield. Spiritual illumi- 
nation can never be advanced by such 
means. Doubtless there were many who 
would have been delighted to have brought 
Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, and others of 
their class to the stake ; but Christianity 
would have gained nothing by such obla- 
tions, — she would rather have lost ; because 
the impression would have been left on the 
minds of thousands, that the religion of the 
Bible is a poor imbecile thing, unable to 
bear the scrutin^^ of an enemy. Better let 
all her opponents speak out, and bring be- 
fore the world their rival systems of theology 
and morality. The Gospel will suffer nothing 
from investigation or comparison. Celsus 
and Porphyry, and Hume and Gibbon, have 
been confuted long ago. We have gibbeted 
their sentiments, and this is far better than 
gibbeting the men : and infidels are now 
sorely non-plussed to find any new sophistry 
with which to assail the religion of JesuS 
Christ. Socialism is one of the brightest 
proofs we could have that unbelief is in its 
dotage. ** Surely there is no enchantment 
against Jacob, neither is there any divina^i 
tion against Israel." Mind, nursed in ignor- 
ance, and denied tJhe liberty of giving utter- 
ance to its opinions, had been in bondage 
fur centuries ; and no sooner were discussion 
and the press made free, than it poured forth 
all its foul and unbelieving thoughts, which 
had so long been accumulating; but then 
the emptying of this crater of iniquity was 
advantageous rather than otherwise; thd 
combustible matter was likely to exhaust it- 
self, and then the volcano would become 
extinct. Error and unbelief, so long as they 
are not expressed, are beyond our reach ; 
and yet silent infidelity is as visible to God^ 
and as fatal to the soul, as that which is 
uttered. Indeed, we may rest assured that 
Jehovah would rather that scepticism should 
speak out than be dumb ; because> as soon 
as its thoughts are published, they become 
tangible, and the church has the power of 
exposing their folly and confuting their ab- 
surdity. Truth has to make a way for itself 
by conquest <* Every thought is to be 
brought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ ;" but this can only be done by argu" 
ment and persuasion. ** The weapons of 
ourwarfare|are not carnal, but mighty through 
God to the pulling down of strong holds,*' 
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Any one who had taken a comprehensiye yiew 
of the state of the human mind might have 
foreseen that as soon as the press was free 
the country would he in danger of being in- 
undated with error ; but then it might also 
have been predicted that the same mighty 
engine of knowledge would provide a remedy 
for these evils ; and that truth would obtain 
a great and everlasting triumph by means of 
the very power that threatened to sweep her 
from the earth. Christianity, notwithstand- 
ing the myriads of her assailants, has not as 
yet received a single scar; while her foes, 
like the enemies of Samson, lie " in heaps 
upon heaps " at her feet. Her fame, like that 
of Joshua, spreads terror among her adver- 
saries ; they begin to feel that she is invin- 
cible, and they are asking, ** Who is this 
that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
army with banners V* 

Still "there remaineth yet very much 
land to be possessed," and not a rood of it 
will be gained without a struggle. What 
hosts of errors on every subject continue to 
infest society and scourge the world I Ido- 
latry, Mohammedanism, the Man of Sin, 
and all the patrons of impiety and unbelief, 
can boast of very large empires, and of mul- 
titudes of devoted followers. In our own 
country, if numbers could decide the battle, 
the victory would be on the side of the ene- 
mies of truth; and among the agencies of 
the prince of darkness, the press is, as yet, 
one of the most powerful. Pestilential 
thoughts, which formerly would have ex- 
pired in a breath, are now, by means of this 
tremendous engine, stereotyped and multi- 
plied by myriads, and circulated through the 
length and breadth of the land ; and, as the 
people can read, these opinions are not pub- 
lished in vain. And what must we dol 
We have seen that it could answer no good 
end to prohibit this expression of opinion. 
Men may be silenced without being con- 
victed ; and we cannot tell that they are 
become the disciples of truth unless we allow 
them to utter their thoughts without any re- 
straint or dread. To meet the evil, we must 
raise the standard of education. We must 
not only teach people to read, and to attach 
a definite idea to language ; but we must 
imbue them with those truths which will 
enable them to detect error and reject it. 
There is nothing in this great work beyond 
our power to accomplish. We have now 
among us myriads of Sabbath-school teachers 
and others; numbers of them children of 
operatives, earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brow, who never read infidel and 
other polluting publications ; and if they did, 
would at once unravel their sophistry and 
refuse their poison. Were there none but 
such readers as these, unbelief and impiety, 
as far as the press is concerned, would die a 
natural death. Sin is the very opposite to 



philanthropy and benevolence; and there- 
fore we have no reason to fear that scep- 
ticism and irreliglon will establish a Tract 
Society for gratuitint* distribution on a large 
fcale ; or that it will tax itself to print and 
circulate hosts of publications for the en- 
lightened youth of the day to tear up as 
waste paper and commit to the flames. Let 
us do our duty to the yoimg, and we have 
nothing to fear. Of course, if we never 
teach them to think freely and correctly ; if 
we bind them down to dry, sectarian, meta- 
physical catechisms, and never lead out their 
souls to expatiate at liberty in the light of 
God's works and word ; and if we make 
their prayers and religious observances a 
mere mechanical, rather than a rational ser- 
vice, we may justly stand trembling before 
every whisper of antichrist. But then a 
people, in such a state of mental and moral 
imbecility, cannot be said to be educated. 
Those governments which silence public 
opinion, and fetter the press, prove by this 
very act that they themselves are knaves, or 
that their subjects are in a state of mental 
imbecility. Were all right in the ruling 
powers, they would court the closest inquiry. 
Churches and states that cannot endure the 
scrutiny of enlightened public opinion, are 
confessedly, by their own dread of investiga- 
tion, in a pitiable condition. It is not the 
honest tradesman, but the defaulter, that 
fears to have his books examined. Truth 
and equity court the light. God delights to 
have his works and his word scrutinized ; 
and hierarchies and monarchies, that boast 
of being his vicegerents on earth, sadly be- 
tray themselves when they shrink from hav- 
ing their principles and their deeds inquired 
into. And what shall we say of a people 
who, after an immense state apparatus and 
expenditure for their education, are still in 
such an uneducated and depraved condition, 
that the priests and police must choose their 
books and superintend their reading 1 No- 
thing so forcibly and beautifully shows the 
vigour of enlightened thought in our own 
country as the fact that real religion gathers 
strength from the very opposition to which 
it has been exposed from the press. After 
all the mighty efibrts of the enemies of the 
Cross, they have never succeeded in seduc- 
ing from the Gospel a single individual who 
really understood and felt the truth as it is 
in Jesus. And if this mental and moral in- 
vincibleness has been obtained in one case, 
then the whole population can be rendered 
equally invulnerable. Our Lord^s disciples 
did not belong to the wealthy or the literary 
classes ; they were men called from the 
common- walks of life. The most distin- 
guished among them were fishermen ; and 
yet, when has the world seen such veterans 
for the truth 1 Nothing could intimidate 
them, and nothing could seduce them. On 
this account Simon was surnamed " Cephag, 
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or Peter,** which means a ** rock ;" and on 
this rocklike steadfastness of principle, this 
memorable adherence to truth, the Saviour 
intends to build his Church. God will not 
own a Church that totters at every zephyr 
which antichrist or infidelity may breathe. 
The Son of God would be ashamed of a race 
of imbecile followers, whose reading and 
thinking must be superintended by a goyern- 
ment functionary. We must make every 
human- being a *^ Peter^^ a ^^rttek** in reli- 
gion; and this is not so difficult as some 
imagine. It was from the '* incertumvulgua ^* 
that the Saviour chose his Peters, and doubt- 
less it was this fact that made him exclaim, 
" I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth, that thou hast hid these things 
from the wise and prudent, and revealed 
them unto babes." It was a fine specimen 
of what truth could do for fishermen, pea- 
sants, and operatives. The boldness of Peter 
and John struck more terror into the chief 
priests and elders than even their miracles ; 
and especially when it was seen that they 
'*.were unlearned and ignorant men,** the 
consternation of their foes was complete. 
The men were from the common people; 
they belonged to the masses ; and yet they 
could talk, and would talk, and no one 
could frighten or seduce them ; and what 
was worse than all, they talked trvth. It 
was easier to move a rock than to move 
liiem. Dungeons, stripes, racks, and bribes, 
had no power to shake their principles or 
constancy. All the apparatus of torture 
which political or ecclesiastical inquisitors 
could invent were powerless. It would have 
been as easy to split a rock with a feather as 
to move these sturdy minds from the Gos- 
peL Truth had so embodied itself in their 
thoughts, and amalgamated itself with their 
principles, that it had imparted to their 
souls its own invincible and eternal attri- 
butes of stability and firmness. 

It may be said that these were minds 
formed under peculiar and favourable aus- 
pices, and that it would be folly to expect 
any successors to these apostles, especially 
fjTom among the masses. But it should be 
observed, that it was trtUh that made them 
what they were ; their minds had been im- 
bued witti the Gospel, and God the Spirit 
had written it upon their hearts. Now, 
we have the tame truth; we have similar 
minds to which we can impart it; in fact, 
we have all the youthful population inviting 
us to write God*s Word on their hearts, 
and we have the Holy Spirit waiting to 
deepen the impression, and render it per- 
petual as eternity. The question is not how 
the truth was imparted to the fishermen, 
but can it be imparted to mankind now 1 
•«God has spoken at sundry times and in 
divers manners :" sometimes he made use of 
visions and revelations ; sometimes he spoke 
by angels ; and, last of all> he spoke by his 



Son : but the design, in each case, was to 
implant his word in the human soul. Hav- 
ing completed tbe canon of Scripture, mira- 
culous means tfffi used no longer. Human 
instrumentality, in teaching^he truth is now 
to accomplish what was formerly done by 
inspiration; and the r^ult in each case 
may be the same. Truth imparted to the 
mind by inspiration was inoperative to sal- 
vation, unless attended with the sanctifying 
influences of the Holy Spirit, as was the 
case with Balaam. It is one thing to see 
and another to feel the Gospel. The Word 
of God made clear to children by our Sun- 
day-school teachers, and accompanied by 
divine influence, may raise up men and 
women from the masses quite as valiant for 
the truth, and as proof against error, as were 
the apostles. To render the whole popula- 
tion thus fixed in right principles, **thus 
rooted and grounded in Uie truth," ** thus 
exercised to discern both good and evil," is 
the perfection of education : nor is it Uto- 
pian to anticipate' such a r^Tsult. Already 
we have beheld not only the- disciples of our 
Lord, but many thousands of operatives and 
peasants, who are thus firm and enlightened. 
It is a goodly sight to see the Puseyite 
priest, with his college learning and Jesuit- 
ical sophistry, confuted and floored by a fe t 
plain arguments drawn by the peasant's wife 
from the Word of God. I have seen this 
done. It is one of the most glorious sights 
on earth to behold *'' the enemy and the 
avenger stilled by these babes and suck* 
lings." The skill of the clown and the 
operative, when armed with truth, in demo- 
lishing the strongholds of error, impiety, and 
infidelity, is a consummation on which an* 
gels look down with ecstasy. Nothing is 
more common than for these contemptible 
Davids to prostrate the most gigantic foes 
with a sling and a stone, and decapitate 
them with their own sword. In such minds 
we have a Christian police and an evangeli- 
cal bulwark, compared with which all the 
government functionaries in the world for 
the protection of orthodoxy are mere men 
of straw. What is thus done in one case 
may be effected in all ; and when we have 
all the people thus able to detect error and 
defend the truth, then we shall have an 
educated people, but not till then. Such 
readers will know bow to choose '* the good 
and refuse the evil;** and, by refusing to 
purchase or peruse what is impure or anti- 
christian, will put an end to all profane and 
irreligious publications, without the inter- 
vention of a censor of the press. Much has 
already been done towards the attainment of 
this object. Scriptural and scientific tuition 
has refined the taste of numbers of the peo- 
ple, and, as a consequence, the silly books 
and ballads of former years are becoming ob- 
solete ; while there is a steady and increasing 
demand for the works of the ** Society for 
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the Di£Fusion of Useful Knowledge," for 
<< Chambers's'* inyaluable ** Educational 
Course," the publications of ** The Religious 
Tract Society," and especially for Bibles. 
All this has been effected under very limited 
means of instruction, and amidst much 
apathy on the one hand, and opposition on 
the other ; and therefore it is only for us to 
employ a more efficient mode of tuition, 
and bring it to bear upon the whole popu- 
lation, and then we shall have an educated 
people ; a race of enlightened readers, who 
wilU by their rejection of impiety and error, 
annihilate all the profanity and irreligion by 
which the press has been desecrated. 

12. Man is to live for ever, and his eter-* 
nal happiness or misery depends upon the 
manner in which he is educated in this 
world. The Scriptures yery plainly intimate 
to us, that man is to carry with him into eter> 
nity the character he wore on earth, and is 
to exist in that character for ever. Death 
produces no moral or spiritual change in the 
soul ; indeed, it is only the separation of 
the earthly from the unearthly part of our 
nature. It is the putting off of this clay 
tabernacle, for tiie body is the only part that 
is subject to death. At present, the soul is 
clothed in garments of flesh, and the spirit 
is invisible ; but in death, we throw off these 
corporeal vestments, and become transparent 
spirits, and enter a world inhabited by 
minds as transparent as our own. But we 
shall carry with us into that land of souls 
the lineaments of earth. The body has no 
character of its own, all character belongs to 
mind. It is on the heart that truth or error, 
religion or impiety, writes its laws, and 
traces its image ; uid at death these features 
become fixed, and the soul is stamped for 
eternity. Nothing can be more awful than 
the thought of seeing the naked soul of a 
sinner, ulcerated with crime, blackened with 
guilt, and rendered disgusting by every 
moral deformity. Perhaps three score years 
and ten had been wasted in tattooing it for 
eternal infamy ; and every obscene and dis- 
gusting feature that sin or Satan could devise 
has been indelibly traced on the spirit. With 
what horror such a soul must thrill as it first 
beholds its own moral deformities rendered 
transparent in the pure light of divine holi- 
ness and benevolence. The instinctive an- 
ticipation of what is about to take place 
makes the dying sinner shrink back with 
indescribable anguish from the thought of 
such an exposure. Not unfrequently in the 
last moments, conscience, which had seemed 
to slumber for years, awakes and prepares for 
her everlasting vocation, and, as she presents 
her register of the past, becomes most alarm- 
ingly prophetic of the future. The deep 
silence that precedes the tempest is not a 
thousandfold so portentous as these forebod- 
ings of the dying sinner. To be exposed, 
and despised for ever, — ** to awake to shame 



and everlasting contempt,'* — compels the 
culprit spontaneously to exclaim — ** Who 
among us shall dwell with devouring fire ? — 
who among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings V* Milton represents Lucifer ba 
horror-struck when he came to the gates of 
the bottomless pit and beheld Sin and Death, 
the two miserable disgusting forms which 
sat at its portals ; and more so still, whea 
they claimed him as their progenitor. The 
picture is finely drawn, and seems intended 
to impress us with the sentiment that there 
is something so base, so foul, so abominable 
in crime, that even the fallen and polluted 
soul of the archfiend thrilled and sickened 
at the thought of being branded with the 
inibmy of being its author. Men in this 
world talk of human merit, and dare insinu- 
ate against the justice which dooms iniquity 
to everlasting banishment from heaven ; but 
it is only on earth that such language is 
heard ; for no sooner do the unbelieving 
and the unholy enter eternity, and behold 
themselves in the light of divine purity, than 
they are smitten with the keenest sense of 
their desert ; and hell would be deemed an 
asylum, would it only hide them in its dark- 
ness from the torture of being exposed, even 
in an assembly of fellow transgressors. 

Now, it should be remembered, that re- 
morse in the world to come is nothing but 
the biting corroding remembrance of what 
was done in this life. Every moral linea- 
ment which shall adorn or disfigure the soul 
for eternity must be drawn on earth ; and 
thus to stamp it with its everlasting charac- 
ter is the prerogative of education. The 
real, the essential tuition of every human 
being, is that which gives to the mind its 
permanent character. When an ancient wai 
questioned on the reason of bestowing so 
much pains on his work, his reply was, ** I 
paint for eternity.** Well would it be for ui 
all if this sentiment never forsook our minds ! 
We are all thinking, feeling, talking, and 
acting for eternity. It is not wonderful that 
our Lord said, *' For every idle word that 
men shall speak, they shall give an account 
in the day of judgment." The infiuence of 
our speech and our actions on ourselves and 
others may be indelible. It is not merely 
in the school, or the sanctuary, that persons 
are receiving impressions which are to live 
for ever ; but in the street, in the factory, in 
the harvest-field, or hop-yard ; in the mine, 
in the alehouse, the theatre, or the race- 
course, the minds of mankind are receiving 
those sentiments which will shed their in- 
fluence over the endless duration of their 
being. We are always at school, and the 
lessons we are learning have the most im- 
portant bearing on our destiny. And, as 
stated above, this education begins in the 
cradle, and therefore what a responsibility 
is attached to the tuition of the young, and 
what a scene of neglect the world at present 
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exhibits ! God has g^ven us all the means of 
imparting to the human family the most re- 
fined and yirtuous education | and yet we 
have allowed minds to grow up around us 
in ignorance and depraTity ! We hare per- 
mitted the soul, that ofispring of JehoTah, to 
be polluted and degraded far below the brut^ 
ish part of creation, and indeed to be assimi- 
lated to demons. Multitudes in this de- 
graded state infest our country, and crowds 
thus unsanctlfied are continually entering 
the world of spirits, and passing to their 
long home. The gate of death is ne^er 
shut ; it never can close its portals ; the 
stream of mortality is so great, and the tor- 
rent so incessantly flowing, that not a mo- 
ment elapses without njombers of our race 
quitting this life, and joining those disem- 
bodied spirits who are already in happiness 
or misery. And all that perish have been 
fitted for perdition in this world ; and human 
agency has been chiefly employed in bring- 
ing about this tremendous result. For eyen 
Satan works by the instrumentality of man, 
and occupies our race in destroying one 
another. 

These thoughts inyest education with 
infinite importance and responsibility. If 
we refuse to ** make disciples of all na- 
tions," then eyery yictim of our apathy or 
neglect must perish for ever. We fear that 
our churches at present are deeply stained 
with the blood of souls. We hope presently 
to show that nothing can be carried on at 
so little*ezpense as the tuition of the masses. 
But were the cost a hundred times more 
than what at present is actually requisite, 
yet there is no lack of wealth to meet eyery 
demand. It is not for the want of money, 
for the want of books, for the want of 
liberty, or the want of a people willing to 
be instructed, that the nation is in its 
present degraded condition, but solely for the 
want of will and exertion on the part of the 
church. No one who weighs these matters 
in the balances of the sanctuary can look at 
the rich without feeling the most awful fore- 
bodings for the future. To be greeted in 
another world by the lost spirits of their 
poor brethren and sisters, whom they al- 
lowed to '* perish for lack of knowledge," 
will be no common doom. For there is not 
a town, a city, or a village in the country, 
but might have been raised to the highest 
state of mental and moral excellence, by the 
employment of a small portion of that 
wealth which was wasted on the brute 
creation, spent in luxury and crime, or 
allowed to gather that rust which will be a 
swift witness against its possessors. 

We have ** the fields white unto harvest," 
the whole youthful population is actually 
waiting to be gathered to church ; and as 
soon as we please, we can *' make out of the 
mammon of unrighteousness friends who 
will be ready to receive us into eyerlasting 



habitations." ** The harvest truly is great, 
but the labourers are few." In the days of 
the Redeemer, the field presented to him 
was very extensive ; but ever since his time 
the prospect has been enlarging, and never 
was there such an open door as is set before 
us. We now want nothing but persons 
willing to go up and take possession of the 
land. *< Other men have laboured," and we 
have only to/* enter into their labours." 
Patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
have not lived and died in vain. The 
dearest birthrights we now enjoy, cost them 
their lives and their blood; and we shall 
be unworthy to be associated with them in 
heaven, if we neglect to take possession o{ 
the inheritance and cultivate the field which 
they purchased at so dear a rate, and be- 
queaUied to our fidelity. The Saviour has 
told us that, if we reap the harvest which 
they prepared for us, we shall gather ** fruit 
to life eternal," and then, in tiiat world of 
glory, the prophets and martyrs " who 
sowed," and we ** who reaped, shall rejoice 
together." 

There is something very inspiring in the 
thought of <* gathering fruit to life eternal," 
and of sharing the reward with such persons 
as Moses, Isaiah, the apostle Paul, and 
other labourers who have preceded us in 
this work. We just now saw that multi- 
tudes, by an unholy education, are being 
fitted to be the companions of demons ; but 
there is another view we must take of the 
subject : if tuition can fit the soul for per- 
dition, it can also train man for glory ; and 
every individual thus saved is so much 
** fruit gathered to life eternal." It will be 
no common pleasure to meet in that happy 
state those '* firiends" whom we ^ made out 
of the mammon of unrighteousness." What 
is the value of all those objects for which 
men <*rise early and late take rest," for 
which the worldling toils, the ambitious 
man pants, and the soldier dies, compared 
with the honour of** turning a sinner from the 
error of his way, of saving a soul from death, 
and hiding a multitude of sins V* Who 
would not rather be Paul the apostle than 
Alexander the Greati Williams the martyr 
than Julius Cesar 1 Moffat than Nelson 1 
The [meanest Sabbath-school teacher that 
brings a soul to Christ is greater than 
Wellington. There is something exqui- 
sitely beautiful in the following lines which, 
it is said, Moflat inscribed in a lady's 
album : 

" My album it the nvige breut, 
Where darknew broods, and tempests rest 

Without one ray <if light ; 
To write the name of Jesus there. 
And point to worlds both bright and fair» 
And see the savage bow in prayer. 

Is my supreme delight." 

We have millions of albums waiting to be 
thus inscribed with the name of Jesua, and 
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if we do not imprint the name of the Re- 
deemer there, Satan will write his. The 
population that is rising up around us, and 
will soon take our places and direct the 
affairs of the world, must be either the sub- 
jects of the Prince of Life or of the' Prince 
of Darkness ; and the course they will take, 
and the service they will adopt, must be de- 
cided by education. If believers do their 
fluty, they will be the Lord's, We can con- 
secrate all the talent of the young to the 
Cross, for we have God's truth to inscribe on 
their heartsi the promised presence of the 
Lord Jesus to aid us in our work, and the 
assurance that the Holy Spirit will crown 
our labours with success. God's ** word 
shall not return unto him void, but it shall 
accomplish that which he pleases, and shall 
prosper in the thing whereunto he has sent 
it." Some are hardly able to reconcile this 
declaration with the past history of Chris- 
tian exertion, and therefore give to the text 
a modified interpretation, and seem to speak 
of the promise as an exaggeration, and pro- 
test against its being literally fulfilled. But 
it should be remembered that we have never 
as yet imbued the whole population with the 
word of God. Churches and chapels are not 
schools for children ; preachers are not 
schoolmasters, nor always teachers ; and 
sermons are not daily lessons of instruction, 
and frequently not at all adapted to inform 
the minds of the young or illiterate. Sun- 
day-schools, of which we will speak more 
hereafter, must of necessity be limited in 
their influence. The time allotted to tuition, 
the qualifications of many of the teachers, 
and the counteracting effects of unholy ex- 
amples and associations during the week, 
prove great drawbacks from the good that 
might otherwise be anticipated from these 
excellent institutions. A very brief review 
of what we have done for the education of the 
people, and of what is necessary to be done, 
to give to the youthful mind a clear apprehen- 
sion, not only of Scriptural doctrine, but of 
any other subject which it behoves tiiem to 
know, will demonstrate that there is nothing 
marvellous in the ignorance that abounds. 
Repetition is mental engraving, and the in- 
fant mind especially must have ** line upon 
line, line upon line, precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept, here a little and there 
a little," but we have never thus engraved 
the truth on the hearts of the young. 
Except among the Jews, there has rarely 
been, since the patriarchs, any attempt at 
the universal education of a whole popula- 
tion in the truths of Scripture. A great 
part of the tuition we have professed to give 
has neither been understood by teachers 
nor scholars. Many of our catechisms could 
hardly have imparted less information if 
they had been repeated in Arabic. The most 
suitable means that could have been devised 
have been employed, to render the people 



rude, vulgar, and irreligious. They have 
been early robbed of their natural guardians, 
they have been denied day-schools, or those 
provided have been schools of ignorance, 
rather than of knowledge, and even from these 
they have been torn at seven or e^kt years 
of age, and then have been doomed to herd 
with everything low, vulgar, and antichris- 
tian, and consequently they have had the 
very best training for demoralizing them 
that even Satan could desire. 

We have then as yet done little towards 
fitting the immortal nature of man either to 
dwell on earth or be happy in eternity. 
Every view we take of the human soul de- 
monstrates that it was created and sent into 
this world to be educated in the truth ; and 
almost every fact in history proves that this 
duty has been awfully neglected. The mil- 
lions to whom this cruel indifference has 
proved fatal, is heart-sickening to contem- 
plate ; but surely we ought now to say to the 
destroying angel, "It is enough, stay now 
thine hand ;^ and, by furnishing the coun- 
try, and indeed the world, with schools and 
proper instructors, to banish ignorance, ir- 
religion, superstition, unbelief, and immo- 
rality from the earth. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Obstacles that have hitherto impeded orprenented Eduea' 
turn. 1. The want of knowledge. 2. Want of books. 3. 
Deficiency of suitable teachers. 4. Want of school- 
rooms. 5. Restraints on liberty. 6. Erroneous 
views of man. 7. Military ambition and war. S. 
The physical condition of the people unfavourable 
to education. 9. Erroneous views respecting the 
necessity and effects of education. 10. Errors re- 
specting conversion. 11. Want of philanthropy. 
12. Counteiactiug influences. 

From what has been advanced in the pre- 
ceding chapters, it has been seen that the 
mind of man was made to be educated, but 
that little has hitherto been done to call 
forth his mental powers and give them a 
proper direction ; we will now proceed to 
point out a few of those obstacles which 
have prevented or impeded this important 
undertaking. 

1. The want of knowledge has been an 
insuperable obstacle. Until Bacon arose, 
philosophy made very little progress. Na- 
ture can only be known by observation and 
experiment. The ancients had but little 
apparatus for the latter, and seemed quite 
as much disposed to theorize and speculate 
as to employ the former. Almost every sage 
had some new theory to propose, and.there 
arose nearly as many systems as there were 
professors of philosophy. Hence, nothing 
could be fixed. Every one came to nature 
with a creed already formed, and thus ut- 
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terly unprepared to be her disciple. The 
Bystems of philosophy of former days were 
.little more than the foolish or fascinating 
fictions of their foanders, and were as va- 
rious as the imaginations of their authors. 
The philosophy of fancy is not the philo- 
sophy of nature, and must he as fickle as 
the human mind, and therefore as capricious 
and unsettled. The knowledge of the an- 
cients was not science, and was yery limited. 
There may have been as many ideas then as 
now, for their imaginations were exuberant 
and their languages copious, but then there 
were few of their opinions that Were correct. 
The world in which their minds expatiated 
was one of their own fancy, and not the real 
unirerse. Of God, of creation, providence, and 
redemption, of the true principles of morality 
and religion, of the body and soul of man, 
of the rights of every human being, of time 
and eternity, they knew little. In philosophy, 
divinity, and morality, in civil economy and 
religion, they were wrong ; and therefore it 
was utterly impossible for them to educate 
the world. It would be vain to look for any 
correct system of national education in 
Egypt, in Babylon, in Greece, Rome, Arabia, 
China, India, or any other part of the world ; 
the science necessary for such a work was 
not in existence among them. Without the 
knowledge which observation, history, phi- 
losophic^ experiment, and revelation sup- 
ply, it is utterly impossible to educate man- 
kind aright. Hence, it may perhaps be 
affirmed without any fear of being deemed 
rash, that the present is the only age tolera- 
bly qualified to lead the people into the 
truth. We are now fast arriving at the con- 
clusion that in history*, fact ; in philosophy, 
nature; in religion, the Bi6le, must be our 
only guides. Creeds, which generally speak- 
ing are only the rude skeletons of truth or 
error, as the case may be, are growing un- 
popular, and men are resolved to drink of 
the pure stream of science furnished by facts, 
nature, and revelation. Here we have prin- 
ciples fixed and eternal as the throne of God ; 
and imbued with these, that fickle thing, 
the human mind, must become ** rooted and 
grounded in the truth ;" dissension must be 
banished from the world, and universal 
harmony established. In this uniformity 
there will be no monotony ; because the 
&ct8 which history, nature, and the Bible 
unfold are so various, that every onward 
step in this study of these departments of 
knowledge is an introduction to a new 
scene of novelty and wonder. 

Now until the mental guides of the people 
have their own minds imbued with correct 
ideas, it is utterly impossible for them to 
teach their disciples the good and the right 
way. Being wrong themselves, they must 
of necessity lead others astray aiso. Pilate 
probably looked with sovereign contempt 
upon the Redeemer when he testified that 



his mission into this world was '<to bear 
witness to the truth.'* "What is truth V* 
said the pagan ; and we hardly wonder at 
his scepticism, for while every philosopher 
announced himself the sole harbinger of 
truth, yet such contradictory opinions were 
promulgated by these sages, that men began 
to despair of ever being instructed in any- 
thing but fiction. All the schools of an- 
tiquity were wrong, and consequently were 
in that state of vacillation which naturally 
belongs to error. Their history was pol- 
luted with fiction; their philosophy was 
little more than the inventions of fancy ; their 
theology was a tissue of absurd fables ; their 
religion was the most irrational supersti- 
tion, and their morality. knew nothing of uni- 
versal equity and universal benevolence, and 
therefore it was impossible for them to edu- 
cate the masses and raise them to their proper 
dignity as rational and accountable creatures. 
2. Books were wanting. Real educa- 
tion cannot be conducted without books. 
We can none of us live in all ages, visit all 
places, nor prosecute every kind of philoso- 
phical experiment. In the acquisition of 
knowledge a division of labour is of infinite 
importance. The traveller can visit distant 
countries, and in a few pages can condense 
the information which would cost us a large 
amount of labour, time, and property to ob- 
tain by our own exertions. The philosopher 
can employ his apparatus and compel nature 
to reveal her secrets, and then in a few lines 
can make known to us what he may have 
toiled whole days and watched through many 
a weary night to discover. The historian of 
past ages enables us to converse with the 
men and women of former ages, and thus 
makes us acquainted with valuable facts, 
which, but for his pen, had been buried in 
oblivion. Then there is a large store of in- 
visible and spiritual truth, essential to the 
perfection of our minds, but hidden from 
our senses, and would have remained for 
ever concealed from the world but for reve- 
lation. Nothing then is more evident than 
that we cannot have correct knowledge with 
which to imbue the minds of the masses, un- 
less we have books. Now in ancient days 
there were few writers, and, for want of 
printing, few cheap books. At the present 
time there could be more volumes published 
in one year than could have been written in a 
thousand y£ars by the scribes of antiquity. 
Unhappily many of them had but little truth 
to tell ; but if all the resources of history, 
science, and revelation had been at their dis- 
posal, it would have been next to impossible 
for them to have inscribed them in their 
manuscripts, and have given a copy to every 
human being. But we can do this. We 
have in this country alone all the means ne- 
cessary to give to every individual on the 
face of the earth a Bible. Supposing the 
population of the world to be one thousand 
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millions) and eyerj copy of the Scriptures 
on an average to cost two shillings. Then 
one hundred millions of pounds would fur- 
nish eyery single person on the glohe with 
the word of God. Now it has heen stated 
again and again that we spend directly or 
indirectly this very sum on intoxicating 
liquors. I am not going here to decide the 
question whether it is of the most importance 
for us to have alcohol, or the world to have 
the Bible, but I merely mention the fact 
that on one article of luxury alone, we ex> 
pend enough to supply the nations with the 
best of books. And were the cost of all our 
luxuries to be calculated, it would be found 
that we have ample means, with but very 
little sacrifice, to drive ignorance not only 
from our country, but from every part of the 
world. It should also be observed that the 
sum mentioned above will never be needed 
to be spent by us on the distribution of the 
Scriptures. For as soon as we set about this 
work of education in earnest, we shall have 
from America and elsewhere hosts of persons 
who will emulate our zeal ; and besides, as 
soon as the Scriptures are understood and 
valued by the heathen, they will not only 
become purchasers, but contributors to the 
Bible and other Societies intended to en- 
lighten the world. 

What has been said concerning the Scrip- 
tures may be applicable to other publications. 
The world must have history t science, uid 
revelation. Without these three sources of 
knowledge the human mind can never be 
perfected, but the printing-press stands ready 
to multiply publications on each and all of 
these subjects to any amount. Its powers 
are incalculable, and there is no limit to the 
good which it is capable of effecting. Hence 
we are raised to an educational eminence, 
which, had it been hinted to the ancients, 
would have been deemed one of the wildest 
of dreams, and for want of which knowledge 
among them was stationary or retrograde. 
We have reason to believe that without 
books society must rather degenerate than 
improve. After all that we hear of the lite- 
rature, poetry, and philosophy of Greece and 
Rome, yet the masses were not in a more 
moral condition in the time of our Lord than 
in the days of Moses. How little were the 
peasants and operatives benefited by the 
philosophy of Socrates, Plato, or Aristotle ! 
We know there was little disposition gene- 
rally to enlighten this most valuable and 
most essential portion of the human family; 
but had such a desire existed, the want of 
printing, and consequently of books, would 
have presented a very formidable, if not in- 
surmountable obstacle. And hence, too, 
not only philosophical minds among pagan 
nations were prevented from giving any very 
general publicity to their sentiments, but the 
apostles of our Lord, the reformers Whit- 
field, Wesley, and others, could do but little 



eomparatively towards ^ making disciples of 
all nations.** The Apostles could not give 
a copy of the Scriptures to every convert, 
and therefore many of them had no more 
knowledge of Christ and salvation than was 
written on their memories ; and hence, with- 
out a constant miracle, Christianity was 
doomed, in the very nature of things, to be 
blended with heathenism and error. While 
the inspired apostles lived, they were so 
many **lett" or hindrances in the way of 
** the man of sin,^* but no sooner were they 
removed, than antichrist began to triumph. 
In the days of the reformers, and of Whit- 
field and Wesley, cheap books, and especially 
cheap Bibles, were not to be had. One of the 
most important achievements in modem 
times is the destruction of the Bible mono- 
poly. Could Wickliffe have seen a copy of 
the Scriptures for eighteen pence, he would 
have exclaimed with good old Simeon, 
** Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen thy salva- 
tion, which thou hast prepared before the face 
of all people. A light to lighten the Gen- 
tiles, and the glory of thy people Israel." 

Not only were Bibles scarce and dear, 
but other valuable publications intimately 
connected with the improvement of the 
masses and the illustration of Scripture 
were beyond the reach of the multitude. 
Philosophers, historians, and divines not un- 
frequently wrote in Latin, or some other un- 
known tongue. Then the books they com- 
posed were so large, so scholastic, so dear, 
that to talk of putting them into the hands 
of the people would have been accounted 
one of the most foolish vagaries. Who of 
the ancients thought of writing history, 
science, or divinity for peasants and clowns 1 
But now almost every popular writer appeals 
to the multitude. Knowledge is being sim- 
plified and condensed, and cheap scientific 
publications are daily issuing from the press. 
Booksellers are beginning to learn that to 
place knowledge within the reach of the 
masses is the best speculation. What a de- 
mand there is for '* Chambers* Educational 
Course !*' What would Bacon or Newton 
have thought of seeing optics, astronomy, 
chemistry, and animal physiology written in 
so popular a style that children could read 
them with edification and delight, and the 
whole of each subject made plain in a few 
pages, and sold for so small a sum that every 
person could procure a copy t The lad who 
goes to keep sheep or work at the factory can 
carry in his waistcoat pocket a full and 
familiar description of animal physiology, 
mechanics, &c. These are wonderful days, 
and intimately connected with that golden 
age which is about to bless the world. 

Were another word needed on the con- 
nection between education and books, we 
might just advert to the complaints of mis- 
sionaries and others that their efforts are re- 
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tardedr for want of the pubUcations that 
abound in our country. Without maps, pic- 
tures, diagrams, and books, schools and 
schoolmasters can do but little. With what 
gratitude I haye known a master and his 
pupils receive a diagram, a map, or a new 
set of school publications! One plea^ng 
feature of the age is the attention that is 
paid to pictures. It is almost getting an 
axiom in education that we cannot cultiTate 
the mind without pictorial representations 
and philosophical apparatus. To expect a 
schoolmaster to enlighten the minds of the 
young, and yet refuse him a lavge supply of 
books, maps, diagrams, pictorial or real 
exhibitions of nature and art, is just as 
absurd as to attempt to sink a mine with- 
out machinery, or to produce a beautiful 
plantation without any nuiety of shrubs or 
trees. In estimating the state of education 
in the country, the number of schools and of 
scholars is but a very small item. If we would 
form a correct judgment, we must not only 
gauge the minds of the instructors, but we 
must ascertain the amount of school ma- 
chinery. In former years a dark room, 
a dame, a hornbook, and good birchen 
rod, might be dignified by the name of a 
school ; but the age for such delusions has 
passed away. The era has dawned when 
nothing short of the impartation of real, 
yaluable knowledge, and the cultivation and 
proper direction of every power of the human 
soul, will be allowed to pass for the educa- 
tion of the people. Judged of by this stand- 
ard, we fear that many of the schools of our 
day are undeserving of the dignified names 
they bear, and if with us tuition is stiU in 
its infancy, what must have been the state 
of ancient schools when there was of neces- 
sity such a deficiency of correct knowledge 
and cheap books ! 

3. There has hitherto been a deficiency 
of suitable mstructors. The Reports of the 
various Inspectors of Schools who have been 
appointed by the Committee of Council on 
Education, by the National and British 
School Societies, present us with a yery poor 
account of many of the roasters, mistresses, 
and dames who preside over the tuition of the 
young; and if, in our day, we have such 
defects, what must have been the instruc- 
tors of former years t Within the present 
century, more has been done to improve 
teachers for the> instruction of the masses 
than in any previous part of the world's 
history with which we are acquainted. The 
further we search into ancient times, the 
worse matters appear : and they could not 
be otherwise. The want of knowledge, and 
the scarcity of books, left the majority of the 
teachers in ignorance ; and, as they could 
not impart what they had not to give, their 
pupils were as ill-informed as themselves. 
Indeed, until lately, it was not at all a 
prevalent opinion that the instructors of 



children should be indiyiduals of . superior 
minds and attainments. Persons destitute 
of either literary or intellectual qualifica- 
tions were selected to form and inform 
the minds of the rising generation ; and we 
have reason to believe that the custom still 
prevails to an awful extent. I know not a 
few instances in which funds are raised 
quite sufficient to conduct a first-rate sdiool, 
but which are nearly all thrown away in eon- 
sequence of the incompetency of the teachers. 
I have watched the effects of these schools 
upon the public mind, and have been pained 
to perceive that they haye scarcely effected 
anything for the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of the neighbourhood ; and were they 
to exist until the day of doom, the popu- 
lation would advance hardly a single^step 
beyond their present ignorance. 

Such is the state of education in some 
hundreds of parishes in England -now, and 
we shall not find things better if we search 
into antiquity. It is true that many of the 
philosophers of old were persons of pro- 
found minds, but then they were generally 
wrong. For want of philosophical appa- 
ratus and experiment, there was little science 
among them, and that science which they 
had tbey rarely knew how to use for the 
advantage of mankind. It is not the least 
of the benefits which we owe to Bacon, that 
he laboured to impress the public mind 
with the doctrine, that philosophy ought to 
be uaefuUy employed, and thus made the be* 
nefactress of the whole human family ; and 
we owe more to him for giving popularity to 
this opinion than even for his system of in- 
duction. Ancient philosophers had less 
scientific and religions knowledge than 
many of the children of our day ; and, eyen 
had they been better informed than they 
were, yet they had little idea of employing 
their wisdom for the improvement of the 
masses. Where, then, are the schoolmasters 
and schoolmistresses of antiquity! What 
public school existed in Egypt, Chaldea, 
Greece, or Rome for the complete education 
of operatives and slaves % In vain do we 
look after the charity-school, or infant- 
school, or any cheap school for tJie labourers 
of those days. The apostles refer to the 
** Teacher of babes," and the n^mx^^i 
catechiser ; and our Lord commandied that 
*' all nations should be discipled ;" but still, 
how few fellow-helpers our Lord and his 
apostles had to carry out the principle of 
universal education ! *' The schoolmaster 
was not then abroad." Wickliffe sent out 
his poor priests, and these, doubtless, did 
much, but they could not teach the whole 
population. In the days of Luther, Wesley, 
and Whitfield, there were few public teach- 
ers to superintend the rising race, and ** bring 
them up in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.'* We have often thought that 
the success attending the preaching of these 
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holy men has caused a disproportionate 
importance to be attached to the public 
ministry of the word ; so that priyate in- 
struction has been awfully neglected. We 
have allowed persons to grow up in ignor- 
ance, and have fondly hoped if we built a 
chapel, appointed a preacher, and held a 
few reyival meetings, that God would come 
down in the power of his Spirit, and, by 
conyerting the people, destroy all the de- 
prayity which has been engendered in 
consequence of our apathy and inactiyity. 
These means faaye not answered our ex- 
pectations. In some places, after the trial 
of years, the people, with a few solitary 
exceptions, are as ignorant as they were 
when the church or chapel was first built. 
Hence, too, the missionary abroad not un> 
frequently succeeds better than the minister 
at home. And the reason is obyious : the 
good man at home is a preacher, and per- 
haps nothing more ; but the missionary is a 
teacher, is a schoolmaster himself, or has 
his schoolmaster with him, and, having suit- 
able machinery to work with, rarely labours 
in yain. Without intelligent, pious, well- 
informed teachers of the young, society can 
never make any rapid advances in know- 
ledge and religion ; and as these did not 
exist in former years, the moral condition of 
the masses was, of necessity, stationary or 
retr<^rade. 

4. There has been a sad lack of school- 
rooms. The writer's views on the necessity 
of educating the great body of the people 
have been the same for many years. On 
first entering the ministry, he felt that the 
children of the working classes demanded 
especial attention, and that he must lose 
this hope of his flock unless he had a day- 
school. He was doomed to wait for a long 
time before a suitable building could be 
obtained ; and during that period had the 
melancholy sight of many of the youth of 
his congregation being completely ruined 
for want of such an institution. He has not 
been alone in these painful circumstances. 
Thousands of ministers, for want of a proper 
day-school, ** labour in vain, and spend their 
strength for nought." Persons brought up 
in the service of Satan until they are 
twenty, thirty, or forty, are rarely converted 
in great numbers. It is evident that God 
does not choose that his omnipotent grace 
should become a substitute for our indo- 
lence by miraculously removing the ignor- 
ance and depravity which we have allowed 
to be generated around us. Considering 
the few efforts we have made to enlighten 
and evangelize the youthful mind, we have 
had more converts than we had any Scrip- 
tural reasons to expect. The great harvest 
of souls is reserved until the time when 
every portion of the moral world shall be 
intellectually and spiritually cultivated ; and 
this cultivation, to be complete, must be 



commenced early. The farmer who alto- 
gether neglects the seed-time, and neither 
ploughs nor sows, might just as rationally 
expect to have abundant crops, as for the 
church to hope for great prosperity so long 
as the rising generation is left to be nur- 
tured in vice and impiety. 

But to teach the young, we must have 
knowledge, books, suitable teachers, and 
commodiotu buildinfft ; without the latter we 
can never succeed. Hitherto our zeal has 
been chiefly directed to church-building and 
chapel-building; but these structures will 
be of comparatively little avail unless we 
become school-builders also. Let us only 
awaken the public mind to this &ct, and all 
the means necessary to accomplish so im- 
portant an object will be very speedily sup- 
plied. The country, through the liberality 
of the past and present generation, has been 
studded with places of worship; and the 
same zeal can now cover the land with 
schools. Taking it for all in all, there never 
was a more generous and active age than 
the present ; and certainly we read of no 
period when the Church possessed so much 
wealth, so much liberty, and so much bene- 
volence. Whatever is taken in hand is 
done. Defeat is a calamity almost unknown 
to believers in modem times. As soon as 
any really Christian project is commenced, 
men and money immediately follow, and our 
exertions are soon crowned with sufficient' 
success to encourage us to go forward. The 
present generation, especially, is ready for 
something great ; and nothing is beginning 
to command so much attention as the im- 
provement of the labouring population. In 
this great work we shall soon have denomi- 
nation vie with denomination in holy emu- 
lation ; and the regeneration of the world 
will be the result. It is only therefore to 
ask for school -rooms, and they will arise as 
by magic throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. As soon as the subject it 
fairly stated, it will be seen, as if suddenly 
vnitten with a sunbeam, that school-houses 
are as essential as places of worship, and 
that to the want of them may be attributed 
not a few of those discouragements which 
have broken the spirit of many a zealous 
labourer in the Lord*s vineyard. In ancient 
nations there were no seminaries erected for 
the masses ; Egypt, Greece, and Rome, could 
boast of no such institutions. The apostles 
had neither liberty nor property sufficient to 
build school-houses ; and up to the present 
time either the want of means, or the want 
of knowledge, or of a willing mind, has pre- 
vented the work from being undertaken on a 
large and efficient scale. But public opinion is 
undergoing a glorious change ; education is 
becoming the rallying cry of every denomi- 
nation ; and the competition which secta- 
rianism may create, far from being produc- 
tive of evil, will conduce to the more thorough 
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improvement of the whole population. We 
are now not likely to have any uniform 
goyemment system of tuition. We shall 
have no imperial or ecclesiastical functionary 
prescribing how much and how little shall 
be taught. The minds of British youth will 
not be harnessed by despots or bigots, nor 
doomed to drag along any political, military, 
or ecclesiastical Juggernaut which tyrants 
may construct to crush the minds of the 
people. Hereafter it will be seen that liberty 
of thought, and the multiplied sects to which 
it has given rise, instead of being an evil, has 
wrought out the emancipation and complete 
cultiyation of the human intellect. Were 
there but one creed among us» it might be 
possible to induce the masses to fabricate 
and rivet their own chains. But it is fortu- 
nate for us that we are split into denomina- 
tions; and each religionist, in demanding 
freedom for his own opinions, is compelled 
to concede to others what he asks for him- 
self. England has little fear of being scorned 
with the centralization of the Continent. 
Every sect must work out its own salvation 
or condemnation by argument alone ; and as 
from the chaos of old* our world came forth 
in all its pristine loveliness, so from the col- 
lision, the bigotry, and the seal of religious 
faction, we shall see truth arise in her own 
essential majesty, and the minds of the 
people prepared to contemplate her glory 
without a veil. The zeal of the sects awoke 
the Church of England ; and her emulation 
and ambition, as embodied in the bill of Sir 
James Graham, has in return infused new 
life into the breasts of those whom she de- 
termined to crush : and thus a spirit is 
aroused which shall pour the light of truth, 
science, and religion into every benighted 
bosom. The long neglected, long despised, 
long oppressed masses shall become the pets 
of those who used to trample them in the 
dust. Already persons are found, who, to 
make ** one proselyte ** from even peasants 
or clowns, will *' compass sea and land.** 
Some are teachers from ** envy and strife,*' 
and some also from "good-will;" but, 
•* notwithstanding, every way, whether from 
contention or sincerity," so the people 
be taught, we ** therein do rejoice, yea, and 
will rejoice.*' As persuasion and not com- 
pulsion, argument and not the Inquisition, 
competition and not exclusiveness, are to be 
employed, truth and religion have nothing 
to fear from the anxiety which is about to 
be manifested to give a proper polish to the 
human mind. In the present state of things, 
bigotry will subscribe its thousands, where 
there was not charity enough to part with a 
penny ; and the e£Fbrt to uproot Dissent 
on the one hand, and overthrow the Church 
on the other, shall afford no small degree of 
aid to the good cause. Already thousands 
have been paid down, or promised, to meet 
the reqoisite expense ; and we trust that in a 



little time school-rooms sufficient for the 
whole population will adorn and bless our 
country. 

5. The want of liberty was for centuries 
an insuperable obstacle in the way of edu- 
cation. It will soon be seen that real 
liberty and true Christianity are intimately 
connected together; and indeed, that the 
former cannot exist without the latter. It 
is a desecration of the word freedom to ap- 
ply it to the unrestrained licentious life of the 
savage. In this sense, wild beasts may be 
said to be free, because they have the power 
of devouring one another. But then there 
is nothing humane or rational in such a con- 
dition. In fact, these animals are the most 
abject slaves of appetite. The only prin- 
ciple that animates them is'self-indulgence ; 
and in gratifying this desire they are con- 
tinually destroying one another. Liberty 
in a desert, among savages or wild beasts, 
is impossible. In such a wilderness the 
weak are in constant alarm from the strong ; 
each animal has its den, and its weapons of 
defence. Nvunbers of them never see the 
light,— so intimately, even among brutes, are 
tyranny and darkness connected together. 
In these circumstances man travels with his 
club, his rifle, or his bow ; for he who dis- 
regards the rights of another is in constant 
alarm for himself. Where there is neither 
justice nor benevolence, there can be no 
real freedom. Hence, every principle and 
every blessing of liberty is comprehended in 
the words " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
with all thy mind, and with all thy strength ; 
and thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself." 
This love to God and man is the only palla- 
dium of liberty. The least particle of selfish- 
ness in ourseWes will lead us, to an equal 
extent, to disregard the claims of others ; and 
the existence of this feeling in others will cause 
them to neglect what is due to us. The best, 
and indeed the only guarantee for universal 
benevolence to man, is love to God. The 
pagan nations of antiquity knew nothing of 
this feeling, and therefore were strangers to 
liberty. No one could trust his neighbour 
or his brother, end society was without 
any solid bond of union. The strong arm 
of power seemed to be the only means of 
repressing crime and licentiousness ; and ty- 
rants may have thought that the viciousness 
of their subjects was an ample apology for 
the despotic character of their governments. 
Ignorance, depravity, and despotism are 
very closely related. The four kingdoms 
which Daniel saw were the kingdoms of 
beasts. Wild beasts presided over wild beasts, 
and both the governed and the governing 
were slaves. Every tyrant is of necessity a 
slave ; his ambition, avarice, injustice, and 
sensuality are the chains which he wears; 
and his dread that some day the victims of 
his cruelty will avenge themselves, subjects 
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him to perpetual bondage. What a bar- I 
barian state both the prince and the people 
must be in -when it is necessary that the 
monarch, in appearing in public, should be 
protected with the swords and stages of his 
body-guard. Nations in such a state haye 
little cause to call themselves civilized. The 
military satellites that guard the palaces and 
watch the persons of the various monarchs 
of Europe afford a lamentable proof that 
neither princes nor subjects are as yet in 
an educated state. In a truly Christian 
country physical forces as & power fox pro- 
tecting right, or eradicating wrong, would 
never be heard of. "Swords would be 
beaten into ploughshares, and spears into 
pruning hooks." Love to God and love to 
man is the only true principle of civilization 
and freedom ; and until this has humanized 
mankind, neither those who rule nor those 
who are ruled will enjoy but little of the 
blessings of liberty. Th^ oijily nation of 
antiquity whose constitution guaranteed to 
every individual, the full enjoyment of ra- 
tional freedom, was the Jewish ; and had 
these people been laithful to the trust which 
God reposed in then), their liberty, prosper- 
ity, and happiness would have been the envy 
of the whole world. But by imitating the 
enslaved states with which they were sur- 
rounded, they proved themselves unworthy 
of the ** glorious liberty of the children of 
God,'' and, as a punishment, were left to 
render themselves ** a bye-word and a hiss- 
ing." 

Nations destitute of revelation were stran- 
gers to the principles of universal freedom. 
The word liberty, in its true sense, was 
never popular in the empires of the Pharaohs, 
the Nebuchadnezzars, or the Cyruses of 
antiquity. It is true the name ej^isted in 
Greece and Rome, but then its sense was 
limited, and its benefits confined to the pri- 
vileged few. Demosthenes and Cicero never 
dreamt of universal emancipation, universal 
rights, and universal education. The Apos- 
tles were appointed by our Lord to be the 
schoolmasters of the world ; but their mar- 
tyrdom soon proved that liberty of thought 
and liberty to educate would not be tolerated. 
The first Christian martyr was sacrificed on 
a Jewish altar; and Rome, enlightened 
Rome, aspired to the dignity of decapitating 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, and the 
greatest philanthropist, next to the Saviour, 
that the world ever saw. In continental 
Christendom liberty to educate is unknown ; 
the schoolmaster must be a statQ function- 
ary, and receive his credentials from ''the 
powers that be." Until his mind and his 
principles have been measured by the govern- 
ment ganger, he will not be aUowed to open 
his school. The rulers of the nations of 
Europe are more afraid of truth and pure 
religion than they are of the *' father of lies." 
Yiciousness, infidelity, aiid neologism, and 



indeed everything except real Christianism, 
are tolerated. England some years ago 
also could boast that the schoolmaster was 
a licentiate of the State ; and there are not 
wanting those who would centralize every, 
thing in the hands of a few sectarians, and 
vie with continental despots in exLslaving the 
people, by enslaving their teachers. A rC'^ 
view, then, of the past and the present will 
show us, that liberty to educate the masses Ia 
the pure principles of truth, religion, and 
freedom has been, until very lately, un^ 
known i and that England is nearly the only 
country that is blessed with this privil^e. 
America, until she has emancipated her- 
slaves, cannot lay claim to this dignity. 
The present period, then, is the most favour^ 
able time to commence this glorious work 
on a scale becoming the magnitude and 
importance of the undertaking; and our 
native lajid presents facilities for its accom- 
plishment which we shall in vain look for 
in any other portion of the globe. 

6. The want of correct views of mau 
has, in all ages, prevented the adoption of 
any efficient means for the cultivation of his 
moral nature. The properties of mind, and 
the laws by which it ought to be trained, 
were little understood by the ancients. It 
was viewed more as a species of machine, 
than a^ an immaterial and moral principle ; 
and physical force, rather than instruction 
and persuasion, was resorted to as the beat 
method of governing it. Indeed, we fear 
that there are multitudes in our own day 
who have very little knowledge of the true 
character of mind. Parents, schoolmasters, 
and governments not unfrequently treat 
those under their control as they would au 
animal or a steam-engine. 

The essential qualities of mind, its rights 
and its wants, have neither been studied nor 
attended to on a large scale. It has not 
been admitted that all persons are capable of 
a high degree of culture, or that this could 
be effected without much injury to them* 
selves or to society. For a long time it was 
boldly affirmed that the Negro belonged to 
an inferior race ; the New Hollander has 
also been equally degraded ; and many are 
very sceptical reapecting the capacities of 
females, peasants, and clowns, and espe- 
cially concerning the utility of bestowing 
much care on their cultivation. Six months' 
tuition in a dame-school has been deemed 
not only enough, but more than enough, for 
the ploughboy or dairymaid ; so contracted 
have been the views of not a few of the 
leaders of the people respecting the real 
wants of the immortal spirit. And to talk 
of the equal right of the masses to be exten- 
sively instructed in truth and religion would 
be branded as the worst kind of Radicalism 
or Chartism, and as involving a principle 
completely subversive of the Church and the 
Throne. And these opinions are not of the 
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{prowth of yesterday, they are probably much 
older than Babel. Before the flood, " the 
earth was corrupt and filled with yiolence,'' 
and therefore the rights of the multitude 
were not regarded. After the deluge we 
behold an effort at centralization in the 
building of ** a tower whose top was to 
reach to heayen/' This design was so 
offensiye to JehoTah, that he defeated it by 
the confusion of tongues. What a barrier 
to ambition and tyranny the diTersity of 
language has presented ! The frustration of 
their hopes by this miraculous event checked, 
but did not destroy, the spirit of despotism. 
Nimrod became ** a mighty hunter before 
the Lord ;" we have reason to believe that 
he was a hunter of men rather than of wild 
beasts. The Hebrew might be translated, 
" He began to be a hero in the earth ; he 
was an heroic, or mighty, deaolator"-— a suo> 
cessful freebooter ; and his presumption was 
snch, that he laid claim to the patronage of 
Jehorah ; probably he thanked God for 
his successful plunder. In Ezekiel we find 
the word here rendered '* hunter" applied 
to the hunting of souls, and in Zephaniah 
(chap. ilL T. 6), to the desolation of cities. 
The history of heroism is little more than 
the history of murder and plunder on a 
large scale ; men, and not animals, have 
been the game ; and Jehovah has been in- 
voked to aid these mighty hunters, and cele- 
brated by '*Te Deums'' when their efforts 
have been crowned with success. All war- 
riors and despots lay claim to the honour of 
being the especial fiivourites of Heaven, and 
consequently esteem themselves <* mighty 
hunters before the Lord.*' The Scriptures 
intimate that the empire of iniquity began, 
and shall end, in BabeL The kingdom of 
Nimrod is the first we read of; and the mil- 
lennium is ushered in by the shout ** Babylon 
is fallen, is fellen."* That mighty freebooter 
was the first chie^ after the confusion of 
tongues, to gather and centralize the frag- 
ments of despotism, which were shivered by 
Divine interposition, and his success called 
forth a host of imitators ; and the tyranny 
and vassalage of after ages, down to the 
reign of Antichrist, and the Eastern and 
Western despotism of our own day, are only 
the fiussimiles of that system of oppression 
of which Nimrod afforded so pernicious a 
type. Pharaoh, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnez- 
zar, Alexander, Julius Cesar, Napoleon, 
&C., &c., are the brethren of that celebrated 
tyrant. All carry on their foreheads the 
"mark," the stamp, or, as in Greek, the 
**eharaeter of the beast." Prussia, France, 
and Russia are only modernized specimens 
of the spirit, domination, and empire of that 
ancient desolator. 

In all this long run of ages it is vain for 
us to expect any recognition of the rights 
of the masses, or any corxect views respect- 
ing the education of the people. The mul- 



titudes were looked upon as the entire pro- 
perty of their rulers or conquerors, and were 
governed in the most absolute manner. 
Their princes imagined that they had a perfect 
right to work them, tax them, enslave them, 
imprison them, or slaughter them at plea- 
sure, and they acted accordingly. Pharaoh's 
estimate of the masses may be gathered 
from his treatment of the Israelites. The 
insolence of Sennacherib and the pride of 
Nebuchadnezzar must have looked with the 
utmost contempt on the vulgar herd of sub- 
jects and slaves that trembled before them. 
The " rage and fury" of the latter monarch 
became ungovernable, ** the form of his visage 
was changed, and he commanded that the 
furnace should be heated one seven times 
more than it was wont to' be heated," 
because the three Hebrews asserted that 
they had a will and conscience of their own. 
Shsuirach, Meshach, and Abednego in the 
fiery furnace, and Daniel in the lion's den, 
are fair specimens of the estimate which 
ancient monarchs attached to the lives and 
liberties of their subjects. What idea had 
Nero, or even Constantine, of the real dig- 
nity of human nature, or the claims and ca- 
pacities of mindl And, passing by a long 
list of names which pollute the page of his- 
tory, and coming down at once to our own 
age, perhaps we should not find, even in 
England, one individual in ten thousand 
that has ever yet duly weighed the subject 
of popular education ; and therefore, under 
such circumstances, it has been utterly im- 
possible to elevate the masses to their proper 
rank and dignity. With all the vaunting of 
continental systems of instruction, yet the 
chief power in which the priests and the 
princes of these countries confide is that of 
the sword. Prussia has educated herself 
into a nation of soldiers. What an insult 
to their own people, to their neighbours, to 
humanity, to civilisation, and, above all, to 
Christianity, are the military forces of Prus- 
sia, and the barricades of the Citizen King ! 
Is it any wonder that infidels mock when 
they see nations laying claim to the honour 
of being the followers and favourites of Him 
who was ** meek and lowly of heart,'' armed 
cap-a-pie, and ready to deal death and deso- 
lation around t The individual or the nation 
that must be kept in order by a bayonet has 
no right to the rank of civilization ; and 
those princes who imagine that their sub- 
jects must be ruled by the sword have no 
correct views of the nature of man, nor the 
natural docility of the human mind. To 
imagine that the people were called into 
existence for no other purpose than to be 
labourers, mechanics, or soldiers, is alto- 
gether to mistake the great design which 
God had in view in creating man in his 
** own image and his own likeness." Our 
Heavenly Father intended that all his child- 
ren should be intellectual and moral beings, 
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mnd consequently that they ■honld receive a 
high degree of mental coltore. The alarm 
lest education should be unfinTonrable to 
labour and due subordination is without the 
least foundation ; because a well cultiTated 
mind would at once perceive, that industry 
is associated with AeoAA, prq^ and plea-- 
ture, while indolence is alike fiUal to every 
species of rational enjoyment. The exam- 
ples which some adduce of the sad effects of 
instruction on the masses, are examples not 
of over but of wider education. The mind 
that has been trained aright delights in ac- 
tivity, views all labour as respectable and 
honourable, and is ready for any honest em- 
ployment. They are only half educated who 
stamp with various shades of iniamy or re- 
spectability the useful callings of life. Surely, 
he who ministers to the wants of another 
is really more valuable to society than be 
who participates the benefit received from 
such services ; and hence the clown, whose 
labour feeds the country, and the opera- 
tive, whose skill "clothes the inhabitants 
in scarlet,*' are bene&ctors to the worid 
of no common dignity, and among the most 
useful and honourable of the human species. 
Solomon has said, " Moreover the profit of 
the earth is for all, the king himself is served 
by the field." Now all are indebted for this 
profit to the labourer. The monarch owes 
his bread to the peasant, and his purple to 
the loom. How many hands must toU be- 
fore any lord or lady can appear in court 
attire, or any prince clothe Idms^f in royal 
robes. If we admire the pageantry of 
palaces and regal feasts, we should also ad- 
mire the labour and the kibourers that called 
all this splendor into existence. What is 
military prowess, but the courage of Ihe 
people 1 What are revenues, but contri- 
butions from the hard earnings of the peo- 
ple 1 What are palaces, but structures erected 
by the people 1 What are cultivated fields, 
and thriving arts and commerce, but the 
results of the labour of the people 1 The 
masses are the bones, muscles, nerves, limbs, 
and soul of every nation ; and surely these 
ought not to be neglected or oppressed, or 
allowed to become intellectually or morally 
diseased. Should this be the case, the 
plague will spread ; the leprosy in the 
wall or the garment will not be limited to 
one spot, but will cover the whole. All 
history shows, that where the people have 
been ignorant and corrupt, every rank and 
order in such nations have been contami- 
nated. *<Tbe whole head has been sick, 
and the whole heart faint From the sole 
of the foot even unto the head there has 
been no soundness in it, but wounds, and 
bruises, and putrifying sores ; they have not 
been closed, neither bound up, neither molli- 
fied with ointment.^' It would be just as 
rational to expect health, while scrofula 
is eating into the bones, or consumption 



devouring the lungs, as to hope that society 
will be mentally and monlly vigorous 
while the masses are ign<»ant and depraved. 
The eartii is strewed with the ruins of em- 
pires, and the vrant of education was the 
principle of decay which overthrew them 
all. Kings and conquerors have despised 
and neglected the great body of their sub- 
jects; and their hauteur, insolence, and 
despotism have recoiled with tremendous 
vengeance on themselvea. Their thrones 
and kingdoms have disappeared, and their 
names remain only to be branded vrith 
everlasting infamy. The age for worshipping 
military or r^al heroes has passed away ; 
and the great truth is about to be heralded 
through the world, that before any nation 
can be strong, or any throne secure, the 
whole body of the people must be free, and 
must be enlightened by science and civilized 
by Christianity. 

7. Military ambition has presented an al- 
most insuperable barrier to the spread of 
education. To describe all the evils directly 
or indirectly connected with war would re- 
quire volumes. Military glory and intellec- 
tual and moral excellence are incompatible 
with each other. The army is said to be 
the school of vice. It is not unfrequently 
boasted that British troops are the best 
disciplined in the world; and we pay a 
great deal for schools, chaplains, and Bibles 
for our regiments; and yet one of the 
greatest cslamities that can be&l the re- 
ligion and morals of any neighbourhood 
is to have a body of soldiers and their 
ofilcers sojourning among the people. Were 
a military commission to be appointed, similar 
to that which visited the mining and manu- 
facturing districts, and the same questions to 
be proposed to our soldiers and sailors which 
were put to the finctory boys and miners, we 
fear that Lord Ashley would have to lament 
in Parliament that ignorance and vice, bor- 
dering on barbarianism, are not confined to 
collieries and cotton-mills. And if the boast 
is true, that our army is the best, most en- 
lightened, and moral in the world, what must 
be the condition of the troops of other 
countries t And then, if we go back to past 
years, and review the intellects and morals 
of the men who marched with the infidel 
Frederick of Prussia, with Charles Y., with 
the Crusaders, the Saracens, the Turks, the 
Romans, the Greeks, the Persians, or Baby- 
lonians, in their various expeditions, what a 
horrid mass of everything vile, vicious, and 
disgusting is presented before us ! 

Rational freedom and military discipline 
can hardly subsist together. The soldier 
must be ready to do everything that his ge- 
neral commands. His trade is that of mur- 
der and plunder. The State feeds him and 
clothes, that he may always stand prepared 
to sack, bum, or desolate any city, country, or 
people that his leaders may doom to destruc- 
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tion. His Bword must be kept burnished 
and *' bis powder dry," that, as often as the 
command is giyen, he may launch the souls 
of his fellow-creatures into eternity. He 
must ask no questions respecting the justice 
or injustice of the deed, but must yield im- 
plicit obedience, or be whipped worse than 
a brutef or despatched by the buUeta of his 
comrades. The drayman who should giTe 
three hundred lashes to a horse, and tear his 
flesh from his bones, would be deemed worse 
than an incarnate demon. Human beings 
thus doomed to the most abject slavery, and 
to perform, without exception, the vilest tasks 
that can possibly be assigned to any mortal, 
can hardly be called free agents. Their pro- 
fession sets morals and Christianity at de- 
fiance. Hence the lives of the soldiers of 
Europe are too polluted to be written or read. 
It would create a moral plague to publish the 
characters and deeds of the officers and men 
of the far-famed educated army of Prussia ; 
and every military station in our country could 
attest, that in Chrkstian Britain the soldiery 
and their leaders have little cause to taunt 
their brethren on the Continent with their 
vices. What then must have been the cha- 
racter of the brutish mass which followed 
Tamerlane,ZengisKhan,Charlemagne,Julius 
Cesar) Alexander, Xerxes, Cambyses, Sen- 
nacherib, and others ? And yet these were 
the beings in whose hands were lodged the 
intellectual and moral destinies of the na- 
tions. The spirit of military ambition and 
of rational education can never exist toge- 
ther ; and hence we search in vain into the 
records of antiquity for any example of a 
people who had been raised to their proper 
dignity by means of the due cultivation of 
their mental and moral powers. And yet 
all these generations that have thus passed 
away in ignorance, vice, and slavery, pos- 
sessed the same essential qualities of mind 
as Milton or the Apostle Paul, and were all 
naturally capable of being as highly refined 
and civilized as any nation of our own day. 
There has also been among mankind a reli- 
gion, the gates of whose temple have been 
open to proselytism to any extent, and whose 
precepts are adapted to purify the whole 
world. But the people did ** not like to re- 
tain God in their knowledge ;" and having 
rejected the truth, nothing remained for 
them but error and all its consequent vicious- 
ness. What millions upon millions have been 
immolated to theMoloch of war and ambition! 
What myriads of the bitterest execrations 
must have greeted the spirits of Alexander, 
Napoleon, and others, the moment they 
entered eternity ! In these tremendous heca- 
tombs of souls, the rivers of blood that pol- 
luted the earth and insulted heaven are an 
item of minor importance ; it is the sacrifice 
of mind, the effacing of the image of the 
Creator, the brutalization of the human 
heart, the perdition of the immortal spirit, 



that makes one thrill with horror. All 
these immense masses of mortality had in- 
tellects that might have been irradiated with 
Divine light, and affections that might, have 
glowed with seraphic love ; but ambition 
and tyranny shut tbem out from the light of 
heaven in this world> and doomed them to 
the darkness of the second death in the 
world to come. And, alas, the mark of the 
beast is worn by the majority of modern 
despots ; and at the shrine of priestly or 
military domination the people are still 
sacrified by the million. 

War and Christian education are as op- 
posed to each other as light is to darkness. 
We cannot civilize the mind by the sword ; 
and those who are taught to use the sword 
can hardly be said to be civilized. Christian 
love teaches us to die for our enemies ; and 
therefore, how we can love a fellow immor- 
tal as we love ourselves, and yet take away 
his life, is a question which the casuistry of 
the schools would find it difficult to ex- 
plain. But this is not the only way in 
which war presents an impediment to edu- 
cation; its spirit, being the very opposite to 
peace, tranquillity, and security, interferes 
with every thing. It is a general disturber. 
Agriculture, trade, manufactures, commerce, 
and education are all interrupted. But for 
military ambition, how many a ** waste 
howling vnlderness '* would have been cul- 
tivated long ago, and have " rejoiced and 
blossomed as the rose." Arts, manu&ctures, 
and commerce would also, but for this vile 
intruder, have enriched and blest the whole 
world ; and, above all, knowledge and Chris- 
tianity would have " covered the earth as 
the waters cover the sea." In peaceable 
times, printing, science, books, schools, and 
pure religion would have dispensed their 
blessings; and probably many of our most 
important modem improvements might have 
been invented or discovered centuries ago. 
Printing, to which we are so much indebted, 
existed in China from a very remote period ; 
and Christian intercourse would have en- 
abled the world to adopt that most valuable 
art. The shield which the Saracens threw 
around men of science might, under the in- 
fluence of universal peace, have anticipated 
the inductive philosophy of Bacon. It is 
impossible for us to estimate the blessings of 
peace or the calamities of war. The ills 
with which the latter has scourged mankind 
only eternity can reveal. The cultivation of 
the mind, like the cultivation of the fields, 
requires peace. The student cannot pursue 
his train of thought,. the philosopher cannot 
conduct his experiments, the scholar cannot 
devote himself to literature, nor can the 
schoolmaster give his lessons of wisdom 
amidst the din of arms. When once the 
dogs of war are let loose, every thing is in 
jeopardy ; and learning and learned men are 
swept away as with the besom of destruction. 
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Archimedes is not a solitary yictlm; nor 
were the Goths the only desolators whose 
harbarian conquest proved so fatal to know- 
ledge. Every age has groaned under the 
scourge of the sword; and to its baneful in- 
fluence the present degraded state of man<^ 
kind may in a great measure be attributed. 

8. The condition of the great body of the 
people has hitherto been very unfaTourable 
to general education. Continual labour, 
low wages, deep poverty, and miserable 
dwellings, have all had the most baneful 
influence on the minds and morals of the 
people. That man is intended to be a 
labourer, and that labour when limited to 
reasonable hours is conducive to health and 
enjoyment, will be generally allowed ; but 
when the people must <' rise up early, and 
late take rest," and pursue their toil for 
fourteen, sixteen, or eighteen hours a day ; 
or when the employment is of such a weari- 
some character as thoroughly to exhaust the 
strength, we shall find but few comparatiyely 
who will attend to their intellectual and 
spiritual improvement. In many parts of 
the manufacturing districts labour has ab- 
sorbed so much of the time of the operative 
as to leave him but little for reading or reli- 
gious exercises; and in the agricultural 
counties the employment has been so fa- 
tiguing, and so little alleviated by machinery, 
that the peasant has had no inclination 
when his toil has been ended to apply him- 
self to the cultivation of his intellect We 
distribute tracts and religious books among 
people in this condition, but they are in 
many instances not read, or, if so, not under- 
stood. Unfortunately, also, the adult po- 
pulation is not the only portion of society 
thus doomed to sacrifice mind, morals, and 
eternal prospects, in working hard to obtain 
** the bread that perisheth ;" the young of 
both sexes are early consigned to the same 
destructive process. In "The Reports of 
the Special Assistant Poor Law Commis- 
sioners on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture, for 1643," we have 
one continued chain of evidence respecting 
the sad efliects of early labour in interfering 
with the tuition of the rising generation. 
In some instances children are sent to the 
fields as early as four years old ; and the toil 
sometimes has been so hard, that the mothers 
declared they were compelled to tie up the 
blistered hands of their children and send 
tbem to bed when they came home in the 
evening. One female stated, that her 
daughters returned from the fields too tired 
to eat. The facts brought to light by the 
** Commission to inquire into Mines and 
Collieries" are most appalling, and show 
how useless it is to expect that an enlightened 
and Christian population will spring up 
around us, while the rising generation is 
thus debarred from the benefits of an early 
Intellectual and religious education. And 



the evil is not of the growth of yesterday ; 
it has been going on for ages. The history 
of the masses, as finr back as we have any 
records to guide us, is one scene of toil and 
oppression, in which we see little else than 
the immolation of mind and morals on the 
altar of injustice, despotism, and ambition. 

We are no adyocates for indolence. The 
idleness of the Italian, the Asiatic, or the 
wealthy of most countries, is nearly as fatal 
to the cultivation of the mind as the hard 
or prolonged toil of the labourer and opera- 
tive. Both are fatal to the character and 
happiness of man, and altogether incompat- 
ible with that enlightened and happy con- 
dition which our Heavenly Father intended 
to be the birthright of all his children. 

Insufficient remuneration for their labour 
has also operated most fatally in preventing 
the tuition of the young. " The workman 
is worthy of his meat." The Apostle James 
calls upon the rich men who had kept back 
the wages of their labourers, '* to weep and 
howl for the miseries that were to come 
upon them." We shall not enter here on 
the discussion of wages, but only remark, 
that in a really Christian country neither 
competition nor speculation would proceed 
so far as to grind the face of the poor ; nor 
would the cupidity of the buyer, or the avarice 
of the landowner or manufacturer, doom the 
labourer to a state bordering on starvation. 
He who purchases an article cannot call 
himself a Christian if he wishes to obtain it 
at a price which would rob the operative 
of his daily bread. And surely the receiver 
of rents or profits to the amount of thousands 
a year can lay no claim to the sympathies 
of humanity, if the peasants or operatives by 
whose toil he gets his wealth are the reci- 
pients of such paltry wages as to exclude 
them from the ability of giving to their chil- 
dren a proper education. " The cries" of 
these oppressed victims of avarice, luxury, 
and ambition ** enter into the ears of the 
Lord of Sabaoth." 

Education can never thoroughly prosper 
until the people can educate themselves. 
Charity-schools hitherto have been a failure. 
What costs nothing is generally but little es- 
teemed. Besides the responsibility of training 
their offspring aright, ought not to be taken 
from the parents' hands. To do so is to con- 
travene one of the most valuable and benevo- 
lent intentions of our Heavenly Father ; and 
therefore every parent in the country ought 
to have ample means of bringing up his 
children *' in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord." For ages poverty has been the 
antagonist of education. The labourer has 
been so poor, so badly paid, that to gain a 
few pence per week he has been compelled 
to rob his ofispring of all the means of 
tuition. We are no croakers respecting the 
present times ; we believe that our age is the 
best that has ever dawned since man fell ; 
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yet bad id the befiti The seeiid id tnily 
dismal the farther we penetrate into anti- 
quity. The slaTes that built the pyramids, 
and the serfs of after ages, were miserably 
remunerated for their toil, and not more 
capable of paying for the schooling of their 
o£&pring than the negroes wh6 still groan 
under the yoke of bondage. We have rea* 
aon to belieTe there were no general schools 
for the peasants and operativea of past ages ; 
but had such institutions existed, the multi- 
tude would not have been able to avail them- 
selves of ibe benefits thus conferred. Deep 
poverty has always been of a demoralizing 
tendency on the generality of mankind. 
** Give me neither poverty nor riches,*' is a 
prayer which exhibits no common degree of 
insight into the philosophy of character. We 
have heard the poor lectured on the blessings 
of poverty ; but after all, we have rarely seen 
those who descant so eloquently upon the 
advantages of such a condition abandon 
their wealth for the sake of participating the 
benefits of destitution. That want may be 
sanctified we do not deny, because *' all 
things work together for good to them that 
love God ;" but then it would be diflBcult to 
point out many profits derivable from this 
source which might not be obtained at a less 
costly rate. Besides, we find the Scriptures 
continually speaking of indigence as an 
evil ; and the ignorance and vice with which 
it is commonly associated are painful exam- 
ples of its baneful influence on the minds 
and morals of its unhappy subjects. God 
has made ample provision for the wants of 
all his creatures ; ** He openeth his hand, 
and satisfieth the want of every living 
thing." The fowls, the beasts, and the 
fishes are well clothed, well housed, and well 
fed. Many of them he clothes in the richest 
robes, and feeds with the most delicious 
dainties. And surely it was not his wish that 
man, who Is the especial favourite of the 
skies, should be doomed to such incessant 
toil and abject poverty as to be unable to 
cultivate his own seraphic powers, or educate 
his ofEspring. 

The miserable dwellings of many t>f the 
poor have a most demoralizing tendency. 
Man is a being of many wants ; and his in- 
tellectual and moral character is intimately 
connected with his physical condition. The 
food on which, he lives, the garments in 
which he is clad, the house in which he 
resides, and the scenes on which he looks, 
all exert a most important influence on his 
moral nature. The Commissioners who in- 
quired into the condition of women and 
children in the agricultural districts, fre- 
quently refer to the dwellings of the peasantry 
as having the most baneful influence on 
their characters. Mr. A. Austin, one of 
these gentlemen, gives the following dia- 
gram of the bed-room of one of the cottages 
which he examined : — 
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The dwelling contained two rooms, one 
above and one below. The bed-room was 
ten feet square, not including the recesses 
by the sides of the chimney, which were 
eighteen inches deep. There were eleven 
persons living in this miserable hut, and all 
slept in the same bed-room. Bed A was 
occupied by the father and mother, a little 
boy a year and a half old, and an infant four 
months. Bed B was occupied by two twin 
daughters aged twenty, and another sister 
aged seven ; and four sons, Silas, aged seven- 
teen, John, aged fifteen, James, aged four- 
teen, and Elias, aged ten, slept in bed C. 
The roof was thatched ; the sleeping-room in 
the middle was seven feet high ; and there 
was one window opposite the fire-place, 
about fifteen inches square, and which was 
the only one to the room.* Sir F. H. Doyle, 
another of these Commissioners, states, that 
in Northumberland the dwellings of the 
farm labourers generally contained but ** one 
room — -perhaps seventeen by fifixen fiet,**\ 
He adds, ** In point of construction and 
ventilation nothing could be said for them." 
He further remarks, " When we find that a 
whole family, father, mother, and children 
of both sexes and of all ages, live together, 
and have to sleep together in one and the 
same room, any degree of indelicacy and 
unchastity ceases to surprise, and the only 
wonder is, that the women should behave 
so well as they do.*' An inquiry into the 
miserable and crowded dwellings in Man- 
chester, London, and elsewhere, would 
bring to light scenes most revolting to 
humanity, and deeply dipgraceful to our 
professed Christian philanthropy. We used 
to hear much of the horrors of the middle 
passage, and of the numbers of negroes 
that were sacrificed in the pestiferous holds 
of slave-ships ; but we have among us, per- 
haps under our own eyes, dwellings quite 
as baneful as the hulls of the slaver. The 
African was doomed to these floating 

* Report on the Employment of Women and 
Children in Agriculture, pp. 19, 20. 
f Ibid, 898. 
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dungeons only for a few weeks or months, 
and when he arriyed at his destination was 
allowed to hreathe the pure air of heayen ; 
but in thousands of instances in our country, 
the wretched inhabitants are bom, liye, and 
die in their miserable dwellings ; disease, 
death, immoxality, the brutallzation of the 
mind, and the destruction of the soul, aie 
the awful consequences. Were this subject 
but duly investigated, and all the results 
connected with it recorded, volumes might 
be filled with facts far more appalling than 
those which stirred the philanthropy of 
Howard, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, and 
aroused the indignation of the country. 
Some people tell us, that they wonder at the 
depravity of the age, seeing we have so many 
schools and places of worship ; but would 
they only look at the dwellings of a liirge 
mass of the inhabitants their astonishment 
would cease. It should be remembered, 
that home is a seminary and a sanctuary 
far more influential than the church or the 
public school ; and so long as we allow the 
former to be establishments in which every- 
thing brutish, vulgar, and indelicate is 
practically taught, we must be more- credu- 
lous than the most deluded fanatic to expect 
that mere preachers and schoolmasters will 
produce an enlightened and moral popula- 
tion. Were we to multiply schools and 
churches or chapels by the thousand; and 
could we engage angels to become preachers 
and teachers ; yet the contamination of the 
unhealthy, polluted homes, that now abound 
in our country, would be sufficient to neu- 
tralize, and mar to a very great extent, their 
holiest endeavours. Where the hut, the 
attic, or the cellar in which the young 
immortal passes the greater portion of his 
time, and receives his deepest and most 
lasting impressions, is a sink of physical, 
intellectual, and moral pollution, we shall 
look in vain for an intelligent and religious 
population. Before the country can be fully 
regenerated, we must have another Howard, 
who will not bend his attention so much to 
prisons as to the dwellings of the masses. It 
is pleasing to reflect, that the philanthropist 
just mentioned did not lose sight of the 
latter undertaking ; and that in one village 
he bought the whole of the miserable huts 
in which the poor were living, and at once 
demolished them all, and erected a number 
of commodious houses in their sfead. 

What a perfect contrast we often see 
between the stables of the gentry, the kennels 
for their hounds, the provisions for their 
other pet animals, and the dwellings of the 
peasants and operatives to whom they are 
indebted for all their wealth and luxury. 
Man, the labouring man, who is the base of 
the national pyramid, the source of all the 
wealth and power of the empire, is the worst 
clothed, the worst fed, and the worst lodged 
being in the world. To this we have doomed 



him by our cupidity and neglect, and then 
we chai^ his vices upon Satan, upon poor 
human nature, or perhaps upon Providence, . 
Were the Prince of Darkness allowed to 
present his counter-indictment, we fear 
that we should not have much cause to boast 
of our superiority. And this condition of 
man is not a modem calamity. In all ages 
the abodes of the people have been little 
adapted for anything but to produce disease 
and immorality; and the only wonder is, 
that a being nursed in so much physical and 
moral contagion, has not been far more vile 
and depraved than he has hitherto been. 

9. Erroneous views respecting the neces- 
sity and the effects of education, have greatly 
retarded its progress. There are not a few 
who have still very serious doubts as to the 
importance of thoroughly instructing the 
working classes; and they think that the 
experiment is rather a fearful one. I have 
heard these persons, many of them indi- 
viduals of considerable thought and philan- 
thropy, object very strongly against what 
they have termed too much knowledge. 
They have thought that it was not at all 
important that girls should learn writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, &c. 
Perhaps they have granted that writing and 
ciphering may be useful to boys, but then 
they earnestly contended against grammar, 
geography, and the sciences. It has some- 
times been almost difficult to keep one*s 
countenance while witnessing the apparent 
horror with which these benevolent indi- 
viduals have viewed the advancement of 
knowledge. Marvellous to say, they have 
not been so terrified at ignorance and error 
as at truth and science. For the most part 
they seem to have forgotten that minds must 
have thoughts, and &Sit those thoughts or 
ideas must of necessity be either true or false, 
right or wrong ; for there is no via media. 
Nor have they reflected that every human 
being must be educated ; that he cannot 
exist in society, nor even exist alone, with- 
out having his mental powers elicited; and if 
they do not take a right direction, they must 
of necessity lapse into error. It seems 
passing strange, that any one should imagine 
that it was necessary, to ensure a regular 
supply of dairymaids, housemaids, nurse- 
maids, and cooks, that the daughters of the 
poor should be brought up in ignorance. It 
is certainly paying no great compliment to 
our domestic establishments thus to insinuate 
that they cannot bear the light; and that 
the labour we exact, the remuneration we 
give, and the authority we assume is such, 
that no female who knew the multiplica- 
tion table, or that the earth is a sphere, or 
could pronounce English without a blunder, 
would dwell in our houses. One would 
suppose that the more enlightened, equit- 
able, and benevolent our families and ser- 
vice may be, the more attractive they would 
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proye to snch minds as had been refined 
and rendered rational by education. Be- 
sides, if we felt as we ought for our own 
children, we should dread the contagion of 
ignorance and deprayity, which must be as- 
sociated with the presence of uneducated 
aenrants. 

"V^ith respect to the male population, the 
objections against knowledge are equally 
absurd. If there are any persons in the 
country who can afford to be ignorant they 
must be those, and those alone, who can 
liye without labour. The little use that the 
majority of these make of their literary and 
scientific learning might, without much so- 
phistry, be wrought up into a yery feasible 
argument against the folly of wasting time 
and money on the instruction of those who 
turn their attainments to so little account. 
Certainly it would be much easier to aigue 
this point than to proye the inutility of 
knowledge to the labouring classes. Surely 
those who cultiyate the fields, or look afler 
our domestic animals, cannot haye too much 
information respecting the soils they plough, 
the manures they use, the seeds they sow, 
or the cows, the sheep, and the horses which 
they may feed and train. Vegetable and 
animal physiology cannot be too deeply 
studied by the shepherd, the cowherd, the 
groom, and the agricultural labourer. It 
would be no exaggeration to say, that in 
consequence of the ignorance of multitudes 
who are thus employed, millions of property 
are sacrificed eyery year. There is, there 
can be, nothing so profitable as knowledge ; 
so that on the lowest principle of calculation 
that cupidity can suggest, it could be shown 
that the education of the labourer and ope- 
ratiye is highly conduciye to national pro- 
sperity. In our manufacturing districts we 
haye mechanics, and indeed science of al- 
most eyery description, employed to an 
amazing extent ; and therefore all persons 
who work in our factories ought to be tho- 
roughly instructed in these departments of 
knowledge. What an immense adyantage it 
would be to the manufacturer, to know that , 
all the persons employed in his establishment 
were iudiyiduals of correct scientific informa- 
tion and sound moral principle I When we 
come to look into the subject we find it dif- 
ficult to point out any single occupation to 
which ignorance would be an adyantage. 
Surely it can be of no benefit, either to them 
or to us, that our cooks, housemaids, or 
nursemaids should be ignorant ; or that our 
ploughmen, yinedressers, operatiyes, and me- 
chanics should be persons of brutish minds. 
If *' ignorance is bliss," yet it is one of those 
sources of pleasure in which the dulee and 
the utiie are not blended together ; for how- 
eyer sweet it may be to know nothing^ yet it 
has neyer proyed yery profitable either to 
the employer or the employed. 



It may be conceded, that correct informa- 
tion, and eyen scientific knowledge, as far 
as it bears upon the particular department 
of labour which the operatiye has to follow, 
may be yaluable, but that all instruction 
beyond this is likely to be injurious, and 
therefore that **a little learning" is no 
longer ** a dangerous thing,*' but that ** much 
learning" is the plague which will drive 
people mad, or render them indolent and 
yicious. It would make short work of this 
objection, if those who use it would only 
show what rational connection there is be- 
tween speaking bad English and industry ; 
or between knowing the history of the world, 
or the philosophy of the solar system, and 
indolence. A full inquiry into this subject 
would proye that the best informed opera- 
tiyes are the most industrious ; and that the 
most ignorant are the most indolent. Eyery 
example to the contrary that might be pro« 
duced, would turn out, on inyestigation, to 
be an instance of imperfect intellectual or 
moral training, and therefore would rather 
establish than inyalidate our position. Fool- 
ish as mankind are, or may be made, by re- 
ceiying lessons of wisdom, yet we belieye it 
would be difficult to find a single case in 
which either any man or woman eyer be- 
came a pauper or a thief in consequence of 
being able to distinguish the nine parts of 
speech, or tell the difference between a 
planet and a star. Besides, if we made edu- 
cation common, then knowledge would cease 
to be a distinction, and ignorance would be 
deemed a foul disgrace. The masses haye 
no peculiar predilection for what is branded 
with in^miy. Few of them coyet to be clad 
in the prison-dress of the culprit. If an an- 
tiquated garment is giyen them, they endea- 
your to haye it modernized. Singularity, in 
the very nature of things, can neyer be a 
uniyersal feature ; and it is only for us to 
make ignorance singular, and knowledge 
the possession of all, and then there will be 
as little danger from general education as 
there is from ^e fact that human beings 
haye eyes, and ears, and hands in common. 
Let every mind be thoroughly enlightened, 
and placed on the same intellectual level, 
and it will be just as rational to expect that 
people will become paupers because they 
can speak grammatically, calculate correctly, 
and reason logically, as to anticipate that 
they will become thieves, or state pensioners, 
because they have heads on their shoulders. 
There would be more reason in cutting off 
a number of the fingers of our operatives, to 
prevent them from being light-fingered ; or 
depriving each person of one eye, lest he 
should be tempted by his sight to be disho- 
nest ; than in blinding the mind by ignor- 
ance, to prevent it from being a bane to 
society. We used to execrate the wretch 
who maimed the poor negro's body, but 
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what langiuure cftirexpt<eM tin gfoitt of those 
who, for the love of pelf, aire worse than 
maiming the immortal soull 

Ignorance is among those unnecessary 
and profitless evils which James has so weU 
designated as *< the superflaity of naughti- 
ness/* It doM ho ohe any good ; it is an 
injury to every thing and every one. The 
labourer has his immortal spirit polluted 
and brutalised ( his mind, shut out from the 
light, is immured in worse than Egyptian 
darkness ; his soul is imprisoned without 
having committed any crime ; his sera* 
phic nature, which was made to bask in 
the sunbeams of divine truth, is condemned 
to pass its threescore years and ten in a dun- 
geon. The fetters worn by the slave, or the 
chains which are riveted on the hands of the 
unhappy inmates of our penitentiaries, are 
not worth a thought when compared vrith 
the spiritual bonds which degrade the minds 
of those who are doomed to live and die in 
Ignorance and vice. There is no thraldom 
equal to that which is the consequence of 
mental and moral blindness* And if the 
clown and the operative are not benefited, 
but rather Aost cruelly and unjustly scoutged, 
by being excluded from the guidance and 
blessedness of knowledge, the consequence 
is equally injurious to &e rest of the com- 
munity. Ignorance is a bane to agriculture, 
to commerce, and indeed to the whole com- 
monwealth. It wastes our property, pollutes 
our families, debases our country, and ren- 
ders the throne insecure. It demands gaols, 
policemen, and standing armies to curb its 
savageness. And in this little island, the tax 
necessary to repress the vices which ignor- 
ance has generated, is ten thousand times 
greater than would be required to cover 
the country vrith schools, and raise up an 
enlightened, an industrious, a moral, and 
religious population. The speculators in 
ignorance have always, vrithout a single ex- 
ception, embarked in a worse than South Sea 
bubble. This traffic in darkness has been an 
injury to every one, and a profit to none ; 
and yet it has myriads of advocaties. The 
writer well remembers the arguments which 
only a few years ago were urged against 
teaching the people to read, and could name 
clergymen and persons of wealth who still 
assert that knowledge is a bane and not a 
blessing. And these opinions, which are 
not the growth of yesterday, have prevented 
any proper means from being adopted to in- 
struct the great body of the working classes. 
It is a marvellous fact, that the majority of 
those who have put themselves forward as 
the educated branches of the community, 
have hitherto experienced so few of the ad- 
vantages of instruction themselves, and have 
turned their knowledge to so little account, 
that they have actually been the advocates of 
ignorance, and at this time are no common 



obstacles in the way of univeMal educa^ 
tion. 

We have reteon to believe, that in some 
countries these prejudices against the in- 
struction of the masseis are not of the remot- 
est antiquity. The Chinese are a very 
ancient people, and among them all are 
educated. Th^ mode is very imperfect ; but 
still the wealthy part of the community are 
not so foolish as to suppose that a monopoly 
of knowledge it ettentiai to maintain their 
own rank or !die stability of the empire. 
Abraham commanded his " children and his 
kouBehold alter him, to do justice and judg- 
ment." His household was very laige — ^for 
it is said that he had among tiiem ** three 
hundred and eighteen " nien capable of bear- 
ing arms, and these, the sacred narrative 
tells us, had been **ingtrueted,** Doubtless 
all the people under his control were as 
well educated as the age wOuld admit. In 
the laws of Moses we find no caution against 
the instruction of the working-classes ; but 
rather, the whole dispensation was intended 
to impart information, not only to the Israel- 
ites themselves, but also to the slave and the 
stranger. God does not wish to be served 
by ignorance ; nor do we find that the patri- 
archs or prophets were afraid lest knowledge 
should lead to indolence, sedition, or scep- 
ticism. Probably that system of military 
plunder and despotism which began with 
the great freebooter Nimrod, and which so 
appropriately laid the foundation of its em- 
pire in Babel, was the commencement of the 
reign of darkness ; and this mark or chsrac- 
ter of the beast has perpetuated itself to the 
present day. It Is still worn by the whole 
of the ten horiis or powers into which the 
kingdom of the dragon of the Apocalypse 
is dirided. And as the acme of modem 
despotism is the union of political and eccle- 
siastical tyranny, and is based on igliorance, 
we need not wonder that the prejudice 
against the recU education of the people is, 
in certain quarters, as rife as ever. We 
shall presently show, that what is called 
education in several continental states is 
undeserving of the name. 

10. Erroneous riews respecting conversion 
have been very detrimental to the progress 
of knowledge. Under the preaching of the 
Apostles, and such men as Whitfield and 
Wesley, sinners not unfrequently were 
pricked to the heart, and on a sudden 
became new creatures. There are not a few 
Who have imagined, that had the Work been 
performed by an electrical shock it could 
hardly have been more instantaneous ; and 
we are afVaid that many good people are 
still so unacquainted with the powers of the 
soul, or the philosophy of conversion, that 
they look upon regeneration as a mechanical 
rather than a moral work. This opinion has 
had a most baneful infiuence on the exertions 
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of the Choich. People hate been allowed 
to^grow up in ignorance ; and pious persons 
have fondlir dreamed, that at *< the set time" 
God will put forth his omnipotent energy, 
and hy a sudden conversion remove all the 
ignorance and vice which we have allowed 
to prevail around us* I haye heard the Dea- 
con of a Church narrate, with a smile on his 
countenance, the tices of a notoriously un- 
godly son, and then ex<daim, ** Well, I was 
worse than he ; but God, who met with my 
soul, can in his own time change the heart 
of Tom, and then all will be right" This 
man, it should be observed, never attended 
to the religious training of his child; the 
whole work of tuition and conversion was 
some day to be effected by a sudden stroke of 
Divine grace. We fear that this is not a soli- 
tary example. Many have had great faith in 
these supposed mechanical conversions, and 
have been at considerable expense in pro- 
viding mechanism for their accomplishment. 
Churches, chapels, preachers, and revival 
meetings.have been very popular. Now we 
have not one word to say against any of these 
provisions. There must be places of wor- 
ship, there must be evangelical ministers, and 
there ought to be unceasing prayer for the 
outpouriog of the Spirit; but then these 
Scriptural efforts should not supersede the 
education of the rising generation. God's 
command is, ** Train up a child in the way he 
should go.** The last words of the Saviour 
before he went to heaven contain a solemn 
injunction — <<To make disciples of all 
nations." ' Neither of these precepts has 
hitherto been obeyed. Children have, for 
the most part, been trained in the way they 
should not go, and we have fondly hoped 
that conversion would put them right. We 
have not *<made disciples of all nations;** 
we have not ** made disciples*' of the young 
in our country; but rather, have allowed 
them to be made the disciples of Satan, and 
then have prayed that God would appear 
and " pluck them as brands from the burn- 
ing." I have heard it related, that a father 
who made a great profession of religion had 
apprenticed his son to a notoriously wicked 
master, and as a consequence the youth was 
doomed to associate with the most profligate 
companions. One evening, when the son 
was at home, the fitther, in the most fervent 
and affecting manner, addressed the Throne 
of Gh^ce, and prayed most heartily that his 
child might be converted, and graciously 
kept from the wickedness with which he 
was daily assailed. After the prayer was 
over, the son looked his father in the face and 
said, ** Father, you have placed me in the 
Jaws of Satan, and now you pray that God 
will miraculously interfere and prevent me 
from being devoured." Alas, the example 
is not a solitary one ; the majority of the 
youth of the day are from infancy put into 
the jaws of the Destroyer, and the Church 



has been ardently praying that Jehovah 
would miraculously appear, and prevent them 
from being injured. But these prayers have 
not been answered on any extensive scale. 
We have had conversions enough to prevent 
the cause of God from sinking into decay ; 
but the great mass of the people have lived 
and died in the *< gall of bitterness and bond 
of iniquity" in which they have been 
nursed. God will not have his plans inter- 
fered with ; and if we refuse to follow his 
Word, we must take the consequences. His 
command is plain, and distinct, and practi- 
cable, and is accompanied with the most 
pleasing assurance. *< Train up a child in 
the way he should go," " Make disciples of 
all nations," ••Bring them up in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord," are injunc- 
tions that no one can mistake ; and if we obey 
them, he has promised to be with us '* al- 
ways, even unto the end of the world ;*' but 
if we neglect this solemn duty, and leave the 
young to be nursed in ignorance and vice, 
we have no reason to hope for any general 
revival of religion. 

We fear that the sudden conversions men- 
tioned in the New Testament have not been 
duly Investigated. The three thousand who 
were "pricked to the heart** were not an 
uneducated mass of petople. They had been 
instructed in the Scriptures ; and their pre- 
vious knowledge of the prophecy of Joel 
had prepared them to listen to the exposi- 
tion of the Apostle Peter. Saul of Tarsus 
also was not ignorant of the words of 
the law and the prophets ; and Cornelius, 
the eunuch, and others, were "devout per- 
sons,** and consequently had that knowledge 
which, when explained and applied by the 
Holy Spirit, produced conversion. In the 
thitteenth chapter of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles it fs said, that ^* As many as were 
ordained to eternal life, believed." The 
word rendered "ordained," is a part of the 
Verb ravva^t ** I discipline or set in order," and 
therefore the text might be read, " As many 
as were disciplined for eternal life, believed.'* 
It is only for us to inquire into the dispensa- 
tions of Providence previous to the days of 
the Apostle to perceive that much had been 
done to awaken in the minds both of Jews 
and Gentiles an expectation of the Messiah ; 
and we know that very great care was taken 
to make both Israelites and Proselytes 
acquainted with the prominent truth's of 
revelation. " They had Moses and the Pro- 
phets,*' and the sacred books were regularly 
read in their synagogues. Should it be said 
thai many myriads did not believe ; we 
grant that it was so ; but then this is not the 
point ; the question is not How many who 
were instructed, believed? but Could any 
have be lieyed without instruction 1 And it 
is highly probable, if we could examine the 
conduct of those Who rejected the gospel, 
that we should find that there was a counter 
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education, which miiitated against their re- 
ception of the truth. We must here repeat, 
that we yield to none in the unshaken belief 
that Diyine influence is necessary to conver- 
sion ; all we wish to affirm is, that God the 
Spirit converts the heart by the instrumen- 
tality of knowledge j that he did this in the 
days of the Prophets and Apostles, and that 
he does so now ; and that, generally speak- 
ixig, he uses appropriate means to accomplish 
this object ; and therefore we can never 
expect to see '* the Spirit poured out upon 
all^esh," until we have, by means of schools, 
and domestic as well as pulpit instruction, 
" covered the earth with the knowledge of 
the Lord." 

W e have no instance on record of a single 
individual who was converted without know- 
ledge. The heathen who submitted to the 
gospel in the days of the Apostles, were 
allured by persuasion. The Apostles were 
great reasoners. We often find them " rea- 
soning'* or ** disputing.*' Their discourses, 
as handed do^n to us in the Scriptures, are 
masterpieces of logic and eloquence, and 
were eminently adapted to move and win the 
minds of their hearers. And we know also 
that those who believed the word were im- 
mediately put under a course of evangelical 
instruction. There were in each Christian 
assembly the catechists and the catechumens; 
and we have reason to believe that the first 
Churches were Apostolical adult and infant 
schools, in which all the members were 
taught "the truth as it is in Jesus.'* To 
these schools they were introduced by bap- 
tism ; and the Apostles had great faith in the 
instruction they were about to give, for 
they ** baptized the people for repentance,'* 
feeling assured that if Ihey could introduce 
them to their schools, and imbue them with 
evangelical knowledge, their efforts would 
be attended with the Divine blessing,, and 
repentance would be the result. In these 
primitive churches, or rather schools, tuition 
was a principal object always kept in view, 
and the young were regarded with especial 
solicitude. The command to Peter, ** Feed 
my lambs,*' was not neglected by his brother 
Apostles; and hence we have children more 
than once addressed as members of the 
Churches. 

A brief inquiry into the history of our 
modern Churches would show, that a very 
great number of our members have been 
brought to Christ by means of early instruc- 
tion in the gospel. Parents and Sabbath- 
school teachers have been eminently blessed 
in the conveision of souls. God has crowned 
the labours of pious mothers with especial 
marks of his favour. And in proportion as 
Juvenile tuition has been attended with 
success, conversions by means of the pulpit 
have diminished. We rarely now meet with 
such remarkable cases of sinners being 
suddenly arrested as marked the preaching 



of Whitfield and Wesley. There are some 
who attribute this fact to a diminution of 
piety and seal among us. But we believe 
that if the case be really examined the 
reverse will be found to be the true cause. 
Piety and seal have not diminished among 
us, but rather increased, and increased to 
such an extent that, in connection with a 
fidthfulministxTfWe have thousands of godly 
parents and Sabbath-school teachers, all 
** travelling in birth for souls ;** and God 
giyes them the reward which they all covet — 
he blesses their labours ; for none of them 
that truly and Scripturally labour, are per- 
mitted to work in vain. It would be wicked 
and hard-hearted in the ministry to envy 
these fellow-labourers the sheaves which 
God the Spirit has given them. Nor have 
the preachers of the Gospel anything to fear 
from this source ; rather, they have ererything 
to gain; for as soon as the people know 
enough of the gospel to turn them to God, 
they will crowd to the sanctuary to be further 
instructed, comforted, and edified. Let us 
have the young properly trained, and we 
shall soon hear ministers and Churches 
exclaiming *< Who are these that flee as a 
cloud, and as doves to their windows!** We 
have seen the third verse of Psalm ex. thus 
translated, and we rather think that the 
version is borne out by the Hebrew text, — 

" Thy people shall be willing 
In the day of thy forces ; 
In the beauties of holiness ttom birth ; 
From the morning liffht thou hast the dew 
Of thy regenerating Influenoe.'* 

To subdue the world, the Lord Jesus wants 
his spiritual army or forces ; he wishes every 
one to become a teacher, and to wield the 
sword of the Spirit. Let Scriptural educa- 
tion be commenced eariy, and we shall see 
children in infancy, or from birth, clothed in 
the beauties of holiness. The morning light 
is ** the day-spring frt>m on high," or " the 
knowledge of salvation,'* mentioned by the 
evangelist Luke ; and it is by this *' doctrine," 
as from the lips of Moses, ** distilling like 
the dew," that the Saviour puts forth that 
influence which will regenerate the world, 
and bring all the people to his footstool. As 
the dew renovates the fiice of the ground, so 
Divine knowledge shall renew the soul. The 
more we understand the philosophy of mind, 
and the conversion of the heart, the more 
evident will it appear, that until we thorough- 
ly educate the young, and imbue them with 
Scriptural knowledge, we shall look in vain 
for any general increase of real rel^^ion. We 
believe that a time is coming when sudden 
conversions, or indeed any conversions by 
means of the pulpit, will be very rare. The 
child early allured to the cross, early trained 
by example and precept to run in God's 
ways, will know nothing of a sudden con- 
version. God the Spirit will cause the seed 
to take root so early and so gradually, that 
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it will be impossible to date its commence- 
ment. In Wales, we are told that from the 
moment of baptism every child is considered 
a member of the Church, and instructed 
accordingly ; and when the fruits of right- 
onsness appear, it is admitted to the sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper. There are some 
thousands in the Principality who have 
never been out of the Church, they were 
cradled in the sanctuary ; the Church is their 
spiritual mother, and they live and die in 
her embrace. If those who have been thus 
introduced and trained exhibit no marks of 
piety, but become immoral, they are then 
excluded from the fellowship of the saints, 
and, without marks of repentance, never sit 
down at the Lord's Table. It is also found, 
that those who are disciplined as they ought 
to be, never depart from it. Such persons 
know nothing of what is termed an instanta- 
neous change of heart. We read nothing of 
the sudden conversion of Samuel, Jeremiah, 
Timothy, and thousands of others. They 
knew the Scriptures in infancy, they were 
sanctified from birth, and from their earliest 
years appeared in the beauties of holiness. 

The generality of mankind are too prone 
to be indolent, and to devolve on others the 
duties which belong to themselves. To be 
religious by proxy is not confined to any 
denomination; and as long as the Church 
persuades itself that sudden conversions in 
adult age will correct all the evils of a vicious 
or neglected education, we shall see the 
mass of the people left to perish in their 
sins. There must be more knowledge of the 
essential qualities of mind ; more faith in its 
docility, in the adaptation of the gospel to 
disciple it when young, and in the promise 
of the Spirit to bless our earliest endeavours, 
before we shall put forth those efforts which 
are to usher in the millennium. I have 
known a minister, eminent for his zeal and 
piety, and especially his faith in sudden 
conversions, turn over the young of his 
fiock to the daily tuition of an ignorant and 
ungodly schoolmaster. This same man 
would weep like a child over the wickedness 
of the age, and wrestle like an angel that 
God, by the outpouring of his Spirit, would 
stay the torrents of iniquity. We grant that 
he was very useful, but then the few that he 
was said to convert bore no proportion to 
the multitudes who perished for the lack of 
a godly day-school and day-school tuition. 

11. The want of philanthropy has been 
another serious obstacle in the way of edu- 
cation. We are no advocates for charity- 
schools. Their history in this country is 
a fitilnre. Masters paid by endowments 
have generally been too independent of 
their pupils; and children who have an 
education for nothing rarely set a value 
upon what can be obtained without any cost. 
Still there is need of the judicious exercise 



of Christian philanthropy. There roust be 
benevolence exercised in the erection of 
schools ; and the tuition, though not free, 
must be supplied at a low rate. We ought 
to have had by this time as many schools 
as we have chapels and churches ; and the 
treasury of the Church ought to have been 
sufficiently rich from the free-will offerings 
of the people to have paid for their erection. 
We have had wealth enough to accomplish 
this great work : our expenditure on luxuries 
has been sufficient to educate the world; 
and as we have had the means, we ought to 
have had the will. Nearly all the places of 
worship in the country have been erected by 
the voluntary principle. The old churches 
were built from the free-will offerings of 
their founders. Catholics in the olden time 
would have been ashamed to have exposed 
their parsimony by applying to the State for 
a church-extension grant. Such a public 
confession of the want of liberality is one of 
the humiliating acts of modem avarice and 
heartlessness. We are ten thousand times 
wealthier than our fore&thers, and, in not 
a few instances, are niggardly in an equal 
proportion. There ought, in this advanced 
epoch of the Christian era, to be no lack of 
schools for the rising generation. 

But it is not merely in the erection ot 
schools that philanthropy is needed. We 
want a large supply of school-apparatus, and 
also a* multitude of philanthropic teachers. 
The latter is especially a desideratum. For 
however commodious our school-houses may 
be, and however well supplied with all the 
materials for the best education, yet little 
will be effected if the teachers are not largely 
imbued with Christian benevolence. We 
hear a great deal about the disinterested 
zeal of those who devote themselves to the 
salvation of the heathen ; but it should not 
be forgotten, that England is perishing for 
want of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
whose hearts glow with the same philan- 
thropy that warms the breast of the mis- 
sionary. Until these are called forth, we 
shall not become a moral and religious 
people. Hitherto the teachers of the young 
have been too much under the infiuence of 
worldly motives. Many have assumed the 
office for the sake of a living ; for the hope 
of bettering their income ; or some other 
grovelling principle ; and their manners and 
instructions have been but ill adapted to cul- 
tivate and improve the minds and dispositions 
of their scholars. Until there is an ardent 
desire to polish the infant mind, to purify 
the youthful heart, and thus qualify the 
juvenile pilgrim for an honourable career 
on earth, and to shine as a star in the king- 
dom of heaven, there will be but little done 
in the cause of real education. The teachers 
must be as far as possible the successors of 
the Apostles ; not indeed in name, but in 
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reality. All shauld possess an Apostolic ' 
spirit, or little good will be done. To nurse 
every child for God must be the ruling 
passion, or the work will be a failure. Now 
there has been a g^at lack of this spirit in 
the ages that are gone by ; and even in the 
present day it is far from being common. 
It is true our Sunday»sehool teachers are 
imbued with it to a great extent ; but then 
their labours are for the most part confined 
to the Sabbath. Indeed, many have thought 
that piety is not essential even to Sabbath- 
school teachers ; and therefore we need not 
wonder that few people have dreamt that 
evangelical love and seal ought to be pro- 
minent characteristics of those who conduct 
our boarding and day schools. Christian 
parents not unfrequently commit their 
children to the tuition of preceptors who 
know nothing of vital godliness, and then 
become almost broken-hearted if their off- 
spring exhibit any proofs of alienation from 
God. Some wax bold enough to refer the 
whole to the sovereignty of Divine mercy ! 
Why does not the farmer who neglects to 
cultivate his fields impute the want of a crop 
to the interposition of Sovereign grace 1 
The one would be as rational as the other. 

A great deal has been said and written 
about the evils of an ungodly ministry ; but 
this is hardly a more fatal bane to the 
country than to have ungodly teachers for 
the rising generation. The latter allow the 
population to be poisoned at the fountain- 
head ; indeed, not a few public teachers are 
the guilty agents in this work of destruction. 
The Puseyite or infidel schoolmaster can do 
as much mischief as the heterodox priest. 
There is no work that calls for more Chris- 
tian principle and philanthropy than the 
education of the young ; and to the want of 
this qualification we are indebted for the 
present degraded condition of so large a 
portion of the people. We have had 
sympathy for almost everything but our 
own o£R)pring. Thousands have wept over 
the fetters of the slave who have never felt 
one tender emotion for the mental and 
moral thraldom to which so many myriads 
of children are doomed. The brute creation 
have shared our compassion ; and Parliament 
has almost shed tears over the inhumanity 
of putting a dog in harness ; and did this the 
very same session in which it was proposed 
to enslave the young with the most galling 
yoke. How few have as yet felt as they 
ought for the complete tuition and emanci- 
pation of the immortal spirit of infant man P 
We have not had b^ievolence enough to 
educate our own countrymen and country- 
women, and therefore millions are still '* in 
the gall of bitterness and bond of iniquity." 
What a remarkable fact it is, that the year 
1844 should have dawned before this most 
important of all our Christian efibrts was 



taken up with any spirit ; and might now 
have been deferred for another century but 
for the bill of Sir James Graham! The 
announcement of that measure found nearly 
the whole country in a state of slumber ; and 
probably, had its provisions been less strin- 
gent and galling, we had stiU indulged our 
apathy. The philanthropy of the Apostles 
was quite adequate for the work of universal 
education ; but they lacked the means. We 
possess the means, but have hitherto been 
destitute of the benevolence essential to the 
proper accomplishment of this great Chris- 
tian enterprise* Happily, the Reports of 
the Poor Law Commissioners, of the 
Factory, the Mines and Colliery Com- 
missioners, of the spread of Puseyism and 
Socialism, in connection with Sir James 
Graham's bill, have all burst upon us like 
thunder, and have made us blush for the 
past, and tremble for the future ; and we 
have reason to believe that the result will 
be, the arousing of the people of God to 
attend to that most important and most 
interesting of all the Saviour^ command- 
ments — " Feed my lambs." 

The education of the people must not be 
a mercantile affidr, must not be a State, a 
political; or a sectarian business, but must 
be the work of pure Christian love. The 
political priest and political schoolmaster 
are twin brethren in iniquity. The bigot 
in the pulpit or in the school-room is equally 
hateful to God, and destructive to man. 
They have no charity ; and therefore Reve- 
lation tells U8, that in religion they are 
♦* nothing.*' In the work of poisoning the 
minds of young and old they may be giants, 
but in Christianity they are ciphers. He 
who teaches a school for the sake of the 
income is as unfit for his station as he who 
seeks the priest's office for" a piece of bread." 
We never expect that the man who enters 
the Church for a living will be any blessing 
to himself or the people of his charge. His 
only motive is mammon : — 

" Mammon led them on : 
Mammon, the least-erected spirit that fell 
From heaven." 

And the teacher who turns public instructor 
for pelf is not a whit behind his clerical 
competitors in the arena of avarice. The 
education of the yoimg, like the ministry of 
the Gospel, is a holy and benevolent work, 
and those who engage in it for the sake of its 
worldly emoluments are too base and grovel- 
ling to be able to elevate the minds of their 
pupils from earth to heaven. Worldly priests 
produce a worldly people ; and schoolmasters 
who worship mammon will never teach their 
scholars to worship God. It is not enough 
to have '< the schoolmaster abroad ;" we must 
have him enlightened and refined by the 
gospel, before we can have a religious po- 
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pulation. ETODgdioal academies and schooU 
are just as necessary as eTangelical preachers. 
Unless the soul of the teacher travails in 
birth for the souls of his scholars, he is unfit 
for his office. The instructors of youth ought 
to be Tiewed as among the most important 
ministers of religion^ and to have all the 
requisite talents and accomplishments for 
their high yocation. 

These qualities have i^ot hitherto been de^ 
manded or deemed at aU necessary for the 
work of juvenile tuition. Indeed, our public 
schools and colleges have been the shrines 
of avarice and ambition, rather than the 
temples of truth, virtue, and religion ; and 
private seminaries have been but too closely 
assimilated to these public models. As for 
the schools of the people, any superannuated 
being has been considered abundantly qua- 
lified for their superintendence. To broach 
the opinion that none but minds of the 
highest order, of general information, and 
profound piety, are fit for the office of Pa- 
rochial, Britisn, or National School instruc- 
tors, would even now, in many a circle, 
expose one to ridicule and contempt* In-, 
deed, some of the first philanthropists in the 
country have not as yet made up their minds 
as to the expediency of having day-schools 
for the whole population. The writer not 
three years ago was literally abused by some 
of the most zealous professors of religion in 
London for daring to ask for assistance to 
erect a day-school. They said, ** If we give 
to schools, London will be inundated with 
school cases;" and though some had just 
come from their knees, where they had been 
praying ** thy kingdom come/' yet they 
shrunk back with indignation from the 
thought of being called upon to contribute 
a mite from their abundance to hasten so 
glorious an event, I came to them with 
my school case, as an angel, to tell them 
that God was willing to answer their prayers, 
and set up his kingdom in the hearts of the 
young; but they refused to entertain my 
suit, or bid me God speed. One gentleman, 
just come home from a prolonged revival 
meeting, became quite wrathful at my 
making such an irruption on his holy me- 
ditations and devotional feelings. Some 
said, " Bring us a chapel case and we wiU 
give to it, but we cannot patronise schools." 
Such language translated into plain English 
is this — ** Allow the people to be brutaUxed 
by ignorance and depravity; let them be 
trained in the school of Satan, until they are 
grown old in iniquity ; let the best, the very 
prime of their days, be given to the Prince 
of Darkness ; and then, if you please, build 
a chapel, appoint a minister, and try to con- 
vert them, and our guineas are at your dis- 
posal ; but to dare to bring them into Christ's 
school early is such an innovation on past 
usage that we can by no means allow." But 
I need not enlarge further on this point, or 



I eould write a Yolame« Enough baa been 
said to show that the want of real Christian 
philanthropy towards the young has been a 
very great impediment in the way of popular 
education. 

12. We ought not to omit heve, that the 
efforts which haTQ already been made tor 
wards the enlightenment of the people have 
been greatly impeded by a multitude of 
counteracting influences. It la important, 
first, to glance at this subject, because there 
are those who. from not attending to this 
point, have arrived at the conclusion,- that 
education, is a failure. They often exclaim, 
*^ Schools ! why you have tried schools already, 
and yet look at the iniquity that still abounds 
in Ihe coi^try !" Some positively assert 
that we have had too many schools, that we 
have taught too much, that the people are 
getting too wise, and, as a consequence, are 
becoming more wicked. A millennarian, 
and Plymouth Brother, told me, that he was 
quite rejoiced at this result, because it con- 
firmed him in his opinion, that " God was 
just about to wind up the present state of 
things." It does not require any lengthened 
argument to meet these objections. The fact 
is, we have done a little, a very little indeed, 
towards the education of the people in 
Christian truth ; but though we have done 
so little, we have indulged the most flatter- 
ing and exaggerated expectations respecting 
the results of our puny efforts, and, in our 
zeal to magnify our wishes into the most 
presumptuous hopes, we have forgotten to 
calculate the various counter agencies with 
which our enterprise would have to contend. 
It is said that astronomers expected the ar« 
rival of Halley's comet some considerable 
time before it made its actual appearance, 
and for awhile some were at a loss t-o dis- 
cover the cause of their disappointment. At 
length it was perceived that comets, like all 
other bodies in the solar system, are sul^ect 
to the laws of gravitation, and that, in cross- 
ing the orbits of the other planets, the comet, 
from the common principles of attraction, 
would be impeded in its course ; and as soon 
as these counteracting influences were duly 
calculated, the whole mystery became plain. 
Our educational speculators have subjected 
themselves to a similar disappointment. 
They opened Sunday-schools in almost every 
church and chapel ; some went so far as to 
add a dame-school, or perhaps some other 
day -school, but generally premising that the 
children should not be taught too much, and 
therefore not deeming it at all important for 
these week-day seminaries that {he mastec 
should be intelligent or pious ; and having 
gone thus far in the great work of popular 
education, the most sanguine anticipations 
were indulged, and consequently disappoint- 
ment ensued ; and from this frustration of 
their unreasonable hopes, many are sitting 
down in despair. Some have abandoned all 
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exertion, and are waiting for the Second Ad- 
vent to consummate their wishes ; and others 
are doing a little merely to keep things in 
order until the Saviour shall actually appear. 
They are acting only as a sort of spiritual 
police, hut with no more expectations of 
converting the world than the policeman has 
of teaching the people Greek or mathe- 
matics. 

Now all this disappointment has heen the 
result of erroneous calculations. Had it 
only heen rememhered that Sunday comes 
hut once a week, and Sunday tuition is not 
daily tuition, and that for every four hours 
spent in the school of Christ on a Sabhath, 
the majority of the children would pass 
nearly seventy hours in the school of Satan, 
we should certainly have moderated our 
hopes and our boasting. We ought also to 
have considered, that reading is not educa- 
tion, and that many of our Sabbath-school 
teachers are mentally disqualified to do any- 
thing more than teach the children to read. 
Some indeed can read but very imperfectly 
themselves. Then, our day-schools have 
been comparatively few in number; and 
those few, in a majority of cases, have been 
miserably superintended. And further, 
though the children had been taught by 
angels, yet, when out of school, not a few 
of them have had to associate with incar- 
nate demons. And beside all this, there has 
been in the country an immense mass of 
that old leaven of ignorance, impiety, for- 
mality, infidelity, and blasphemy which has 
existed among us for ages, and which Chris- 
tianity, for the want of more knowledge and 
piety in her professed adherents, has never 
expelled. Here then we have counteracting 
influences far more potent than those which 
impeded the progress of nancy's comet; 
and if we duly weigh the power of each and 
all of these baneful agencies, and a thou- 
sand others which might be named, instead 
of wondering that so little has been done, 
we may justly marvel that we have suc- 
ceeded so well as we have, and exclaim, 
« What hath God wrought ! " But for the 
omnipotence of truth, and the infinite power 
of God^s Spirit which has attended it, we 
shoidd have done nothing. In fact, the means 
used have been so feeble, and the opposition 
so mighty, that in our success we have a de- 
monstration that the *' excellency of the 
power is of God, and not of us.** Hence we 
perceive, that if knowledge and religion have 
not prospered to as great an extent as many 
had fondly hoped, yet they have made much 
more real and rapid progress than we had 



any right to expect. Our exertions have 
been so few and feeble, that they have been 
evidences of our parsimony, rather than of 
our seal. But had they been as holy, as 
liberal, and as enei^etic as the magnitude of 
the work demanded, yet it must not be for- 
gotten, that the religious education of the 
world is a mighty struggle of light with dark- 
ness. Prejudices, that have been flourishing 
for ages, have to be uprooted, and vices, that 
have the sanction of the remotest antiquity, 
and have seemed almost to become part and 
parcel of the immortal soul itself, have to be 
condemned and abandoned. In a word, 
everything that ignorance, crime, super- 
stition, false religion, and unbelief could 
invent, has been arrayed against the gospel. 
All the legions, the malice, and the strata- 
gems of the bottomless pit have been op- 
posed to our enterprise ; and these adverse 
influences have not been small. The Apos- 
tles had to battle with the old pagan dragon, 
and though they dealt him many a heavy 
blow, yet the vigour of his constitution was 
such that his deadly wound in some degree 
was healed, and his existence is to this day 
prolonged. Antichrist, to which the lives 
and doctrines of the Apostles proved such 
an impregnable " let," or barrier, is nothing 
more than the influence of ignorance and 
idolatry counteracting the gospel of Jesus 
Christ; and the corruption of the Church 
and exaltation of the Man of Sin was a na- 
tural consequence, which any one, who could 
have duly estimated the state of things in the 
days of the Apostles, might have foreseen. 
From that day until now, knowledge has 
been opposed by ignorance. What an im- 
mense host of enemies yet remains to be 
subdued ! But our weapons are light and 
truth, and the battle is the Lord's ; and the 
triumph of pure religion is secured beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. Past success and 
present advantages, combined with the pro- 
mises and predictions of revelation, elevate 
us to a position which Patriarchs, Prophets, 
and Apostles would have risked a thousand 
martyrdoms to have occupied. Like Moses 
on Pisgah, we behold the glorious prospect 
stretched out before us, and there is now no 
prohibition from heaven, nor any obstacle 
more formidable than our own indolence, to 
prevent us from entering the promised land. 
In past ages truth has had every hindrance 
and every description of foe to grapple 
with, but it has " triumphed gloriously,'* 
and, compared with the past, its future 
course is plain, and its universal victory 
easy. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Present State of Education in England. Report* of 
Commissioners no ground for despair. I. Day- 
schools ; proportion at school ; Episcopalians and 
Dissenters. 2. Sunday-schools; average in Church 
and Dissenting Schools. 3. Proportion of boys and 
girls. 4. Education in agricultural and manufac- 
turing districts. 5. The present character of teach- 
ers aud tlisir instnictions. 6. The tifli« allowed for 
education far too short. 

It is proposed in this chapter to give some 
statistical account of the present state of 
education in our own country, and to offer 
a few remarks thereon. The task is rather 
a difficult one, from the multiplicity of eri- 
dence which the writer has before him, and 
which he has carefully examined and epito- 
mized* These documents consist of the 
** Minutes of the Committee of the Council 
on Education,"* for 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 
and 1843. One of these is a closely printed 
volume of nearly nine hundred pages. The 
*' Reports of the Training of Pauper Chil- 
dren.** "Reports of the Employment of 
Women and Children in the Agricultural Dis- 
tricts." ** Physical and Moral Condition of 
Children and Young Persons employed in 
Mines and Manufiictures, extracted from the 
Report of the Commissioners." Dr. Cooke 
Taylor's *« Notes of a Tour through the 
Manufacturing Districts of Lancashire;*' 
" Social, Educational, and Religious State 
of the Manufacturing Districts,** by E. 
Baines, Esq. ; the ** Reports of the National 
and British School Societies," for some years 
past, &c. &c. To peruse these different do- 
cuments has been a rather tedious, and in 
many respects a very painful task, but at the 
same time a very profitable one. Many of 
these Reports are so important that they 
ought to be read through and fully digested 
by every teacher of youth, by every patriot, 
and indeed by every Christian. Multitudes 
of facts of the most appalling character are 
here brought to light ; and though we may 
make several deductions from the conclu- 
sions of the Commissioners, yet, after all 
that reason or impartiality may su^^est 
and correct, a mass of ignorance, misery, and 
depravity remains, quite sufficient to make 
us blush for our country, and our boasted 
assumption of the name and principles of 
Him who vras an incarnation of purity and 
benevolence. 

Notwithstanding these affecting disclo- 
sures, we cannot subscribe to the tenet, that 
as a nation we are getting worse, or that 
knowledge and religion are retrograding 
among us. Bad as things are now, they have 
never been better. Had these commissions 
been issued fifty or a hundred years ago, the 
facts elicited would have been of a far darker 
hue ; and if we penetrate farther into anti- 
quity the scene is blacker still ; not that we 
believe that barbarism is the original state 



of man. Adam and Eve were not savages 
either before or after the iall ; but from the 
time that "violence filled the earth," and 
ambition and tyranny lifted their desolating 
heads, the physical, intellectual, and moral 
condition of the world began to wear a 
gloomy aspect. 

" Ex Ulo fluere ac retro sublapsa referri.** 

Nor are we in any degree dismayed at the 
spectacles which are brought before us ; it is 
far better to know them than to be ignorant 
of their existence, and especially so, as we 
have in the Gospel a perfect remedy for all : 
they are what they are, because we haye 
done nothing, or next to nothing. The people 
are ignorant and depraved, because we have 
neglected, at the proper time and age, to 
pour into their minds the blessings of know- 
ledge and religion. When affiiirs at Athens 
seemed desperate, Demosthenes attempted 
to rally his countrymen, by telling them that 
the worst feature in their condition was, 
after all, the best: they were insulted by 
Philip, because they had done nothing that 
was necessary to be done. We are in just 
the same circumstances : the country is na- 
turally overrun with viciousness and immo- 
rality, because professing Christians have 
not attended to the commandments of the 
Redeemer. 

The discussions on this subject, both 
within and without the walls of Parliament, 
have seemed to us to betray no inconsider- 
able a degree of inattention both to the 
statements of history and the character of 
the Gospel. The nation always has been 
ignorant and depraved, and always more 
ignorant and vicious than at present. When 
haye we had schools for all the people 1 
When have the ministers of religion, or the 
members of the Church, done their duty 1 It 
is allowed by all, that the present is the 
golden age of the Church of England. Lite- 
rally, she was never more wealtiiy or more 
learned ; and morally, her clergy never were 
better characters, nor were more zealous 
than now. It is spoken of as a prodigy in 
our time, that out of twelve thousand priests, 
nearly three thousand preach the Gospel! 
Dissenters are not decreasing in numbers, 
learning, activity, or zeal. ** Humanity-mon- 
gers,'* and various other epithets of equal 
elegance and philanthropy, are the terms 
which the conservatives of things as they 
are unsparingly employ to brand the sup- 
posed morbid benevolence of the age. '* The 
saints*' have of late years become obnoxioot, 
in an unusual degree, in consequence of their 
efforts to unmanacle the slave, to eoUghten 
the people, and to eyangelise the world. 
We query whether these very commissions 
have not been the ofi&pring of the supposed 
officiousness of, what has been termed, Chris- 
tian affectation. When, therefore, we may ask, 
have things been better 1 If with multiplied 
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schools, chapels and churches, the people 
are still, as Lord Ashley says, ** untutored 
tavoffeif^ what must have heen their con- 

^ dition in the days of his lordship's grand- 

^. father ? 

y If the scene hefore us is appalling, what 
.must have heen the profound darkness of 
those ages on which the Prophets looked, or 
which the twelve Apostles proposed to illu- 
minate 1 But none of these servants of God 
exhihited the least symptom of dismay. So 
confident did they feel in the omnipotence 
of truth, that they often seem rather to re- 
cord the past than foretel the future ; and 
Isaiah, in particular, more resemhles an his- 
torian of the millennium, than a prophet 
who lived upwards of seven hundred years 
hefore the advent of Messiah, and at a time 
when the glory of Israel was on the wane, 
and the despotism of Bahel was threatening 
to enslave the whole world. '* Iniquity was 
not then full/* and the Prophets saw the 
rise and the desolating influence of the four 
g^eat empires which were to scourge the 
earth previous to the reign of the Lord 
Jesus, hut still they were not afraid for the 
issue. They knew that in the first promise 
there was a spiritual leaven, which never 
had ceased to work, and never would, until 
the entire world was leavened. " The seed 
of the woman shall hruise the serpent*s 
head," was a declaration which contained 
in it all the blessings which the Gospel ever 
has, or ever shall, confer upon man. The 
millennium, and even heaven itself, are only 
the full blossom and matured fruit of this 
sacred germ. The tree of life was to spring 
from the smallest of all seeds ; but the Pro- 
phets knew its divine vigour, and regaled 
themselves under the shade of its wide 
spreading branches, at a time when even 
the generality of believers were hardly aware 
that it had taken root. The evangelical 
principle, from the days of Adam until now, 
has neither been dormant nor stationary. 
The events that seemed to threaten its ex- 
istence or its growth, have always acce- 
lerated its progress. The course of the river 
of life may have been serpentine, and many 
a barrier may have been raised to obstruct 
its streams, but still its motion has always 
been onward. The farther it has flowed, 
and the more it has been interrupted, the 
deeper and the more irresistible its current 
has become ; and such is its force in our 
day, that it would be as easy to drive back 
the Ganges or the Mississippi, as to prevent 
the ** knowledge of the Lord from covering 
the earth.'' Geologists demand thousands 
upon thousands of years for the formation 
and deposition of their various strata ; still 
they tell us, that though the mode was tedi- 
ous, it was always progressive, and adapted 
to prepare the globe to be the habitation of 
man. Even the mightiest convulsions were 
a.8 favourable to this consummation as the 



most silent movements. Exactly similar 
has been the current of events in the in- 
tellectual and moral world : ** God's eter- 
nal thought" of mercy and salvation '^ has 
moved on" 

** His andisturbed affairs ;" 

and the present is a period of the brightest 
promise to the philanthropist and the Chris- 
tian that has ever dawned upon the world. 
We have knowledge, books, schools, teach- 
ers, liberties, property, and benevolence; 
and, if we choose, we can, in one short 
twenty years, change the entire face of our 
own country, and, from our extensive foreign 
influence, effect a wonderful moral revolu- 
tion throughout the earth. There is then 
nothing to be despaired of in the present 
aspect of things. Thanks to commissions, 
&c., we know the disease, and in the Gospel 
we have a perfect remedy. The country 
never wore a more rational or moral ap- 
pearance than it does now ; but were it 
instantly reduced to all the ignorance and 
vice of the dark ages, or of the days of Nero 
or Nebuchadnezzar, still, with less facilities 
than we now possess, we would not be dis- 
mayed. We have faith in 'human docility, 
in evangelical tuition, and the promised pre- 
sence of the Redeemer, and outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. Myriads of our brethren in 
Britain, and throughout the world, are in a 
degraded state because we have done so 
little to elevate them to their proper intel- 
lectual and moral position. Let us do our 
duty, and we shall yet see the dawn of the 
millennium. 

In inquiring into the present state of 
Education in our own country, we shall 
consider the numbers taught in day-schools, 
in Sunday-schools, the proportion of boys 
to girls — the comparative state of education 
in agricultural and manufacturing districts — 
the character of teachers and tuition — the 
time allowed, &c. 

Respecting the numbers who are actually- 
receiving daily instruction, we have no par- 
liamentary returns since 1833; and, as that 
document is the only official report for the 
whole country, we must make the best use 
we can of its contents. According to the 
usual rate of increase, the population for 
England and Wales, which in 1831 was 
13,897,183, in 1833 would be 14,400,000. 
At that time the children in infant and other 
day-schools amounted to 1,276,947, or little 
more than one-eleventh of the entire popula- 
tion. The numbers in Sunday-schools were 
1,548,890, or above one-ninth of the popula- 
tion. Since this calculation was made the 
population has increased at least one million 
and a half, and during that time very consi- 
derable zeal has been manifested by all par- 
ties in the cause of education; and therefore 
we may be ready to conclude that the pro- 
portion of scholars has been greatly multi- 
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plied. But we must not reckon too fast 
The erection of a National or British school 
has in most places broken up a number of 
dame and other schools, and also greatly 
lessened the attendance at many private 
academies. I have known four or five little 
schools entirely disappear at the opening of 
a public one ; and though this has been a 
very great benefit in consequence of the 
superior instruction given, yet I query 
whether the actual number of scholars has 
very much increased. In Mr. Baines' lucid 
tables we find, that in the three counties of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, up- 
wards of one'Jifth of the population are en- 
rolled in Sunday-schools, and that one-tenth 
are taught in day-schools. Every one who 
has visited or resided in agricultural or ma- 
nu&cturing districts must be fully aware 
that there are not more schools in the former 
than in the latter ; and therefore Mr. Baines^ 
calculation affords as fair a criterion for 
judging of the present numbers attending 
day-schools as any that can at present be 
used. If we take the country as a whole, 
and especially if we include Wales, where 
there is a great deficiency of day-school in- 
struction, I should say that the average is 
rather above than below the real proportion 
of children who receive daily tuition ; so that 
we shall not underrate the educational efforts 
of the country if we take one-tenth as the 
medium. 

It is now generally allowed that one-fourth 
of the population consist of persons between 
the ages of Jhe axid J^een, and it has also 
been stated that these ten years ought to be 
spent at school ; or that the period between 
five and fifteen is the educational period. 
According to the census of 1841, the popula- 
tion of Sigland and Wales is 15,906,741 ; 
one-tenth of this number will be 1,590,674, 
and one-fourth will be 3,976,685, and if we 
subtract the former from the latter, the re- 
mainder will be 2,386,011 : and if one-tenth 
is the proportion receiving some kind of didly 
tuition, then the remaining number, to the 
amount of 2,386,011 souls, who ought to be 
at school, are left without any proper daily 
tuition. This fact, viewed inidl its bearings, 
is a very solemn one. AU these^ immortals 
must have some kind of tuition, and if not 
instructed aright, will be educated in vice 
and depravity. Not a few of them may fill 
stations in the middle and higher ranks of 
society, and will become in their different 
spheres intellectual and moral pests. Mul- 
titudes of this number also will become the 
parents and guardians of another generation, 
and thus will render their errors and vicious- 
ness, to a great extent, hereditary. We shall 
find, in our attempts to spread the blessings 
of knowledge, the ignorance of these parents 
to be one of the greatest obstacles. 

Many may object to the average of one- 
tenth as the proportion now enrolled in day- 



schools. To some the ratio will appear too 
high, and to others it will be too low. We 
fear that some who have been anxious to 
make out a case for parliamentary inter- 
ference have shown a disposition to under- 
rate what has already been done by the 
friends of knowledge. They wish it to ap- 
pear that things at present are so bad that 
nothing short of a system of national educa- 
tion, projected and supported by the state, and 
superintended by the Established Church, 
can save the country. Some of these writers 
are the determined enemies of the voluntary 
principle. The various Commissioners have, 
with scarcely an exception, been in favour of 
the interposition of Government, and the 
Inspectors are for the most part of the same 
opinion. In few of the reports can we per- 
ceive an impartial estimate of what has been 
effected by Christian philanthropy. The In- 
spectors have been in several instances limit- 
ed to time. Perhaps not more than thirty 
days have been allowed for three or four 
counties, and we are sorry to find that these 
gentlemen have not unfrequently overlooked 
the exertions of Dissenters. We know that 
this mode of procedure has been fashionable 
of late ; but then those who are guilty of it, 
ought not to wish their reports to be publish- 
ed as veritable documents. In such conduct 
there is a sacrifice of honour and veracity, and 
an attempt to deceive both the Parliament 
and the people. Such a course, were it not 
incorrect, would be exceedingly injudicious; 
for if the Dissenters are really insignificant, 
then a full, true, and particular account of 
their chapels and their schools would be one 
of the most likely means to prove that they 
are undeserving of notice. Truth, rather than 
prejudice, should be the polar star of Com- 
missioners and Inspectors ; otherwise they 
may prompt Parliament to legislate on false 
data ; and any sect or denomination must 
be in a very unhealthy state, if its partisans 
require that the real statistics of their ope- 
rations should be misrepresented. 

In a foot note, page 5, of the Rev. Thomas 
Page 8 ** Letter to Lord Ashley," it is stated 
that only 61,822 children were taught by 
Dissenters in 1833; and as the whole number 
enrolled in day-schools, according to the 
Parliamentary Returns for that year, was 
1,276,947, deducting the number mentioned 
above, it is said that the remaining 1,225,125, 
were educated in Church schools. This esti- 
mate Mr. Page quotes from ** Archdeacon 
Wilberforce*s Letter to Lord Brougham." 
In the same page, we are told that the 
Bishop of Winchester asserted in his Charge, 
1841, that, of the children receiving daily 
tuition, only one- twenty-fourth are taught 
by persons unconnected with the Church of 
England. According to this calculation 
nearly one-twelfth of the entire population 
was taught in Episcopal day-schools, and 
only one 277th in the day-schools of Dissen- 
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ters. The proportion refers to the parlia- 
mentary returns of 1833, when the popula- 
tion was about 14^00,OCO, and of this 
number, 1,225,125 children claimed for the 
Church by the Bishop and Archdeacon, would 
be nearly on«-/t(;^^A, while the 51,822, given 
to the Dissenters, would be little more than 
one 277th. Few persons will look at this 
estimate without coming at once to the 
conclusion, thaf these reverend gentlemen 
have made some very serious mistakes ; and 
we have abundant data to show that this is 
the case. 

1. We have hefore us two reports of the 
state of Education in the country. The one 
published in the National School Report, 
and quoted in the' British Almanac for 
1833, contains returns to an inquiry insti- 
tuted by the members of the Church of Eng- 
land, which commenced January 1, 1831, 
and terminated the beginning of May, 1832. 
According to this report, the returns for 
day-tchooU belonging to the Established 
Church in England and Wales amounted to 
408,903. If we add to these a due propor- 
tion for the places from which no answers 
were received, we shall have 80,010 more, 
which will make the sum total 488,918. 
These then are all the day-scholars which 
the National School Society. in 1832 re- 
ported as receiving daily instruction in con- 
nection with the Church of England. The 
population for 1831 was 13,894,574; and if 
we divide this sum by 488,918, we shall find 
that the proportion of children reported by 
the Church herself as educated in her day- 
schools, amounted to about one^twenty- 
eighth of the entire population. 

The other report which I have, contains 
the summary of Education returns for Eng- 
land and Wales for 1833, just one year after 
the statistics given by the National School 
Society in the annual report mentioned 
above. In this parliamentary document, to 
which both the Bishop of Winchester and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce appeal, it is stated 
that there are 1,276,947 children under daily 
tuition, or one-twelfth and a fraction of the 
whole population. From this number, in the 
former Report, we have 51,822 struck off for 
the Dissenters^ and the remainder 1,225,125, 
or more than one-eleventh, claimed by the 
Church of England. Now these reports are 
hardly reconcilable with each other, for the 
National School Society tells the country that 
in 1832 only ane-twenty-e^hth of the popu- 
lation was under the daily tuition of the 
Church ; while the Bishop and Archdeacon 
assert, that one year after, in 1833, the church 
was instructing in her day-schools nearly one- 
twelfth of the people ! According to this state- 
ment, in 1832 the Establishment is educating 
only 488,918 children, or one-twenty- eighth 
of the people ; but the following year she has 
increased her exertions to such an extent 
that she has under tuition 1,225,125 pupils, 



or nearly one-twelfth of the population ; that 
is, in one year the increase of her day* 
scholars must have amounted to 734,207, 
which, allowing 200 children for each school, 
would have required 3681 new school- 
rooms, and at a moderate estimate would 
have cost 1,472,400/. 

It may btf^d that these two reports can 
be reconciled if we reflect that the National 
School Society gave the number of children 
taught by that Institution, but that the par- 
liamentary returns included all private and 
British schools as well as those under the care 
of the National Society. This explanation will 
not entirely remove the difiBiculty ; because, 
Jiraty according to the calculation of the Rev. 
Thomas Page, in his ** Letter to Liord Ash- 
ley," two-thirds of the children belong 
neither to the higher nor middle classes, 
and therefore *' are in a condition to require 
a cheap education ;" and that ''at least two 
tmUiont and a half ought to be gathered 
into schools mainly supported at the public 
cost." Now, two-thirds of the 1,225,125, 
claimed by the Bishop of Winchester and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, would be 816,750, 
while the actual number given by the report 
of the National Society is only 488,918, 
or little more than one-haif of the chil- 
dren of the poor who, in Mr. Page's opi- 
nion, ought to receive a charitable educa- 
tion. 

But, if we make every allowance for an in- 
crease of scholars in Church schools between 
1828 and 1833, and suppose that the 488,918 
reported in the former year, had risen to one- 
half of 1,225,125, or 612,562, which would 
give 123,644 as the increase of one year, there 
still would be the other half of 1,225,125, 
or 612,562, which the parliamentary returns 
tell us were educated in day-schools, bat 
which the National report says were not 
taught in the schools of the Church. I be- 
lieve it would be granting too much to say, 
that from the year 1832 to the year 1833» 
the Church had added 223,644 to her day- 
scholars ; because, allowing 200 children to 
each school, there must have been erected in 
that short period 613 entire new school- 
rooms, and these, at the moderate estimate 
of 400/. each, would cost 245,200/., a simi far 
greater than we believe has, in any one year, 
as yet been spent by the Church on school 
buildings ; and, if we suppose that each 
child on an average costs ten shillings a 
year for its education, then we shall require 
an extra 61,822/. for the support of these 
institutions, making a total of 307,022/. ad- 
ditional expenditure in less than twelTe 
months. This calculation would include 
not only large contributions on the part of 
those who repudiate the voluntary principle 
to the amount of upwards of a quarter of a 
milliont but also would intimate that in so 
short a time 613 new schools had been 
erected and actually filled! To produce 
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such a remarkable effect on those who dis* 
like voluntary efforts on the one hand, and 
the sudden assembling together of so large 
a number of uneducated children on the 
other, would have struck the country at that 
time as little less than a miracle. We have 
given these calculations to show that in 
them ample scope is allowed for the zeal and 
benevolence of the Church, and that truth is 
the only object we have in view. 

It is evident then that the number of 
children belonging to schools under the 
superintendence of the Church in 1833, could 
not have exceeded 612,562 ; and yet at that 
time the Bishop of Winchester lays claim to 
1,225,125. The parliamentary returns for 
that pe iod tell us, that there were 1,276,947 
children instructed in day-schools, and 
striking off Archdeadon Wilberforce's 51,822 
for Dissenting schools, we have still one- 
half of the remainder, or 612,562, receiving 
daily education, but not under the eye of 
the Church. Of course, these consist of 
children taught in dame-schools, infant- 
schools, British schools, and various other 
private boarding and day schools for the 
middle and higher classes. Now it must 
be admitted, that some of these schools were 
conducted by members of the Establishment, 
and some by Dissenters. In most cases, 
probably, there was a compromise. The 
Churchmen not enforcing the peculiarities of 
their creed on the children of Dissenters, and 
the Dissenters not educating the children of 
Churchmen in the principles of Dissent. The 
religious instruction, therefore, in such cases 
may perhaps have been, strictly speaking, 
neither Episcopalian nor Dissenting. It is 
well known, that in former years the gene- 
rality of day and boarding schools for the 
middle and higher classes were looked upon 
as entirely secular. Religion was hardly 
thought of, and especially sectarian religion ; 
in fact, it was not at all deemed necessary 
that the master should be a religious man, 
and consequently it was admitted that a dis- 
senter could teach writing and arithmetic, 
&c, without endangering the Episcopalian- 
ism of his pupils ; and that a Churchman 
could impart secular knowledge without 
converting his scholars to his creed. And 
this was the case in most of the private day- 
schools to which the operatives sent their 
children. It is therefore manifestly unjust 
for the Bishop to claim for the Church, not 
only all the National and infant schools under 
the immediate superintendence of the clergy, 
but also all the other schools over which 
they had no control, and in which no parti- 
cular creed was taught. Many of them were 
conducted by Dissenters, and mainly sup- 
ported by dissenting parents ; and in most 
of them there was a liberality of creed quite 
as favourable to Dissent as to Episcopa- 
lianism. 

These observations show, that Churchmen 



have claimed for their day-schools at least 
one-half more than belonged to them, and 
have attempted to fasten on their dissenting 
fellow-citizens the charge of being reckless of 
their own education, and that of the country. 
The tactics adopted are very remarkable ; for 
when anxious to make out a case of educa- 
tional deficiency, the National Society tells 
us that only 48<5,918 are taught in episcopal 
day-schools; but, when the wish is to show 
that the Church does everything, and that 
dissenters do nothing worthy of notice, then 
the number is almost immediately raised to 
1,225,125. It has not been unusual of late, 
when calculating the numbers that belong to 
the Church, for the clergy to obtain the 
amount of the dissenting congregations, to 
subtract this sum from the whole population 
of the parish, and put down the remainder 
to the Establishment. Of course any other 
denomination is at perfect liberty to do the 
same. And in the present instance, the dis- 
senters might strike off for the Church 
612,562, and subtracting this sum from the 
parliamentary return of 1,276,947, might 
claim the remaining 664,385 ; but then few 
persons would admit the fairness of such a 
proceeding, nor would such calculations and 
conclusions be worthy of credit. 

2. in the letter of the Rev. T. Page, 
pp. 16 — 19, quoted chiefly from National 
School Reports, we are told that in the dio- 
cese of Rochester the proportion instructed 
in day-schools is one-seventeenth of the po- 
pulation ;* in the diocese of Salisbury, one- 
eighteenth ;f in the diocese of Winchester, 
one-twentieth ; and in some districts of 
that diocese only one-twenty-sixth. He adds, 
that in the report of the Chester Dio- 
cesan Board, it is stated that the largest 
amount of children in day-schools over 
which the Church has any cognizance is 
nine per cent., or one-eleventh of the popu- 
lation, and the smallest two per cent., or 
one-fiftieth of the people ; affording an ave- 
rage for the diocese of one-thirtieth. These 
calculations give an average of about 
1-2 1st lor the four dioceses. In some 
other of Mr. Page's personal inquiries we 
find that things are not quite so bad. In 
Chertsey he found one-seventeenth in day- 
schools ; in Chobham, one-eleventh ; in 
Windlesham, one-ninth ; in Woking, one- 
tenth ; in Battersea, Clapham, and Tooting, 
one-tenth ; in Wandsworth, one>ninth. — 
From Mr. Inspector Allen, he quotes Walls- 
end, one-tenth; Heworth, one-twentieth; 
Chester-le-street, one-twentieth ; and North 
Shields, one- eighteenth. 

It should be observed that the numbers 
given for the parishes into which Mr. Page 
personally inquired represent only the sup- 
posed average attendance, and include schools 
of all denominations ; while the statistics 
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which he has furnished for the three dioceses 
of Rochester, Salisbury, and Winchester, are 
chiefly confined to the children taught under 
the superintendanee of the clergy, and com- 
prehend rather the names enrolled than the 
actual attendance. In the former case the 
proportion is about one-tenth ; but in the 
latter only one twenty-first. By comparing 
the Report of the National Society of 1832 
with the Parliamentary Returns for 1833, 
we discoYcred that the day-school education 
of the country amounted to upwards of one- 
ha^fmore than what was stated in the Na- 
tional School Report, and if we add the 
same proportion to the diocesan calculations 
furnished by Mr. Page, we shall increase the 
number of children educated in day-schools 
of every description and denomination, from 
one twenty -second, to about one-tenth. It 
is necessary to attend to this particular, be- 
cause Mr. Page says in his letter, p. 24, 
** // must be remembered that in the foregmng 
statittics we have included, as far as practi' 
cable t (day) schools (if every description in order 
to get at a comprehensive view of the whole 
question" It will be seen that this state- 
ment is incorrect because the diocesan 
reports contain only the children taught in 
the day-schools of the Church ; while there 
is at least an equal number instructed in 
schools over which the clergy have no im- 
mediate control. It is painful, in reading 
Mr. Page's letter, to observe a very strenuous 
effort to prove that the exertions of dis- 
senters in the cause of education are 
undeserving of notice, and at the same time 
an ardent desire to make out a case for 
legislative interference ; and, in doing this, 
we believe he has sometimes not only under- 
rated the efforts of dissenters, but even 
those of his own church. 

3. The statement that in 1833 only 51,822 
children were educated by Dissenters in 
day-schools, is so opposite to truth, and to 
the commonest observation, that we have 
read it again and again for fear of having 
mistaken the passage. This calculation inti- 
mates that only l-277th of the entire popula- 
tion is receiving any daily tuition from the 
whole dissenting community. The general ave- 
rage is three children to a family,and therefore 
these 51,822 would represent 17,274 femilies, 
and at the rate of five to a family these 
would g^ve 86,370 souls, and on the average 
of 200 to a congregation, a very low ratio, 
would require 431 places of worship. So 
that, according to this estimate, we have 
only 431 congregations who care anything 
about the daily education of their children ! 
And these 431 places of worship have to be 
divided among all the denominations — Inde- 

Sendents, Baptists, Wesleyans, Calvinistic 
[ethodists, Society of Friends, Moravians, 
Lady Huntingdon's Connexion, Presbyte- 
rians, Unitarians, and Roman Catholics. — 
And were these denominations equal in 



numbers, it would not g^ve them fifty con- 
gregations each I From different sources 
of information which I have examined, I have 
come to the conclusion that the following list 
of places of worship belonging to different 
denominations is not far from the truth : — 

Wesleyan Methodiste . • . 4,400 

Congregationalists • • • • 2,406 

Baptists • 1,750 

Welsh Methodists 750 

Methodist Association • • 657 

Primitive Methodists • • • 1,293 

Methodist New Connexion • • 273 

Presbyterians .••••• 100 

Unitarians ••.••• 130 

Moravians • 30 

Friends 368 

Catholics 500 

Lady Huntingdon's • • . • 60 

12,567 

Supposing the number of congregations 
to be as stated above, and allowing each 
chapel to average 300 hearers, then we have 
here a Dissenting population attending 
various places of worship amounting to at 
least 3,770,100. Yet, from this large body 
of Dissenters, the good Bishop and Arch- 
deacon can find only 51,822, or about one- 
seventy -second of Uie whole body of non- 
conformists attending dissenting day-schools, 
so that all the rest are, of course, either bar- 
barians or educated in the schools of the 
Church. It is rather extraordinary that the 
Rev. Thomas Page, who, from his early 
education, ought to be well acquainted with 
Dissenters, should have quoted these mis- 
representations. He very well knows that 
there are very few Dissenting congregations 
without Sunday-schools, and that, generally 
speaking, there are plenty of Sabbath-school 
teachers. Say there are 12,000 Dissenting 
places of worship, and give 10 teachers to 
each — this would be a very low average, 
and yet here we should have 120,000 per- 
sons sufficiently educated to be able to 
teach others ; and, on investigation, it would 
be seen that few of these were instructed 
under the eye of the Church of England, 
Mr. Baines found in the three counties of 
Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire, and 
nine townships of Derbyshire, 52,083 teachers 
in Dissenting Sunday-schools, and 158,606 
Dissenting Sunday-school children who 
could read in the Scriptures. Very few, if 
any, of these had been educated at church. 
In Dissenting chapels there are numbers of 
well-educated persons, and multitudes who, 
if not profoundly learned, can nevertheless 
read their Bibles. Now most of these ha^e 
received all their learning, be it little or 
much, from Dissenters alone. What, then, 
becomes of the 51,822 which are said, by 
these reverend gentlemen, to be all that are re- 
ceiving instruction in Dissenting day-Bchoolsl 
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We have in the country at present as man j 
Dissenters as Episcopidians, yet it is a rare 
thing in a chapel to find a person who cannot 
read. Instead of only 1-27 7th being all that 
Dissenters teach, we haTe reason to believe, 
from their numbers, their attachment to 
education, their dread of ignorance, and 
their actiyity, that they are at this moment 
teaching as large if not a larger, number 
than the members of the Established Church. 
In the county of Chester alone, in which 
diocese Mr. Page finds only an ayerage of 
one-thirtieth under the daily tuition of the 
Church, Mr. Baines reports one-fourteenth 
as receiTing daily tuition in the schools of 
all denominations, and one-sixth of the 
entire population instructed in the Sabbath- 
schools of Dissenters ; and if we subtract 
the one-thirtieth of Mr. Page from the one- 
fourteenth of Mr. Baines, we find that the 
other denominations in Cheshire are doing 
more for the daily tuition of the people than 
the Church of England. Now we have 
reason to conclude that the Dissenters of 
Cheshire are not much more active than 
the Dissenters of the other parts of the 
empire ; so that they are, therefore, to say 
the least, as zealous throughout the country 
as their Episcopalian neighbours in the cause 
of general education. 

From these calculations and arguments, 
it is tolerably clear that one-tenUi of the 
people is enrolled in day-schools, and that 
Dissenters are as diligent in this good cause 
as their Episcopalian fellow-citisens. In 
some places, doubtless, the Church out- 
numbers the Dissenters ; and there is many 
a parish in which there is a National day- 
school attached to the church, and no day- 
school belonging to the chapel. Still, either 
from home or private tuition, the children 
of other denominations obtain as good a 
dsdly education as those of the Church of 
England. There are several things that 
conduce to this. The Dissenters profess to 
take the Scriptures as their creed ; their 
members are expected to teach their families, 
and to pray extempore : hence to read and 
understand the Bible, and to be able to 
instruct their families in its sacred truths, 
is an object most ardently sought after by 
the great majority of their members. They 
•re often also assailed by those that differ from 
them ; and this whets their intellects, and 
makes them labour and study to be ** skilful 
in the word of righteousness." By ** reason- 
ing out of the Scriptures" they greatly 
advance their education. They have also to 
pray extempore in their families and 
chapels ; and they are taught that to worship 
acceptably, they must **pray with their 
spirits and understandings also;" conse- 
quently they have in this exercise a course 
of mental and spiritual discipline. Without 
at all entering on the question of the ex- 
pediency of forms of prayer, we feel assured 



that the introduction of the Prayer Book 
among Dissenters would deprive them of 
one of their most efficient branches of intel- 
lectual and spiritual education. The young 
people among Dissenters also are encouraged 
to labour to the utmost to fit themselves 
to be usefuL Some qualify themselves to 
become Sabbath-school teachers; others, 
as they advance in life, are employed as 
class-leaders, visitors of the sick, or itinerant 
preachers. To prepare themselves for these 
stations, they read and study a great deal, 
form book-societies, meet for mutual im- 
provement, assemble in Bible classes, gram- 
mar and geography classes; and often do 
this imder tiie superintendence of their 
ministers. The working of Dissent requires 
the talents and exertions of ail the people ; 
and to work effectively, it must have the 
efforts of an educated people ; and there- 
fore both ministers and members feel that 
their existence and success depend upon a 
good Scriptural education. Hence though 
there may be more National schools than 
British or Dissenting schools, still there is 
a constant system of daily education going 
on among Dissenters, which often very 
much surpasses in intellectual and moral 
value what is given by the Episcopalian 
schoolmaster I have not befQre me, and 
I query whether there is as yet in the 
country, any exact estimate of the number 
of Dissenting and Episcopalian day-schools. 
My own impression, — ^from having visited 
a considerable portion of the country, both 
agricultural and manufacturing, and from 
having had, for many years past, popular 
education deeply at heart,^ — my own im- 
pression is, that there are more National 
schools than public Dissenting day-schools ; 
so that numerically speaking, as far as 
school-rooms are concerned, the Church 
has the pre-eminence ; but still from having 
narrowly watched the working of Episco- 
palianism and Dissent, I am persuaded 
that Dissenters are doing much more every 
day of their lives to arouse the intellects of 
the people, and make them rationally and 
Scripturally moral and religious, than is at 
present being done by the great majority of 
the clergy. The week-day services at 
chapel, and the character of those meetings, 
give an education to the people which is 
of infinite advantage in quickening their 
thoughtfulness. Then among Dissenters 
there is no recognised aristocracy except 
that of mind and piety ; and hence the road 
to eminence is open to all. It is particularly 
impressed upon all, that to a moral agent 
character is everything. The glory of God 
is his character. The glory of Jesus Christ 
is his character. The glory of angels, of 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs, 
was their character. Hence the young - 
people^ as they are growing up, have these 
truths continually impressed upon their 
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mindi. They are shown the connection 
between thought and character ; that they 
must *< work out their salyation ;'* that they 
must study the Scriptures, and pray over 
them daily ; that, to understand the Word 
of God. they must read other books, and 
obtain as much valuable knowledge as 
possible. The Bible is the germ of a far 
more extensive encyclopaedia than has ever 
yet been published. These facts and duties 
being repeatedly laid before the people, it 
is not at all unusual to find great efforts at 
self-improvement going on from the age of 
fifteen to thirty ; and as the mind during 
this period has more stamina and vigour, 
the knowledge obtained is more abiding and 
influential than what was gained in earlier 
years. 

I offer these remarks, not from any desire 
to exalt one denomination above another 
(alas, we have none of us done much as 
yet I), but merely as historical facts, and to 
show that in estimating the amount of daily 
tuition, we must not confine our attention 
to the bare number of National schools. 
Mr. Page, the National School Reports, and 
the Government Inspectors, all agxee in 
showing, that hitherto the great majority 
of National schoolmasters have been verj'- 
imperfect teachers. Some of them, it is 
allowed, have been grossly' ignorant and im- 
moral. I have known those who generally 
spent their evenings in a pothouse, and 
whose mental character was not one shade 
better than their morals. In giving the re- 
port of such parishes, it might be said that 
*' there were National day-schools, but that 
the Dissenters had no public daily school." 
This of course would be correct ; and yet, 
at the same time, it could be shown, that 
the Dissenters in those very localities were 
receiving a better intellectual and moral 
education than the children belonging to 
the Church. 

After all, the future, rather than the past, 
should chiefly occupy our attention. We 
may justly ** forget the things that are be- 
hind," and should now " reach forward to 
those which are before." All parties, with 
very few exceptions, have been awfully cul- 
pable ; and hence the present degraded con- 
dition of so large a portion of the people. 
That not more than one-tenth of the popu- 
lation should be under daily tuition, is a 
foul blot on our country. From five to 
fifteen, there ought at least to be one-fourth. 
I know that in this opinion I differ from 
many, and especially from Mr. Baines. His 
judgment is, that only one-eighth of the 
people can be at school at the same time, 
because some maybe sick; some confined 
at home, looking after the family ; and some 
at work. He also states, that the children 
of the middle classes are not kept at school 
for ten years. It may perhaps tbrow a little 
light on this subject, if we just glance at 



what is doing in other countries. The fol- 
lowing Educational Scale was published by 
M. Ducpetiaux, in Brussels, in 1838, in his 
work on ** Popuiation Reform^* and is sup- 
posed to be sufficiently accurate to assist us 
in our present inquiry. 

Proportion of persons attending schools 
to the total population :— - 



1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 



America. 
State of Maine (1833) . 
State of New Hampshire 
State of Massachusetts • 
State of New York ( 1834) 
State of Vermont (1831) 
State of New England (1834) 1 
State of Ohio (1833) • 
State of New Jersey • 

Canton of Zurich (1832) . 

Canton of Argau (1832) . 

Kingdom of Saxony (1832) 

Bohemia (1832) . . , 

Prussia (1831) .... 

Canton of Vaud (1834) . 

Grand Duchy of Baden (1830) 1 
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Province of Dreuthe (1835) . 1 
Province of Overyssel (1835) . 1 
Canton of Neufchatel (1832). I 
Friesland (1835) .... 1 
Wurtemberg (1830) ... 1 
Denmark (1834) .... 1 
Norway (1834) .... 1 
Scotland (1834) .... 1 

Bavaria (1831) 1 

HoUand (1835) .... 1 
Pennsylvania ..... 1 
Switzerland, Zurich, Berne, i 
Basle, Schaff hausen, Argau, I i j^ g 
Vaud, NeufchsLtel, Geneva J 
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3 
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4 
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28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 



(1834) 
Austria (1832) . 
Belgium (1836) 
England (1833) 
Lombardy (1832) 






linlO 
UnlO 
linll 
1 in 12' 



6 
Ireland (1831) . . . . . 1 in 13-2 
France (1834) 1 in 13*3 

Recent investigations have shown that 
this table is not far from the truth. <* Laing*s 
Norway, Sweden, and Notes of a Traveller," 
*< Held and Matheson's Narrative of a Visit 
to the American Churches," *' Sturge's Visit 
to the United States," &c. &c., prove to us 
that these statistics are tolerably correct. 
Now if Prussia can educate one-sixth of her 
people ; if Saxony, Bohemia, the Canton of 
Zurich, &c., can instruct one-fifth of the 
population ; if in several States of America 
one-fourth of the inhabitants are at school, 
what is to prevent England from having as 
large a proportion of her subjects under 
tuition as the United States 1 I cannot think 
that either of Mr. Baines's causes is sufii- 
cient to sanction the great difference between 
one-fourth and one-eighth. 

1. The children which are detained at 
home from illness are generally very few. 
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"Where the room is properly built and ven- 
tilated, and the instruction made as interest- 
ing and animating as it ought to be, school 
exercise will be found to be eminently con- 
ducive to health. In the school under my 
own more immediate inspection we rarely 
have a sickly child. Sometimes an unhealthy- 
looking lad or girl is enrolled on the book, 
but one month's attendance is generally 
quite sufficient to brighten up the counte- 
nance with health and intelligence. Children 
have minds as well as bodies, and when 
both are properly exercised, disease is not a 
frequent intruder. It is probable that as 
many persons become ill from want of learn- 
ing as from neglect of walking. 

2, It is granted that great numbers are 
kept at home, especially girls, to look after 
the family while the parents are at work ; 
and probably of the names inserted in our 
school entries not more than three-fourtht 
can be stated as the average attendance. 
We believe that this estimate is not fitr from 
the truth, and therefore that from the one- 
tenth which we have given as the number 
at present on our various school-books, at 
least one'fourik must be deducted for ab- 
sentees. But this is not the point — ^we must 
not subscribe to the sentiment, that 

'• Wliaterer b, is right." 

The real question is, what ought to be the 
proportion kept at home for domestic pur- 
poses ? And the reply should be, ** None." 
The work which children under fifteen years 
of age have to do, should be so arranged as 
not to interfere with their school hours. 
Mothers of families ought not to go out to 
work. In America, it is asserted by a com- 
petent eye-witness that not a woman en- 
gages in agricultural labour. In the Reports 
of the Commissioners appointed to make 
inquiries respecting " Women and Children 
employed in Agriculture,'* it is more than 
once stated, that mothers gain nothing 6g going 
out to work, 1 have for some years paid at- 
tention to this subject, both in agricultural 
and manufacturing districts, and have gene- 
rally seen the supposed good more than 
counterbalanced by the attendant evils. In 
many cases I have known a shilling gained 
at the loss of more than double its amount ; 
and even when some pecuniary advantage 
has been obtained, the sad moral conse- 
quences, arising from the absence of ma- 
ternal superintendence, have been very 
appalling. Youths of both sexes have been 
entirely ruined for life, solely because their 
mothers were not able to watch over their 
early years. 

Were females educated as they ought to 
be, no young woman would think of mar- 
rying until a fair prospect has been secured 
of having the means of being the guardian 
of her offspring. Some tell us that early 
inarriages are necessary to check vice ; but 



give us a really educated people, and we 
shall have that mutual self-respect which 
will prove one of the best guardians of mo- 
rality. Besides, females who set sufficient 
value upon their happiness, to refuse to 
change Uieir condition until they have the 
prospect of being able to superintend their 
households, and make their husbands and 
children happy, will not allow themselves 
to become the victims of the seducer, nor 
the property of the dissipated. Not only 
are families great losers by having mothers 
sent to the fields or factories, but the coun- 
try at large sustains an irreparable injury. 
Children who are deprived of parental guid- 
ance not unfrequently grow up the pests 
of society. The history of crime, and of the 
parentage of criminals, is one of the most 
instructive of narratives. Were we to ran- 
sack our jails and haunts of dissipation, we 
should find that few, if any, of the unhappy 
inmates or frequenters of these places, were 
ever blessed with the superintendence of 
intellectual and pious mothers. It is there- 
fore a sorry kind of economy that dooms the 
parent to forsake her children, in order that 
she may earn her daily bread. The nation 
is a great loser by this parsimony : it has to 
pay back in poor-rates, and for the support 
of prisons, policemen, judges, soldiers, &c., 
a far greater sum than is ever earned by 
these mothers. Children, therefore, ought 
neither to be robbed of their education nor 
of maternal care. If they must stay at home, 
then they ought, in a particular manner, to 
have their mothers at home with them. By 
depriving them of their mothers and of their 
education, we inflict on these innocents a 
double scourge ; besides, what kind of citi- 
zens are we to expect, if an unruly, un- 
educated boy or girl is appointed the sole 
domestic guardian of the younger branches 
of the fiunily 1 When we consider to what 
an extent we have gone in this folly and 
wickedness, it seems little less than a miracle 
that our country is not far more ignorant 
and vicious than it really is. 

3. It is argued, that parents cannot afibrd 
to allow their children to go to school for a 
very long period, and that the young ought 
to begin to earn their bread as early as pos- 
sible ; but, we may ask, how is it that Bo- 
hemia, Saxony, and Switzerland, can keep 
one-fifth of the population at schooll How 
is it that Prussia can instruct one-sixthf and 
America one-fourth f To say that these na- 
tions are richer or more liberal than we are, 
would be to offer a great offence to our 
national pride. We boast of being the 
richest, and most benevolent and noble- 
minded people upon earth ; and it will be 
allowed that the incomes of many of our 
merchants, manufacturers, and landowners 
are much greater than the revenues of some 
foreign princes. To plead that provisions 
are dearer, is to assert that those who de- 
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mand the right of supplying the country 
with food, and who hare generally immense 
incomes, demand an exorbitant price for the 
produce of their Melds, and refuse to let the 
people buy in a cheaper market. The land 
in England is not taxed so highly as in 
other countries, and therefore the only rea- 
son that can be given for dear provision is, 
that the wealthy monopolists of the staff of 
life exact enormous rents. Because they 
demand high wages for land, the people 
must pay so much for their food, as to be 
unable to afford time for the proper edu- 
cation of their children, and therefore to the 
Moloch of rent we sacrifice the minds and 
morals of the rising generation. These he- 
catombs at the shrine of avarice are very 
sorry proofs of our nobility and generosity. 

But it is said, not only provisious are high, 
but wages are low, and therefore children 
must go to work, instead of going to school. 
We know that wages are a good deal regu- 
lated by the demand for labour. If there are 
many hands out of work, aud but few hands 
wanted, wages are generally low, and vice 
verMd, But still we do not state the whole 
truth, if we assert that the cause mentioned 
above is the only one that regulates the 
remuneration of the peasant and operative. 
There may be an avaricious spirit in the em- 
ployer, prompting him to exact as much 
labour as possible for the very smallest 
minimum of wages ; or there may be a covet- 
ous disposition in the purchaser, refusing to 
pay a fair price for what is bought ; and as 
a consequence, either of these vile practices 
may very greatly affect the wages of the 
labourer. 

In agricultural districts, it is universally 
allowed that wages are low; indeed so low, 
that mothers are obliged to forsake their 
offspring, and repair to the fields to earn 
their daily bread, and children are also con- 
demned to the same occupation at a very 
early period. I have before me, in the 
Report of the Commissioners on the ** Em- 
ployment of Women and Children in Agricul- 
ture," testimony upon testimony, that in 
consequence of the great poverty of agricul- 
tural labourers, their children are compelled 
to go to work, instead of going to school. 
Eight, nine, and ten years of age, is a very 
common period ; but some as early as six or 
seven are sent to the fields. Now there 
ought to be no necessity for this ; for there 
is no justifiable reason either for low wages 
or poverty in agricultural districts. The 
manufacturer sometimes pleads that compe- 
tition and a limited market diminish his 
profits, and prevent his doing all he could 
wish for the operative; but the landowner 
has neither of these excuses. The com laws 
have protected him from competition, and 
given him a market for all his produce, and 
enabled him to put a higher price on his 
commodities than is charged by his brother- 



traders in provisions, in any of the markets 
on the Continent. He can therefore have no 
apology in the world for paying those who 
cultivate his fields at so low a rate as to rob the 
youth on his estates of a proper education. 
He cannot say that his income is small. Not 
a few landowners have an immense revenue 
from their possessions. A gentleman who 
has 60,000/. a year can hardly plead poverty 
as the reason that the labourers on his farms 
have to starve on eight shillings a week. If 
he lowered his income one half, and spent the 
whole in wages, and in improving the human 
stock on his estates, yet even then he would 
not be a pauper. For if his hind can live 
and maintain a family on 20/. or 30/. a year, 
surely he might contrive to subsist on 30,000/. 
If the peasant can support his wife and chil- 
dren on ten shillings a week, the fellow- 
mortal, whose land he tills, ought to be con- 
tented with 576/. per week. In fact, let the 
income be what it may, those who cultivate 
the laud, and thus produce all the agricultu- 
ral wealth in the country, ought to have 
sufficient wages to enable them to keep 
their wives at home to look after their 
houses, and to allow their children to be well 
educated. There can then be no valid argu- 
ment produced to prove that one-fourth of 
the population in agricultural districts can- 
not be kept regularly at school. With all our 
overflowing riches, and vaunted liberality 
and honour, we ought to blush at the thought 
that Saxony, Prussia, or the long-maligned 
Americans should be able to give a better eduv 
cation to their citizens than we can to ours. 

It may be said, that the same arguments 
cannot apply to commercial and manufactur- 
ing districts that may be brought home to the 
conscience of the landowner. It is objected 
that the former are more heavily taxed, have 
a limited market, and to contend with con- 
stant competition. There is much force in 
these remarks, and of course equity suggests 
that taxation should be equalized, and that 
those who are willing to supply the wants of 
the world, ought not, for the sake of a few 
individuals, who have already immense an- 
nual incomes, to have their trade fettered. 
Competition ought also not to proceed so far 
as to rob the labourer of his wages and the 
means of educating his offspring. Purchasers, 
Christian purchasisra, ought to b/ush at the 
thought of buying the produce of labour at a 
price which will starve the operative. It is 
painful to reflect how many there are who 
never practice economy except when paying 
for the productions of the skiU and toil of the 
artisan and mechanic. For every article 
bought at less than its real value, there is a 
cry for vengeance, which enters into the 
** ears of the Lord God of Sabaoth." And 
the merchant or manufacturer who, to accu- 
mulate a large annual revenue, ** oppresses 
the hireling in his wages," will have an 
awful account to settle at the bar of God. If 
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**to increase in riches" be has robbed the 
Toung of the means of education, his treasure, 
in a far blacker sense than that of Judas, is 
the << price of blood." We never think with- 
out horror of the moment when Alexander or 
Napoleon had to face the yictlms of their am- 
bition in another world ; and our forebodings 
are equally gloomy, when we contemplate 
the awful scene that must be presented when 
the landowner, the merchant, and the manu- 
facturer have to meet at the bar of God the 
myriads of immortal beings whom their aya> 
rice and ambition doomed to ignorance, vice, 
and everlasting perdition. <'Go to, now,'* saith 
St. James, <* ye rich men, weep and howl for 
your miseries that shall come upon you. 
Your riches are corrupted, and your garments 
are moth-eaten. Your gold and your silver 
is cankered ; and the rust of them shall be a 
witness against you, and shall eat your flesh 
as it were fire. Ye have heaped treasure 
together for the last days. Behold, the hire of 
the labourers who have reaped down your 
fields, which is of you kept back by fraud, 
crieth : and the cries of them which have 
reaped are entered into the ears of the Lord 
of Sabaoth." We fear this text has not been 
preached firom hardly more than once in a 
century by any state priests since the days 
of James. It is fashionable now for minis- 
ters to congratulate those who are growing 
wealthy, and St. Luke's, rather than a pul- 
pit, would be deemed the fitter place for him 
who should call on the rich ** to weep and 
howl." 

These solemn truths might be enlarged 
upon to a much greater extent, but enough 
has been stated to show that we are just as 
able to keep one-fourth of the population at 
school as the Americans. We are as wealthy 
as they, we have as many resources as 
they, and we ought to have as much human- 
ity and equity. The education of the people 
is a question of justice. To give the people 
time and means to fit themselves for earth 
and heaven ought never to be mentioned 
among the categories of charity. Justice, 
even-banded justice, demands this of the 
nation. We ought surely to hesitate before 
we scorn the niggardly republicans of the 
other hemisphere, or the tyrannical monar- 
chies of Europe, if with our boasted consti- 
tutional liberties, and untold riches, we dole 
out a pitiable education to only one-tenth of 
our population. 

It is said that if we give the people the 
means of education, by allowing them wages 
and time, yet they are too ignorant or 
indifferent to use them. The same parties 
used to tell us that the blacks would not work 
nor even gather the spontaneous productions 
of the earth unless urged thereto by the incen- 
tives of slavery and the cart-whip. These re- 
presentations are as true in one case as in the 
other. We have never seen an instance in 
which the advantages of education were 



fairly pointed out, and proper facilities for 
obtaining them afforded, without the boon 
being hailed with delight. The following 
is the testimony of an operative : — ** What- 
ever," he says, ** the great may think of us, 
the poor have hearts of fiesh ; and while I 
could afford it I kept my wife at her fireside, 
where a British mother ought to be, to take 
care of the younger children, and I sent my 
two boys to school that the reproach might 
be taken from our nation that we send our 
children to work before they can read their 
Bibles ; and my daughter was taught those 
useful arts that might make her one day a 
good wife to an honest man. As for myself, 
1 was as happy as the day was long, and we 
all met at the evening meal with content- 
ment and mutual joy." The same individual 
added, that when provisions rose and his 
income decreased, he had ** to take his boys 
from school," " his girl from her needle," 
^ his wife from her in&nts ;" all had to go 
to work, and the family had to be intrusted 
to the care of a hireling. The children were 
now left to a <' stranger's guidance." This 
is not a solitary case. We generally find 
that when ail the means are afforded, the 
parents very readily avail themselves of the 
advantages of education. Of course where 
not only ignorance but poverty, almost ap- 
proaching to starvation, prevails, we must 
not wonder if bread is preferred to know- 
ledge. But let the physical wants of the 
people be supplied, and the benefits of 
education pointed out, and we shall not find 
parents objecting to have one .fourth of the 
population kept at school. I have under 
my own eye, at this moment, the children 
of operatives who are still at a day-school 
although much beyond their fifteenth year. 
Hence we see that the remuneration for 
labour is not altogether unconnected with 
national education. 

It has been said that unless children are 
sent to work early they will become idle. 
There is no foundation for this objection. 
Schools might be connected with industry. 
In all rural districts there might be good 
agricultural schools. In other parts, tuition 
might be associated with labour of different 
kinds, and thus the training rendered per- 
fect. Witness, for example. Lady Byron's 
school at Ealing. In many cases parents 
might variously and profitably occupy their 
children diuring a portion of the day, and do 
it in such a manner as not to interfere with 
school exercises. But even could not this 
be done, we feel assured that minds properly 
trained until their fifteenth year would then 
be much more qualified to apply to any kind 
of labour, and make far belter servants and 
operatives than those who, without any 
mental or moral culture, are almost in in- 
&ncy driven to toil for their daily bread. 
Youths left in ignorance and vice until they 
are fifteen may then be unfit for anything 
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but vagabondism; but it is worse than 
trifling to compare such vitiated characters 
with those children who have had all their 
powers duly educated, and who have been 
instructed in their duties, relations, and 
Christian privileges. We allow that many 
who have bad the name of being at school 
have not turned out well ; but then a very 
little investigation into the quantily and 
quality of their knowledge would show us 
that not one of these has ever been properly 
educated. Neither the physical, the mental, 
nor the moral powers have ever been called 
forth. They know nothing of themselves, 
their condition in life, their civil and reli- 
gious obligations, the happioess and inde- 
pendence of honest labour, or their own 
powers of turning their attention to almost 
any pursuit and arriving at excellence therein. 
Girls taught in a dame's school to read 
badly, to sow and knit imperfectly, are sent 
into the world as educated personages, and 
because they sometimes prove idle or unfit 
for domestic servants, all schooling is con- 
demned ! But it is a libel on knowledge to 
call such kind of instruction education. 
Nothing could have been more adapted 
to produce physical and mental inactivity. 
Such tuition is rather a pest than an advan- 
tage. Just enough learning is given to make 
its victim an idler and a simpleton. How 
true are the words, 
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A little learning is a dangeroas thing." 



Myriads of boys, as well as girls, are ruined 
all their days by the inanity that was pro- 
duced at school. But if, instead of this 
mockery of learning, we duly cultivate the 
whole inward man, we shall then have at 
the age when going to school ought to cease, 
a race of youths fit to turn their attention 
to any art, trade, or employment ; and at 
the same time to go on with their own 
intellectual and religious improvement. 

We have nothing to fear from educating 
the due proportion of the people, and edu- 
cating them well. Give children their full 
time at school, and we shall be great gainers 
in the end. To rob the young of their school 
hours is one of the most wicked and baneful 
of all robberies. The rights of education 
are among the most important of the rights 
of humanity, and ought to be guarded with 
the most scrupulous conscientiousness. 

II. Sunday-Schools. 

The foregoing remarks referred chiefly to 
day-schools ; but, in estimating the state of 
education in the country, Sunday-schools 
must not be omitted. From the parliamen- 
tary returns of 1833 it appears that there 
was a greater proportion of children taught 
in Sabbath-schools than was under daily 
tuition. The numbers for England and 
Wales are, — day-schools, 1,276,947, or about 



one-eleventh of the population; Sunday- 
schools, 1,548,890, or nearly one-ninth of 
the people. There was then also a consi- 
derable difference between England and the 
Principality. In England, in day-achools, 
one-tenth and a-half of the people ; in 
Wales, one-fourteenth and three-quarters. 
In Sunday-schools, in England, the pro- 
portion of the population is nine and a-half. 
In Wales, it is/o«r ttnd a-half— bo that, while 
Wales is behind England in day-schools, it 
is far before us in Sabbath-school tuition. 
This, then, was the state of things in 1833, 
and we all know that since that period 
Sunday-schools have been rather increasing 
than otherwise. The great destitution of 
education in the manufacturing districts has, 
for some time past, been the subject of gene- 
ral remark. But, according to Mr. Balnea's 
tables, there are in the counties of Lan- 
cashire, Yorkshire, and Cheshire, not less 
than five and two-fifths of the population 
enrolled in Sunday-schools. We fear that 
an investigation of the whole country, and 
especially of the rural districts, would not 
exhibit so large a population. The distance 
of the houses of peasants from the school- 
room, the badness of the roads, the want of 
clothes, and the Sunday occupations in the 
farm-house and fields, greatly interfere with 
the increase of Sabbath-schools, and interrupt 
the attendance. I have often known pro- 
mising children, whose minds were bent on 
improvement, early removed from school, 
and their education terminated, perhaps for 
life, because they were about to enter the 
service of a farmer. Making, then, every 
allowance for increase since 1833, we be- 
lieve that one-seventh of the population 
would be the largest amount that could be 
granted at the present time for Sabbath- 
schools. But here it should be observed 
that many of the children of the middle and 
higher classes never receive any Sabbath 
instruction in public, and some, we have 
reason to fear, are not blessed with much 
private religious superinendence. These, 
on the one hand, must be deducted ; but then 
it should be observed that in many Sabbath- 
schools children are admitted before five 
years of age, and not unfrequently the young 
people remain until they are twenty. Where 
the tuition is as intellectual as it ought to 
be, and the teachers are kind, the school is 
left with great reluctance. Both boys and 
gfirls are often deeply affected at the thought 
of quitting the Sabbath-school. Teachers 
and children shed 'many tears at parting. 
I have often found a great difficulty in per- 
suading the elder scholars to leave their 
classes and become teachers. Their reply 
has been, " We are not fit, and we would 
rather learn more." I believe there are 
many in my own school that are approaching 
to twenty-one, and they are now more at- 
tached to the instruction than ever. When 
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they go out of the neighbourhood they often 
say, ** Our chief trouble is the thought of 
leaving the Sunday-schooL" In the children 
below five, and above fifteen, we have 
therefore an ample number to compensate 
for any reduction that may be made for the 
absence of the children of the middle and 
higher classes. We shall then not be very 
far from the truth, if we take one-seventh as 
the average of the people at present edu- 
cated in Sabbatli-schools. 

It is rather difficult, in this calculation, to 
arrive at anything more than a conjecture 
respecting the proportions taught in Dissent- 
ing and Episcopal schools. Mr. Baines, for 
the counties mentioned already, has re- 
turned for Church Sunday-schook 123,451, 
and for Dissenting Sabbath-schools, 285,380, 
giving to the Dissenters one-half more than 
the Church. In the British School Society's 
Report for 1839, I find the following return 
of Sunday-Scholars In the undermentioned 
places : — 



Ctmrch of Enf^Iand 


Dim 


enters 


Schools. 


Scholara. 


Schools. 


Scholars 


Brighton . 6 


876 


10 


1,820 


Bristol . 18 


2,631 


50 


8,4n 


Exeter . 13 


2.115 


10 


1,208 


Leeds • 14 


4,130 


52 


11,016 


Northampton 4 


788 


7 


1,288 


Reading . 12 


1,000 


8 


509 


Sheffield . 19 


2,687 


30 


8,705 


Wakefield . . 


606 


• • 


1,559 



Total 86 14,833 167 34,582 

Here the Dissenting schools are almost 
double those of the Church, and the scholars 
considerably mure than double. In every 
place, except two, the Dissenters haye the 
advantage. The exceptions are Reading 
and Exeter. In the latter city the Dissent- 
ing interest has hitherto been low, and in 
the former town there have been, from the 
days of the pious Cadogan, many very de- 
voted and sealous Episcopalians. In every 
place much must depend upon the activity 
of ministers. In some parishes there are no 
chapels and no schools, though it is not at 
all unusual for the Dissenters to have schools 
where they have no separate places of wor- 
ship, and in such cases the school-room is 
generally used for a chapeL In several 
localities, also, it would be found that there 
are churches without any Sunday-schools. 
The repudiation of the volimtary principle, 
and the prejudice against lay agency, and 
particularly the agency of operatives and 
peasants, not unfrequently makes it difficult 
for the clei^yman to keep up the Sabbath- 
school. In some instances the teachers are 
paid, and these hireling instructors, like 
hireling ministers, cannot be so efficient as 
those who engage in the work from the 
principle of love to God and love to man. 



My observation has extended to a great 
number of parishes in different parts of the 
country, and I have generally found that the 
Dissenting-school is the greatest favourite 
with the mass of the people. So much has 
this been the case, that Episcopalians often 
find it necessary to resort to bribes and 
various other secular incentives to keep the 
children from going to the Dissenting school. 
There is no doubt that were those worldly 
inducements entirely withdrawn, and the 
parents and the children left perfectly free, 
there would be instantly a great increase in 
the number of scholars attending Dissenting 
Sabbath-schools. There is nothing won- 
derful in this. The Dissenters use nothing 
but persuasion ; and this, even to the mind 
of a child, is far more inyiting than force or 
compulsion. Then the teachers are, for the 
most part, of the same order as the children, 
so that there is none of that slavish dread 
awakened which is generally felt in the pre- 
sence of a superior. The teachers also are 
colloquial, affectionate, and engaging, and 
always trying to impart as much knowledge 
as they can ; and these various allurements 
are very pleasing to the children of the poor. 
To have recourse to bribes of any kind is 
always a demonstration of the want of moral 
power. The party at an election that is 
doomed to employ such means, or not suc- 
ceed, must be as weak as it is wicked. If it 
were not wicked, it would prefer defeat to 
the corruption of the people ; and if it 
were not weak, it would haye no cause to 
resort to such ne&rious practices. He who 
must resort to a pecuniary argument has no 
other argument on his side, or does not 
know how to use it if he has any, and there- 
fore is madly wasting his property on a 
system which he cannot defend, or which is 
too silly or too iniquitous to be sustained by 
reason or religion. Dissenters when they 
open a school are compelled to say, '* Silver 
and gold have we none ; but such as we 
have we give unto you ;'' and, unlike the 
Apostles, they cannot work miracles ; and, 
therefore, ali they have to impart is knowiedge. 
They also all appeal to the Scripture ; for Uie 
chief design of every Sunday-school among 
Dissenters is to make the children acquainted 
with God's Word, and consequenUy they 
must be the patrons of learning ; and there- 
fore, where Uieir principles are allowed fair 
play, they generally have larger Sunday- 
schools than the Church. 

We have sometimes wondered, as we have 
heard Dissenters spoken of in the most 
contemptuous manner, that the Churchman 
doing it has not perceived that the parties 
he was execrating were stronger than his 
own body ; for the very individual who thus 
vituperated his neighbours was at the same 
time obliged to use all the arts of bribery 
and intimidation to keep parents and chil- 
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dren from the school at the conventicle. 
Dissenters are not the wealthiest portion of 
the community* and especially those who 
engage in Sahhath-schools are among the 
least wealthy of their body, and the voluntary 
principle draws so largely on their means, 
that they hare nothing left for bribes. Indeed^ 
they would not set the least value upon an 
individual who, like Simon Magus, would 
make religion a marketable commodity, or 
like Judas or Demas could be bought with 
money. They would blush for their own 
weakness and wickedness, if they had to look 
upon an assembly of children or adults who 
had been attracted to the school or meeting- 
house by "the love of money/* or the anxiety 
to be fed ** with loaves and fishes." Now it 
is a well-known fact, that Episcopalians at 
the present day, in a great number of locali- 
ties, resort to numerous secular motives to 
deter the people from sending their children 
to Dissenting schools, and therefore there 
must be something in the principles and 
mode of tuition adopted by Methodists and 
others, much more popular than has yet been 
employed by the Church, and which, when 
left to itself, generally commands the greater 
attendance at the chapel Sabbath- school. 

One supposed explanation of this phenome- 
non may here be stated : Dissenters wish for 
no fundis but those which are obtained from 
the voluntary offerings of their congregations. 
They have little superfluous wealth to enable 
them, were they disposed, to bribe the people ; 
they have no sacraments with which to re- 
generate their hearers, and fit them for 
heaven ; they have no forms of prayer for 
the laity ; nor ready-made sermons for the 
clergy of their oven denominations to borrow. 
Most of these deficiencies are often brought 
forward by Episcopalians, as proofs of the 
weakness of Dissent, and therefore their 
mention here can give no offence to the most 
fastidious Churchman. On both sides these 
£Bicts are granted : by clergymen they are 
adduced as a reproach to Dissenters ; by the 
latter they are hailed as a glory. We need 
not stay here to ask which is right, because 
we are now rather inquiring into what is, 
than what is right ; and to show the influence 
of existing principles on Sabbath-school 
tuition. The Church, then, can support its 
ministers without the voluntary contributions 
of the people ; it can by worldly influence 
induce a great number to attend its services ; 
it can, in itt own opinion, save the people by 
its sacraments ; and it can by means of the 
Prayer Book supersede the use of extempore 
prayer : consequently the Church can sustain 
herself independent of knowledge. Indeed, 
many of her members think that the less 
knowledge the people have the better ; and 
often refer to the ignorance of past centuries 
as the golden era of the establishment. Some 
suppose that in Episcopalian philosophy 
there is an anti-educational principle, and It | 



is certain that many Churchmen exclaim very 
loudly, even in our day, against too much 
learning ; but be that as it may, it is evident 
that as the Church can do its work without 
knowledge, it has not those incentives to edu- 
cational activity that it would have, were its 
existence and support based upon the intelli- 
gence and thorough education of the masses. 

But how stands the matter with Dissenters f 
** Silver and gold they have none,*^ to spare 
on bribes ; their worldly influence is small ; 
they have no compulsory support for their 
ministers ; they have no taving sacraments, 
and no Prayer Book. With them, therefore, 
everything depends upon knowledge* With- 
out knowledge and persuasion, Uiey cannot 
induce the people to build places of worship 
and support their ministers ; without know- 
ledge, Uie people cannot offer extempore 
prayers ; without knowledge they cannot be 
regenerated and saved. They believe that 
James referred to knowledge as an essen- 
tial element of regeneration, when he said, 
'* Of his own will begat he us by the 
word of truth.'* Hence, without education 
and knowledge, Dissent is annihilated. In 
the Church, people must support the priest- 
hood, whether they have knowledge or not ; 
in baptism, children are allowed to be re- 
generated without knowledge, and before 
they are capable of knowledge. A man may 
repeat all the creeds and prayers of the Prayer 
Book, and yet not employ more intellect than 
a parrot ; indeed, the Church may call upon 
him to respond with his Amen, without giving 
him secular learning enough to enable him 
to understand the words used in the form of 
prayer ; and in the Lord's Supper, the savings 
efficacy is not in the knowledge, but in the 
bread and wine, and the apostolic office of 
the priest. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone more than 
insinuates that those who attach importance 
to knowledge in these matters are far gone 
in German neologism ; but in Dissent, know- 
ledge accompanied with God's Spirit is every- 
thing: deprived of these influences. Dissent 
is a nonentity. Here then we have two sys- 
tems ; the one capable of getting on without 
the education of the people, the other owing 
its existence and dependent for all its influ- 
ence upon knowledge ; and hence we con- 
clude, that among Dissenters there is an 
educative principle, which always has, and 
always must show itself; and as the know- 
ledge of the Bible has hitherto been the chief 
thing contended for, this principle has been 
particularly active in the promotion of Sab- 
bath-schools ; and wherever the two agencies. 
Episcopacy and Dissent, have been at work 
and allowed fair play. Dissenters number 
the larger amount of Sabbath-school teachers 
and children. 

It is easy to show that where Dissent is 
most active, there we have the greatest num- 
ber of children attending Sunday-schools. 
For example, in Yorkshire, according to the 
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tables of Mr. Baines, there are in Sunday- 
schools fiye and one-third of the population ; 
in Lancashire, five and two-thirds. Now in 



each of these counties, Dissenters are very 
numerous. The following table will illustrate 
this point : — 



Plaee. 

Berks • • 

Hereford • 

Surrey . • 

Sussex . . 

ComwaU • 

Yorkshire . 



Date. Chapels. PopalatioD. 



1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1829 
1843 



80 
45 
77 
85 
316 
617 



131,977 
103,243 
398,659 
233,019 
257,447 
844,563 



Proportion of 

chapels 
to Population. 



Average Snnday- 
Scholars 
to Population. 



1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 



to 1,649 
2,294 
5,309 
2,741 
814 
1,368 



» 




1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1843 



Here the numbers are very striking ; where 
the chapels are few, as in Surrey, Sussex, and 
Herefordshire, the Sunday -scholars diminish 
also, but where the chapels are numerous, 
the proportion in the Sabbath-schools is 
greatly increased, as in Cornwall and York- 
shire. 

It should be observed, that in these cal- 
culations the proportion of children includes 
all who, according to the parliamentary re- 
turns of 1833, were taught either in churches 
or chapels. The only census I had of places 
of worship was published in 1829. Since 
that period Dissenting chapels have greatly 
increased, and with them the zeal and activity 
of Dissenters. Between Yorkshire and Berk- 
shire there is a greater disparity in the 
number of Sunday-scholars than might have 
been expected from the relative proportion 
of chapels ; but this seeming discrepancy is 
accounted for, if we reflect that in Berkshire 
the chapels are not so large as in Yorkshire. 
Mr. Baines has given the number of sittings 
for the latter county, but I have no such 
calculation for the former. The facts stated 
are, however, sufficient to prove, that where 
Dissent abounds, there Sunday-schools pros- 
per ; and there is nothing marvellous in this, 
because Sabbath-school tuition is at present 
one of the most powerful agencies of Dissent. 

The activity of Dissenters in education, 
and especially Sabbath-school tuition, has 
been acknowledged by many Churchmen, 
and has had a powerful influence in awaken- 
ing the slumbering energies of the Church. 
I have known several places in which there 
was no Sabbath-school in the Church until 
the Dissenters commenced one in the parish. 
An instance a few years back came under 
my notice, of a Sunday-school being opened 
at the chapel ; as soon as this was known, 
there was no small stir in the village, and a 
rival school was opened in the Church. The 
squire's lady canvassed the neighbourhood, 
and at every house the question was asked, 
<* Do your children attend the Sunday-school 
at the chapelt" If the reply was "No," 
nothing more was said ; but if the answer was 
" Yes," then the command was given, '< You 
must send them to church.*' This proceed- 
ing may appear very strange, but the fact 
was, the clergyman had a great dread of the 
evils arising from popular education ; and, 



therefore, it was a matter of conscience with 
him to keep the masses in ignorance, and he 
adopted Sunday-school tuition only as a 
defence against the eflTorts of Dissenters. It 
is, I believe, generally allowed that the 
country was in a sad state until the days of 
Whitfleld and Wesley ; till then the Reforma- 
tion had not reached the masses. These 
men of God were the conductors of that 
spiritual influence with which Wickliffe had 
intended to illuminate the popular mind, but 
which, like latent heat or light, for a long 
time had seemed to be inactive. Many there- 
fore, who loudly condemn the Methodists of 
our day, are willing to grant that these great 
reformers not only aroused the people, but 
awoke the Church. The same may be said 
of Dissenting Sabbath-schools. The proposal 
of Raikes and others to employ Sunday tui- 
tion for the young would in ail probability 
have been rejected but for the Dissenters ; 
they seized on the idea immediately ; among 
them the principle ran like lightning. For 
some years they were loudly denounced as 
the enemies of all social order, of the Church 
and the Throne, for it was stoutly maintained 
that nothing would be safe if the people were 
educated ; and when it was found, that 
whether through ** evil report or good re- 
port," they were determined to proceed, the 
Church in a majority of cases adopted, with 
no little reluctance, an agency which it was 
not able to annihilate ; thus proving, that 
Sabbath-school tuition is a most energetic 
principle in the operations of Dissenters. 

Some who are staunch frieuds to the Esta- 
blishment admit that this active and aggressive 
spirit, though a great evil, should be tolerated, 
because of its influence in preventing the 
Church from falling asleep. I have some- 
where read in the works of Dr. Chalmers, 
i rather think in his *' Civic Economy of 
Large Towns,'* a remark of this kind, inti- 
mating that '* Dissenterism'* should not only 
be tolerated but encouraged, that its aggres- 
sive spirit may prevent the endowed clergy 
from becoming idle. Even the Rev. Thbnias 
Page, who possesses but little sympathy for 
his old friends, has the following remarks in 
his "Letter to Lord Ashley :"—« Let the 
Government act upon the principle, which 
Mr. Dunn says is a simple deduction from 
the Bible, * Protect, and let alone.' I would 
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eren go further than thif, and continue the 
assistance which such (Dissenting) schools 
at present receive» suhject to the same con- 
ditions and restrictions; and like many other 
evils, they may be made to answer some 
beneficial purpose, not only as supplying 
some means of instruction to those who will 
not or cannot conscientiously embrace such 
as the national organization provides, but as 
serying by the rivalry awakened to preserve 
the Government achoott from sinking into a 
dryt cold, lifeless piece of Church-and- State 
formality.** p. 135. In this sentence, it is 
granted that the Church is in danger of 
becoming" rfry, cold, lifeless, 9nd. formal** in 
education ; that Dissent is neither ** dry, cold^ 
lifeless, nor formal,*^ and that its active spirit 
may give animation, warmth, vigour, and 
energy to the members of the Church. This 
tacit admission exhibits a large proportion of 
the influence of Dissent, and shows, that in 
education, and especially in Sunday-schools, 
Nonconformists have generally been active ; 
and that the great and permanent blessings 
which the country and the world have derived 
from these noble insl^utions, may be traced, 
to a very great extent, to the zeal of those who 
have been unconnected with the Established 
Church. 

Indeed, I have generally found that among 
the clergy the most active and useful persons 
in the cause of education have usually been 
those whose early years were spent among 
Dissenters. I have seen many clergymen, 
not only opening Sunday and day schools, 
but making them the means of giving to the 
people a very extensive education ; and in 
almost every instance these gentlemen had 
sprung from Dissent. We query whether 
•« The Rev. Thomas Page's Letter " had ever 
been written but for his early associations 
with the Dissenters of Gloucester. In the 



Report of 1839-40, Mr. Seymour Tremen-^ 
heere says, of the ** Mining District of South 
Wales, that of forty-seven teachers of day- 
schools, thirty-six belonged to the different 
denominations of Dissent" — p.l59. Thesame 
gentleman, p. 170, gives a table of Sunday- 
schools for five parishes, and the numbers 
are : — *' Church of England, six ; Dissenting 
Sunday-schools, eighty." He adds, ** Un" 
questionably these schools have done in- 
estimable service in communicating widely 
among the rising generation the elements of 
religious knowledge" In his ** Report of the 
state of the school at Farland Lodge," 1 842, 
the Rev. J. Allen, Her Majesty's Inspector 
of Schools, quotes, with approbation, a short 
paragraph from the <* Educational Maga- 
zine/' — " If there are in any neighbourhood 
commercial schools conducted decidedly upon 
religious principles, they will, I apprehend, 
be generally found to be those of dissenters 
from the Church of England ; for Dissenters, 
to their credit be it said, have hitherto paid 
more attention to the educcUion of the middle 
classes of society than the members of our 
Church'* — p. 156. This, be it remembered, 
is the testimony of a Churchman. 

These remarks have been introduced to 
show that there is an educational spirit in- 
herent in Dissent ; and that while, as seen in 
the last quotation by the Rev. J. Allen, its 
ministers and members have not been inat- 
tentive to daily tuition, they have been 
especially zealous in the promotion of 
Sabbath-schools. This fact is remarkably 
confirmed by a reference to the Returns of 
Church of England Sunday -schools made 
by the National School Society in 183*2, and 
the Parliamentary Returns of the whole of 
the Sunday-schools in England and Wales, 
for 1833. The numbers are as follows :— 



Parliamentary Return of Sunday Schools of ) 
all denominations, 1833 ... . j 

National Society's Returns of Sunday Schools | 
belonging to the Chnrch, 1832 ... . j 



Scholars. 
1,548,890 



Popiilatioa. 
14,400,000 



900,025 13,824,574 



Proportion 
to the whole 
Popalatioa 

l-9th 
1-1 6th 



Substracting the latter from the former, we have 648,865 
or a greater ratio than ttoo to three taught in Dissenting Sabbath-schools. 



Since the period given above, the zeal of 
neither party has diminished, and therefore 
this proportion may very well stand for the 
present time. Now, as Dissenters are always 
said to be very poor ; as they have had no 
State nor compulsory support ; as they have 
had to contend with almost every kind of 
opposition, and to depend solely upon per- 
suasion and the voluntary principle ; the 
fact that they have, in the face of all, in- 
structed a larger average than two to three 
of the Sunday-scholars of the country, is a 
striking demonstration that among them there 
is an inherent educational spirit. Indeed, it 



is allowed that this activity in diffusing 
Scriptural knowledge has done more than 
anything else to arouse the zeal of the 
Church of England. DoubUess the 648,865 
Sunday-scholars of 1833 have now risen, to 
say the least, to 800,000 ; and, allowing six 
children to a class, we have 120,000 teachers 
all voluntarily and gratuitously engaged in 
teaching others; and all these must have 
received some instruction themselves. What 
then shall we say of the assertion of the 
Rev. Thomas Page, the Bishop of Win- 
chester, and Archdeacon Wilberforce, that 
only about Jifty-one thousand children *' are 
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tducaied by Diitentent" Such miarepre- 
lentations add nothing to the honour or 
stability of the Church, and take nothing 
from the real yigour and actiyity of Dissent ; 
but still truth demands that such incorrect 
statements should not be allowed to mislead 
the public 

From the calculations giyen above, we have 
seen that not more tluai one-tenth of the 
entire population is taught in day-schools, 
and not above one-sevenih in Sunday-schools, 
and that, in the work of education. Dis- 
senters have hitherto been very active, 
indeed so active as to provoke the seal of 
their opponents. To say that either party 
had done its best, would be incorrect, be- 
cause, as we have shown above, in other 
countries, especially in America, one-fourth 
of the population can enjoy the benefits of 
daily tuition ; and we know that England 
can afford to give her citizens as good an 
education as the people of the United States. 
It may seem ungracious to attempt to adjust 
the relative amount of guilt for neglecting 
the masses which belongs to Churchmen and 
Dissenters, still we must say that the former 
are the more culpable of the two. Episco- 
palians have, for a very long time, had all 
the means of instruction at their disposal, 
and coDsequently their obligations to use 
them have been imperative. Dissenters have 
not been so wealthy, and therefore their 
power has not been so great, yet we 
cannot acquit them of having been too in- 
attentive to the establishment of popular 
day-schools. They have done as much as 
any other body, and, indeed, more, if we 
consider their resources ; but still they have 
not done all they could. 

We ought particularly to mark the fact 
that the proportion of children educated in 
Sunday-schools is greater than that of day- 
schools. Now this ought not to be. The 
greater number should be receiving daity 
tuition. We are persuaded that, as education 
advances, and parento are rendered capable 
of instructing their own offspring, they will 
not allow Sabbath-school teachers to have 
the high honour and privilege of giving 
Scriptural knowledge to their children on the 
Lord*s day. Private or home education on 
the Sunday will increase, and Sabbath- 
schools will diminish. But day-schools are 
destined to multiply until they embrace the 
largest possible amount of the rising gene- 
ration. The estimate given, therefore, proves 
that we have been least active in this most 
important branch of our labour. Indeed, it 
is to be feared that the existence of a 
Sunday-school has not unfrequently been 
hailed as a substitute for more important 
institutions. To give a child about two 
hours* instruction on the Sabbath has been 
deemed sufficiently ample to fit the immortal 
spirit for time and for eternity. We cannot 
have an enlightened, a morale and a happy 



people, until we reverse this order. Our 
chief zeal must be given to ctoy-schools. We 
should seriously refiect that every child is 
sent into this world to be educated for 
heaven ; that it is bom with a docile nature^ 
and is Always learning ; and if we refuse to 
grant it the blessings of an efficient day- 
school, it will complete its education in the 
streets, and thus become a pest in this 
world, and the companion of demons in 
another. We must never forget that all the 
ignorant, depraved, dissipated, sceptical, 
barbarian beings that infest society are the 
creatures of education. All of them were 
bom with seraphic spirits, and might have 
been rendered the glory of their day, but 
for the neglect of the Church. The blood 
of these miserable victims will be required 
at our hands, and therefore it is high time 
for us to repent, and do '* works meet for 
repentance.*' 

III. The Proportion of Bots to Girls. 

In nearly all the school returns that I have 
seen I find that in Sundaynschools the girls 
exceed the boys; but in day-schools the 
boys almost invariably outnumber the girls. 
Now there is no reason for this disparity. 
We all know that in the registers of births 
there is nearly an equality of the sexes ; but 
if this were not the case, the fact that more 
girls than boys attend Sunday-schools, and 
more boys than girls are instructed in day- 
schools, is an evidence that numbers of the 
one sex are neglected on the sabbath, and of 
the other on the week-day. For example : 
in the Returns of the National School 
Society for 1832, we find- 
Boys. Oirls. 
Day-schools . 224,345 184,663 
Sunday-schools . 163,037 167,960 

In the National School Report, for 1841, 
'< the Church School Inquiry for the Diocese 
of Rochester," contains the following ^o- 
portions : — 

Boys. Girk. 

Sunday and week- 
day schools . . 6,893 5,290 

Sunday instruction 

only 1,984 2,214 

In nearly all the Reports which I have 
before me of the Returns given by the 
Government Inspectors of Schools, on the 
numbers quoted in the Reports of the 
<' British School Society," the same thing 
ocairs. In day-schools, the boys almost in- 
variably are more numerous than the girls. 
On the contrary, though I have visited a 
great number of Sunday-schools in different 
parts of the country, I never found an in- 
stance in which the boys outnumbered the 
girls. Indeed, I have always heard it re- 
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marked that the girls attend better than the 
boys, and the proportion, is always in faToorof 
the former. 

This inequality ought not to exist. Granted 
that the instruction on the week-day is 
sometimes almost wholly secular, and that 
on the Sabbath entirely religious, yet it 
would be incorrect to assert that boys can 
do without religious knowledge, and girls 
without secular. The former haye just as 
much need of eyang^lical learning as the 
latter, and ought to be as regularly and as 
numerously at the Sunday-school. We know 
if they are not there, they will, for the most 
part, be in bad company. For boys, gene- 
rally speaking, are not kept at home on the 
Sabbath for domestic purposes, and if their 
parents instructed them, they would instruct 
their daughters at the same time; so that 
we may justly conclude that large numbers 
of lads, who neglect Sabbath-schools, are 
spending their time in an unprofitable and 
irreligious manner. This subject ought to 
engage the attention of parents and minis- 
ters, as well as of teachers and superintend- 
ents. Good Sabbath-school tuition is of 
infinite importance to those youths who 
have no religious instruction at home, and 
who, if not allured to the house of God, 
will, in all probability, be spending the day 
in dissipation. In agricultural districts it 
is said, that the services of lads are wanting 
on the Sabbath, during some portion of the 
year ; but in large towns no such excuse can 
exist, nor can any good reason be shown 
why there should not be as many boys as 
girls every Lord's -day in the Sunday-school. 

But the case of the girls also involves the 
country in great criminality. The neglect 
of their secular education on the week-day 
is one of the crying sins of our'time, and the 
fruitful parent of admost every evil. It is a 
great fallacy to suppose that girls do not re- 
quire as much learning as boys. Surely a 
woman ought to be able to read and . speak 
as well as a man : yet in some of the Re- 
ports of Schools given by Her Majesty's 
Inspectors, I find that even in the simple 
art of reading the girls are behind the 
boys; and the grammar class enumeration 
in some of the best institutions, will per- 
haps run as follows— boys 28« girls 14. In 
writing and arithmetic there is just the 
same inferiority of numbers, yet girls ought 
to be able to write as good a hand as the 
other sex. In calculation the wife of a la- 
bouring man, in order that she may spend 
his earnings to the best advantage, has a 
great deal more need of arithmetic than 
her husband; besides, there are so many 
things that can never be understood without 
igures. The science of numbers and quan- 
tity enter into almost every thing connected 
with the material universe. Those who 
have but little knowledge of arithmetic must 
attach but very imperfect ideas to the words 



iramensity, infinity, and eternity. SanHy 
in these things women ought to be as well 
instructed as men, and yet it has been 
thought that cyphering is almost a useless 
exercise for girls. In geography also, and 
other branches of valuable knowledge, it has 
been customary to leave girls out of the 
question altogether. We have heard a great 
deal about the almost ruin of the country 
by the over education of our female schools. 
A little inquiry would show, that it is the 
under education that has done the mischief. 
The knowledge imparted to girls has been 
too limited and too superficial to give them 
any mental vigour. We have granted them 
a patent to be ignorant and weak; and 
then, if guilty of any impropriety, we pro- 
test against the over education which has 
ruined them. 

It is said, ** that girls must stay at home 
to look after the house, or must go to work 
early, and therefore the nation cannot afford 
to have the daughters of peasants and operas 
tives properly instructed ;" but the Ameri- 
cans can allow their daughters to be well 
trained, and they are not richer than we. 
At Lowell, Joseph Sturge tells us, there is 
a magazine conducted solely by the factcnry 
girls ; and he has given us an article from 
that publication, which would bear compa- 
rison with the general productions of our 
periodical literature. Many of these females^ 
we are informed, are the daughters of agri- 
culturalists; they come to the factory to 
finish their education, and work with tiieir 
hands by day, and improve their minds 
during the leisure of morning and evening. 
Learning does not injure them : they attend 
to their employment as diligently, and their 
morals are as pure as their more unlettered 
sisters in England. Indeed the hope of im- 
proving their minds and condition by their 
own independent efibrts, is no common sti- 
mulus to labour. In morals they keep a 
watch over themselves, and not a single fe- 
male of an improper character is allowed to 
work at the factory. Dr. Reid informs us, 
that they give up their work en nuuae if a 
person suspected of immorality is encou- 
raged in the same mill. It might very well 
suit the genius of the ** Clockmaker** to 
make himself merry at their expense. We 
have reason to believe that their morals 
were of a higher order than exactly accorded 
with the mind of <'Mr. Samuel Slick;" but 
still the philanthropist can behold in this novel 
effort at female improvement, the promise of 
a brighter day for our fallen world. These 
women will not make the worse wives or 
mothers for this schooling, and indeed will 
be the means in another generation of com- 
pletely preventing the existence of any of 
those follies which have afforded the " Clock- 
maker ** so many opportunities of '* larfing" 
We have just seen a beautiful little publi- 
cation, price one shilling, entitled << Mmd 
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among the SpifuUet,'* containing selections 
from the writings of the Factory Girls at 
Lowell. Mr. Knight deserres the gratitude 
of the nation for giving to our cduntry this 
valuable specimen of refined female intellect 
and pure morality. 

Why should not the daughters of England 
be as well educated as the daughters of 
Americal And in asking this question, we 
do not confine the words to the middle 
classes ; we go farther than Mrs. Ellis, and 
include all the daughters of the operative, 
the miuer, and the peasant. These are the 
daughters of the soil, and every one of them 
must have an extensive secular and religious 
education before the country can be happy 
or prosperous ; for without this, even the 
middle and higher classes must have their 
advancement greatly impeded. To say that 
we cannot afford it, is to say that land- 
owners are unwilling to pay for the cultiva- 
tion of their fields; that merchants and 
manufacturers are too avaricious to give a 
proper remuneration to their servants and 
operatives ; that the Christian people of Eng- 
land who purchase at least ttMhihird* of the 
manufactures of the country, are too nig- 
gardly to give a fair price for what they buy ; 
and that tradesmen in their competition, 
rivalry, selfishness, and lust of gain, raise, 
like the Ishmaelites of old, their hand against 
every man and immolate on the altar of 
Mammon the physical, the intellectual, the 
spiritual and eternal welfare of their work- 
people. 

Why should the mother be sent to the 
fields or the factories, and the care of the 
house devolve on a little girl 1 I have seen 
a house with five small children entrusted 
to the superintendence of the eldest sister 
whose age was not more than nine years. 
This is not at all an unusual sight, and by 
no means confined to the factory districts. 
Lord Ashley need not go to Manchester for 
such scenes ; he may find plenty of them in 
Dorsetshire. It would be worthy of his 
Lordship's philanthropy to demand a par- 
liamentary return of the expence of the food, 
lodging, and training of the horses and dogs 
of the gentry, and the dcaighter* of the pea- 
santry. It would soon appear that we have 
been in the habit of treating brutes like 
Christians, and Christians like brutes. In- 
deed his Lordship would be unable to sleep 
if he knew that any of his favourite animals 
were treated like the peasants' daughters in 
the Agricultural districts. We have heard 
a great deal about cruelty to animals, and 
have been so absorbed in the question as 
almost to forget our cruelty to man ; surely 
if it was not beneath the dignity of parlia- 
ment to propose to legislate for dogs, to pre- 
vent any of them from using their muscles in 
drawing a cart, it would be equally honour- 
able for our legislators and all of equal rank 
and influence, without troubling the senate, 



to resolve privately and intUvidua/ly, that the 
wages of the labourer shall be raised to such 
a degree as to enable him to unharness his 
wife from the field drudgery, and send his 
daughters to school. What if a few hunters 
and hounds the less were to be kept ; the 
pleasures of an approving conscience and of 
a regenerated country would yield a higher 
gratification than all the field sports in the 
world. This improvement of the condition 
of the people might be effected without any 
noise. The landowners are under no neces- 
sity of going to Parliament to ask for a legis- 
lative enactment to compel themselves to do 
justice to their own serfs. God has legis- 
lated for them long ago, and it is only for the 
rich to obey the simple dictates of religion 
and humanity, and they will soon demolish 
the present hovels in which their work- 
people exist, and will erect in their stead, 
dwellings in which decency and morality 
shall no longer be outraged, nor health and 
life sacrificed. And they will also give that 
remuneration for toil, which will tdlow the 
mother to nurse her infants, take care of 
her house, and send her children to school. 

In other countries, it is a general opinion 
that school education ought not to cease 
before the fifteenth year; and there is a 
great deal of philosophy in this conclusion. 
Until nearly that age, the mind has arrived 
at but a very imperfect degree of mental 
vigour. There is a greater connection 
between corporeal and intellectual matu- 
rity than has hitherto been admitted, and 
probably we should not go too far, if we 
asserted, that, generally speaking, the mind 
is not of age until long after the body. 
This we have reason to believe is the case 
with all ; and consequently females, who 
are said to be naturally weaker in intellect 
than males, ought not to be expected to 
perfect their education at an earlier period. 
We do not think that there is any great 
original disparity between the minds of the 
sexes ; but, be that as it may, it must be 
clear that girls ought not to leave school 
earlier than boys. 

We must never forget that all minds have 
the same essential attributes, and that in 
our spiritual natures, there is ** neither male 
nor female." We should also recollect, 
that woman was created to be "a help- 
meet for man." In Malachi it is said to 
the husband, << She is thy companion, and 
the wife of thy covenant." But how, we 
would ask, can any woman be the help- 
meet and suitable associate for man, if her 
education is not in a great degree made equal 
to his f She cannot go to school after she is 
married, and therefore her early mental cul- 
tivation should be carefully attended to, and 
most scrupulously protected from any in- 
fringement. Unless her mind is duly in^ 
formed and disciplined, she will be unfit to 
be a suitable domestic servant, to be a wife, 
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a mother, and a companion for her husband 
and family. Home is her empire ; the 
heart is her natural throne ; but how un- 
prepared must she be to occupy these 
elevated stations with becoming dignity 
and usefulness, if she has been robbed of 
her education ! It is no use to remind us 
of the different grades of society, and that 
the daughters of clowns should not be 
placed on a level with the middle and higher 
classes. God knows nothing of these dis- 
tinctions. When He creates a soul, He 
does not use one mould for princesses and 
another for the daughters of peasants. Ana- 
tomists can perceive no natural difference 
in the nerves, muscles, blood-vessels, and 
digestive organs of the one and the other. 
Mental philosophers can detect no distinc- 
tion in the essential powers of their minds. 
God has not given one volume for clowns 
to read and another for kings. Nature, 
Providence, and Revelation, unfold the same 
truths to all ; and in the eternal world there 
are neither regal gaols, nor princely pavilions 
reserved exclusively for monarchs. The 
crown and throne of Lazarus will bear 
comparison with that of David ; and Dives 
has not a more commodious hell than an 
impenitent pauper. All souls, whether of 
men or women, are equally the offspring of 
God; and therefore we ought to hesitate 
before we assign civil distinctions to mind, 
or doom any of the ** sons and daughters of 
the Lord God Almighty'' to ignorance. 
And in a particular manner this ought to 
be avoided in the case of woman. Her 
influence in society gives her an especial 
claim to all the blessings of an enlarged 
and refined education. Her birth may be 
lowly, but her mind is Divine in its origin 
and eternal in duration, and her influence 
tremendous in its results. If belonging to 
the mass of the people, then her station 
is the more important, just as the founda- 
tions of a castle are more essential to its 
stability than the pinnacle that adorns its 
turrets. If the former is insecure, the 
latter must totter and fall. Let the mothers 
of peasants and operatives be mentally 
weak and morally depraved, and they will 
people the country with sons and daughters 
whose vices will contaminate all the branches 
of society, and keep the nation in a state 
of perpetual agitation. A philosophical 
inquiry into the ruins of empires would 
show that every kingdom that has ever 
fallen has come to nought entirely through 
the neglect which has doomed the great 
body of the people to ignorance and wicked- 
ness. And in this general devastation, one 
of the most essential elements of decay 
has beei) the degradation of woman. She 
was created to be the *' help-meet for man," 
and God has decreed that without her 
agency society never shall make any rapid 
advance. The dissolution and destruction 



of all the mighty nations of antiquity is the 
tremendous vengeance with which He has 
requited her wrongs, and the millennium 
is the crown with which her enlightened 
agency, associated with that of the other 
sex, shall be rewarded. The immense evils 
which we inflict on society^ by neglectin^f 
the education of girls, can never be told in 
this world ; and therefore, until public 
attention shall be especially turned to this 
subject, we must bewail the demoralization 
of the country and of the world. I have 
before me the Reports of some hundreds of 
schools, and yet there is scarcely one in. 
which the boys do not outnumber the 
girls ; and in every case that I have read, 
the education of the latter is beneath that 
of the former, and in most instances 
wretchedly inferior. And in this circum- 
stance we have a fact amply sufficient to 
account for a large proportion of the igno- 
rance and immorality which scourge the 
land. 

Perhaps we could not introduce in this 
place a stronger corroboration of the senti- 
ment given above, than that which is fur- 
nished by '*Mr, Joseph Corbett, a very 
intelligent and most respectable mechanic," 
concerning his mother. We quote from the 
Report of the Factory Commissioners, p. 
219. The picture is equally applicable to 
thousands of families, both in the Agricul- 
tural and Manufacturing districts. 

" My mother,*' says he, " worked in a 
manufactory from a very early age. She 
was clever and industrious ; and moreover, 
she had the reputation of being virtuous. 
She was regarded as an excellent match for 
a working man. She was married early. 
She became the mother of eleven children ; 
I am the oldest. To the best of her ability 
she performed the important duties of wire 
and mother. She was lamentably deflcient 
in domestic knowledge ; in that most im- 
portant of all human instruction, how to 
make the home and the fireside to possess 
a charm for her husband and children, she 
had never received a single lesson. She 
had children apace. As she recovered from 
her lying-in, so she went to work, the babe 
being brought to her at stated times to 
receive nourishment. As the family in- 
creased, so anything like comfort disap- 
peared altogether. The power to make 
nome cheerful and comfortable was never 
given to her. She knew not the value of 
cherishing in my father's mind a love of 
domestic objects. Not one moment's hap- 
piness did I ever see under my father's roof. 
All this dismal state of things, I can dis- 
tinctly trace to the entire and perfect absence 
of all training and instruction in my mother. 
He became intemperate ; and his intem- 
perance made her necessitous. She made 
many efforts to abstain from shop- work ; 
but her pecuniary necessities forced her 
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back into the shop. The fiunily was large, 
and every moment was required at home. 
I have known her, after the close of a bard 
day's work, stay up all night for seyeral 
nights together, washing and mending 
clothes. My father could have no comfort 
here. 

*< These domestic obligations, which in a 
well-regulated house (even in that of a 
working man, when there are prudence and 
good management) would be done so as not 
to annoy the husband, to my father were 
a source of annoyance ; and he, from an 
ignorant and mistaken notion, sought com- 
fort in an alehouse. 

" My mother's ignorance of household 
duties; my father's consequent irritability 
and intemperance ; the frightful poverty ; 
the constant quarrelling; the pernicious 
example to my brothers and sisters; the 
bad effect upon the future conduct of my 
brothers, — one and all of us being forced out 
to work so young, that our feeble earnings 
would produce only a shilling a week ; 
cold and hunger, and the innumerable 
sufferings of my childhood, crowd upon 
my mind and overpower me. They keep 
alive a deep anxiety for the emancipation 
of the thousands of fiunilies in this great 
town and neighbourhood, who are in a 
similar state of horrible misery. My own 
experience tells me, that the inttruoiion of 
the fema/et in the work of a house, in 
teaching them to produce cheerfulness and 
comfort at the fireside, would prevent a 
great amount of misery and crime. There 
would be fewer drunken husbands and dis- 
obedient children. As a working man, 
within my own observation, female educa- 
tion is disgracefully neglected. I attach more 
importance to it than to any thing else. 
They impart the first impressions to the 
young susceptible mind ; they model the 
child from which is formed the future 



man." 

IT. Education in Agricultural and 
Manufaciurino Districts. 

As great charges have of late been brought 
against the Manufacturing and Mining Dis- 
tricts, it would be unfair in an attempt to esti- 
mate the present state of Education, to pass 
over this subject without endeavouring to form 
some opinion respecting the means of instruc- 
tion in the rural parts of the country, and 
ascertain, if we can, the proportion which 
the children taught in the Agricultural and 
Manufacturing counties may bear to each 
other. We are sorry to say, that Her 
Majesty's Commissions for the Agricultural 
Districts have not given so full a report as 
those who visited the Mines and Manu&c- 
tures. This is to be regretted, as the 
Reports in their present condition exhibit 



but an imperfect view of the former. Why 
were not the same questions asked in both 
cases? Why were the children in the 
Mines and Manufactures so closely scru- 
tinized as to their religious knowledge, and 
not a single inquiry of this kind made by 
the Agricultural Commissioners f Were 
they afraid that the answers returned by 
the rural population would exhibit as many 
*' untutored tavaget ^' as Lord Ashley found 
among the Manufacturers 1 We have known 
the rural districts from infancy, and we feel 
persuaded that the children in these loca- 
lities could not respond to any religious 
inquiry better than the young people who 
work in the mines or fiustories. Indeed, we 
never yet knew a single agricultural parish, 
in which the means of intellectual and 
moral improvement at all equalled those in 
the Factory districts. But it would have set 
this matter at rest, and at the same time 
have freed the Commissioners from all sus- 
picion of dread or partiality, if the same 
course had been pursued in both inquiries. 
The nation has a right to demand that 
Commissioners, employed for the public, 
and paid for out of people's money, should 
be impartial men ; and there is a strong 
feeling abroad, that of late this principle 
has not been attended to ; and the great 
difference between the Agricultural and 
Manufacturing Reports, tend very much to 
confirm the suspicion of the country. The 
remarks of the Bishop of Winchester and 
Archdeacon Wilberforce, the Letter of the 
Rev. Thomas Page, the R.eports of the Na- 
tional School Society, the Motion of Lord 
Ashley, and the Bill of Sir James Graham, 
all have one object in view, — the necessity 
of a system of Sectarian Education, super- 
intended by the clergy, and supported by 
compulsory taxation; and all their state- 
ments were based on a false view of the 
actual means of instruction at present en- 
joyed by the people. As one especial object 
was to exalt the Church and crush Dissent, 
and as Dissenters are very numerous in the 
Manufacturing Districts, we have reason to 
fear that to make out a case, rather than to 
arrive at the whole truth, greatly influenced 
those who were at the bottom of these in- 
quiries ; and therefore we must not allow 
these Commissioners and Inspectors to be 
our only guides. With respect to the 
Agricultural population, we know that the 
whole truth has not been told, the scene is 
much blacker than the Commissioners have 
thought proper to reveal ; and as to the 
Manufacturing Districts, the Commissioners 
have given us little more than a one-sided 
view of the case. These gentlemen ought 
to have more fully mapped the oases of the 
desert, and especially when they were so 
numerous. Happily we have the Tour of 
Dr. Cooke Taylor, and the Tables of Mr, 
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Baines, and we bare also the numbers of 
cburches and chapels, and the missionary 
and other contributions furnished by the 
Toluntary offerings of the people, all of 
which ought to be correctly exhibited in a 
Report of the moral and intellectual con- 
dition of any people or locality. I am not 
here condemning the gentlemen who were 
actually engaged in these Commissions. 
Some of them doubtless had the jaundiced 
eye of party, while others were impartial men, 
and all may have obeyed their orders very 
implicitly, but the great fault was with their 
masters. They ought not, in an inquiry to 
elicit the real intellectual and moral state 
of the country, to haye had their attentions 
so much confined to what was evil and 
wrong, nor to have slurred over the agri- 
cultural parts of the country. They should 
have most fully reported what was good, 
and what was in a process of renovation, as 
well as what was demoralized. The pillar of 
a cloud had a bright as well as a dark side. 
Probably the attention of the Egyptians was 
confined solely to the latter, and therefore 
their reports would be as incorrect as those 
of our Commissioners. There is, after all, 
in the Factory Districts, a very bright side 
to the picture ; and though there are some 
who can see nothing cheering except in a 
steeple or a National school, yet if intelli- 
gence and morality, rather than sectarian 



zeal, be allowed to guide our judgment, we 
shall find, that if Government schools are 
wanting, they are more needed for the 
Agricultural than the Factory Districts. Sir 
James Graham should have begun with the 
former ; and his not doing so, has left his 
measure open to the suspicion of having 
originated in a different feeling from that of 
hostility to ignorance. 

A few facts will show, that the means of 
religious education are enjoyed in a far 
higher degree in the Factory than in the 
Agricultural Districts. I am sorry that I 
have no tables for the rural counties later 
than the Parliamentary Returns for 1833 ; 
while for three of the Factory counties I 
have the very lucid Tables of Mr. fiaines 
for 1843, and also the Letters of Dr. Cooke 
Taylor to the Archbishop of Dublin. Still, 
we are persuaded that no very great 
change has taken place in the Agricultural 
parts of the country during the last ten 
years. And we are confirmed in this 
opinion by the Reports of the National 
School Society, by the statements of Her 
Majesty's School Inspectors, and the fwita 
brought to light by the Commissioners who 
inquired into tlie Condition of the ** Women 
and Children employed in Agriculture." 

We need not give a table of all the 
counties ; the following will serve as a fair 
specimen : — 



Counties. 


Population. 




1831. 


Middlesex • . . 


1,358,330 


Hereford . 


111^211 


Surrey • • . . 


486,334 


Devon . . • . 


494,478 


Sussex . • • • 


272,340 


Cornwall . • . 


300,938 


Northampton . 


179,336 


Yorkshire (1843) . 


844,563 


Lancashire (1843) 


1,224,708 



Day- 
Schools. 
1833. 
101,220 
8,815 
45,915 
54,971 
32,877 
31,629 
18,292 
79,118 
121,455 



Proportion to 
Population. 



Sunday- 
Schools. 

52,121 

7,594 
22,536 
43,342 
21,434 
34,301 
28,352 
119,029 
142,482 



Pioportion. 



It will be seen, that for Lancashire and 
Yorkshire I have given the returns of Mr. 
Baines for 1843, which show a considerable 
increase in the Factory Districts since 1833 ; 
the proportion in the day-schools and Sun- 
day-schools being much greater now than it 
was ten years ago. As far as I can judge, 



there has not been the same progress made 
in Agricultural districts. 

The following Table refers to one county 
alone ; but we have reason to believe, that 
the clergy in that part of the country have 
been as active as any in the other rural 
Districts. 



Returns of the National School Society fori 
the county of Kent j 

Return for the diocese'of Rochester, a part\ 
of the county of Kent) published in the I 
Report of National School Society, 1841 J 



Population. 

1831. 
479,155 

276,393 



Day and 
Sunday- 
SchooM. 



31,263 
19,821 



Proportion 

to 
Population. 

15 
13} 



The returns for 1832 I have given from 
the British Almanac for 1833, as I have not 
the Report of the National Society for that 
year ; but as the Almanac quotes from the 



** Twenty-first Annual Report of the National 
Society," I presume it is correct. In that 
document it is stated, that 2013 places made 
no return, and therefore 160,020 scholars 
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are allowed as the proportion due to them. 
The average of 160,020 for the fifty-two 
counties of England and Wales, is 3,077 ; 
and I have added this sum to the return 
for the county of Kent, which makes 
28,186+ 3077 a- 31,263. This shows that 
the increase for the Diocese has been only 
cme and a quarter for ten years. The pro- 
portion to the population in 1832, was 
iS; and in 1841, only 13}. 
The parliamentary returns which I have 
^ quoted, embrace schools of all descriptions ; 
and as, in former years, it was usual to 
separate secular from religious instruction, 
many of the . day-schools reported could 
have no claim whatever to the character of 
Scriptural institutions. We must therefore 
pay particular attention to the ratio of Sun- 
day-schools, if we would form any idea of 
the religious state of the population. It 
must also be observed, that the day-schools 
include all the €lame and infant achooU^ and 
these, in agricultural districts^ in former 
years, have been very numerous. Indeed, 
not a few have thought, that any extent of 
learning, beyond what might be taught in 
a dame or infant school, would be quite 
superfluous to the children of peasants. 
There is something imposing in the name 
of a tchooi, and it is to be feared that thou- 
sands are imposed on by the name ; but, if 
we look at things rather than words, we 
shall find that many dame and infant schools 
are dignified with a title to which they have 
but little claim. We have the testimony of 
Inspectors, Commissioners, and Clergymen, 
all agreeing that the knowledge which many 
of them impart is of the most limited cha- 
racter ; and as Christianity is an intellectual 
religion, and can reach the heart only 
through the understanding, we must natu- 
rally conclude, that where the mind is un- 
cultivated, or the understanding not opened, 
there religious instruction is impossible. 
Consequently* as we have in this essay to 
do both with secular and Christian education, 
we must include Sabbath-school tuition in 
our estimate of the present state of the 
youthful population. 

It is seen in the table of the several 
counties given above, that, in a few of the 
returns, Uie average of day-scholars in some 
of the agricultural districts is greater than 
that of the manufacturing localities. But 
then, as just stated, it should be especially 
observed, that many of these are only dame 
or infant schools, and from the character of 
the teachers, and the early age at which the 
children are removed, neither the intellects 
nor the hearts of the pupils are much 
benefited by such institutions. We must 
therefore particularly notice the average 
of children taught in Sabbath-schools ; be- 
cause in many of these, especially among 
Dissenters, it is expected that the teachers 
will explain the Scriptures to their classes, | 



and where this is done, the intellects of the 
young must be awakened. After all, it will 
be allowed that the Bible is the best book 
to school the minds both of teachers and 
children ; and hence our Sunday-schools, in 
consequence of the Scriptural knowledge 
they impart, have been the means of quick* 
ening more intellects, and calling forth more 
great characters, than any institutions that 
have ever been devoted to the cultivation 
of the human mind. With these incontro- 
vertible facts before us, let us look at the 
table given in a former page. There we 
find, in the agricultural counties, the pro- 
portion receiving Sabbath-school tuition 
to be, Herefordshire, fourteen and a half ; 
Devon, eleven and a half; Sussex, twelve and 
a half; and Surrey, twenty-one and a quarter » 
But in the manufacturing districts of York- 
shire and Lancashire, the ratio is from five 
and a quarter to five and two^thirdft ; and in 
the mining county of Cornwall, the average 
is eight and three-quartere. Now, if there 
ought to be one-fourth of the population 
in day-schools, there should be an equal 
number under Sabbath-school tuition. For 
if many of the higher and middle classes do 
not attend, yet as the period of Sabbath- 
school instruction among the working popu*- 
lation extends far beyond the fifteenth year, 
and often begins before the fifth, we have, 
from these ages, a number quite sufficient 
to make up for the reduction that must be 
allowed for the other parties who never 
attend such schools. We trust a period will 
arrive when all parents will be thoroughly 
qualified, and will feel it a duty and a 
privilege to instruct their own children on 
the Lord' 8-day ; and then of course Sab* 
bath-schools will decrease, and perhaps be 
gradually broken up altogether ; but that 
time has not yet come, and therefore we 
may feel assured that the mind and the 
morals of the people are in a degraded 
and depraved condition in all those districts 
in which Sunday-schools are not well at- 
tended. The attendance and character of 
Sunday-scholars U at present just as good 
an index of the mental and religious state 
of any neighbourhood, as the pulse is of the 
health of the body. It would be difficult, if 
not impossible, to find a single congregation 
in this country, in a flourishing condition, 
without a flourishing Sunday-school; and 
consequently as Sabbath-school tuition in 
the rural districts is so far behind what it is 
in the neighbourhoods of factories, we may 
justly conclude that the latter localities are 
considerably in advance of the former. If 
day-schools, though more numerous than 
Sunday-schools, do not lead the children 
of the working classes to attend Sabbath- 
schools, and abstain from Sabbath-breaking, 
they do little for the intellectual and moral 
improvement of the masses ; this they have 
not as yet done in rural districts. 
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The maimer in which the Sabbath is 
obseryed is one of the best criteria of the 
Btate of religion in any country or locality. 
Those nations of Christendom who regard 
not the Lord's-day are no better than *< bap- 
tized infidels." It is invariably the case in 
our own comitry, that where the Sabbath 
is profaned, there the people are ignorant 
and immoral ; and it is equally true, that 
where Sabbath-schools are deficient, there 
the Sunday is but little regarded for the 
purposes of religion. Sabbath-schools inure 
the young to attend on the means of grace, 
and to keep the Lord's-day holy. Perhaps 
there are no counties in England in which 
the day of rest is less observed than in 
Middlesex and Surrey, and here we find the 
Sabbath-«cholar8 to amount, in the latter, to 
only mU'ttoenty-firttt and in the former, to 
only one-tufenty-tucth of the entire population. 
It is generally allowed that there is no part 
of the nation in which there is so much 
Sabbath-breaking as in the city of West- 
minster, and there the ratio of Sunday- 
scholars is only one to thirty-four of the 
inhabitants. In Surrey we have one-tenth 
of the people in day-schools, and in Middle- 
sex we find thirteen and three-fourtht^ but 
in each of these counties the proportion of 
Sabbath-schools is small, and the ratio of 
Sabbath-breakers is great. Hence we are 
justified in coming to the conclusion that 
Sunday-schools, notwithstanding all their 
defects, are the only true index of the reli- 
gious condition of the people. We might 
add also that the iutellectual character of 
the inhabitants cannot be so low as some 
suppose, if they understand enough of the 
Gospel to induce them to observe its com- 
mandments and ordinances. He who has 
a Scriptural view of the perfections of the 
Deity, of the love the Gospel reveals, the 
mercy it gives, the morality it inspires, the 
happiness it imparts, and the hopes it se- 
cures, is far more intellectual than the most 
learned sceptic in the world. Christianity 
is the most intellectual thing we know of in 
God's universe. It is the science of sciences, 
and the clown who understands it has a 
soul far greater than had Plato or Socrates. 
Kow to teach this Divine philosophy is the 
work of Sabbath-schools, and where they 
are properly conducted, the people are both 
moral and intellectual. 

In one of the agricultural counties which 
I have given, the proportion of children 
both in Sunday and day schools, is almost 
equal to the manufacturing districts. I refer 
to Northampton. There we find nine and 
three-quarter* of the people in day-schools, 
and six and a quarter under Sabbath-school 
tuition. I was 2Xfr»t at a loss to account for 
this large average, but it occurred to me that 
Dissent had flourished in that celebrated 
county. Doddridge and Fuller, and others, 
had blessed it with their sanctified seal 



and influence. In looking over the list of 
Dissenting chapels for that division of the 
empire, I perceive that as long ago as 1829, 
there was a chapel for every 1076 of the 
entire population. A similar, or nearly 
similar result, is found in Cornwall. There 
John Wesley laboured much, and his follow- 
ers are very numerous. In that county there 
is a Dissenting chapel to every 814 of the 
people, und there we find eight and three- 
quarter* of the inhabitants in Sabbath-schools. 
In Wales, the same fact is still more remark- 
ably illustrated. The quotations given above, 
from Her Majesty's Inspector, Mr. Tremen- 
heere, respecting the mining districts of 
South Wales are very striking In the five 
parishes of Bedwelty, Aberystwith, Mynnyd- 
dyslwynn, Trevethin, and Merthyr-Tidvil, we 
find »ix ichoolt belonging to the Church, and 
eighty supported by Dissenters. Throughout 
the principality, with few exceptions, Sunday- 
schools are very numerous. In one county 
the proportion enrolled amounts to turn and 
a half of the popuiationf and in all these 
places we know that Dissenting chapels 
greatly abound ; showing that Dissent and 
Sabbath-schools always go hand-in-hand. 
It deserves especial notice, that in the 
district of the Newport riots, schools were 
very deficient The Welch generally have 
hitherto been noticed for their morality 
and observance of the Sabbath. The late 
outbreak of* Rebecca and her daughters*' 
hardly forms an exception. They were 
much magnified in the English newspapers. 
We were in the midst of those districts at 
the very time, and could not help contrast- 
ing the real quiet of the people, with the 
tremendous agitation that was announced 
in the public press. If the representations 
of the ** Times" and others, are true, there 
was great cause of complaint. The people 
were groaning under that *' oppression," 
which the Word of God tells us ^* maketh a 
wise man mad," and we have reason to 
believe, that, but for the deep religious 
feeling of the inhabitants, the insurrection 
would have spread through the length and 
breadth of the land. Radnor is allowed to 
be the most irreligious of all the counties 
of the principality, and there the ratio of 
Sunday-scholars is only one to tixteen and a 
quarter of the inhabitants. 

These facts then have shown, that in 
agricultural districts the spiritual tuition of 
the people is far behind what it is in the 
manufacturing, and that the only exception 
to this rule is supplied by those localities, 
as in Wales, Northamptonshire, &c. where 
Dissenters are numerous. None of the 
English agricultural counties can produce 
so large a ratio as one fifth of the people in. 
Sabbath-schools ; and as nearly this amount 
is found in the most populous manufacturing 
districts, we must conclude, that bad as they 
may be, the means of religious education 
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are fumUhed and appreciated to a far 
higher degree in the latter than in the 
former. In some of the rural districts the 
proportion at day- schools is greater than in 
the manufacturing, but then it should be 
remembered that many of these institutions 
are in&nt-schools, and include a large num- 
ber of scholars under five years of age. 
Besides, as intimated above, if, in the present 
state of society, popular day-schools do not 
lead to Sunday-schools, and the obseryance 
of the Sabbath, thev hare done but little for 
the intellectual ana moral improvement of 
the people ; and as this result has not, as 
yet, been realized in the rural districts, 
we are bound to conclude that in all that 
concerns the real education of man, they are 
behind the manuDsuituring counties. 

It must here be remembered that we are 
speaking of the relative condition of the two 
classes of the people. We by no means 
intimate that education is at all what it 
ought to be in the manufacturing counties. 
If we consider that many of the children 
in Sunday-schools are below five and above 
ffieen, the proportion of ont-fifth is not at 
all what it ought to be, and therefore a 
Tery large number must remain destitute of 
evangelical knowledge. And if one-fourth 
of the people at least should enjoy the 
benefits of daily tuition, and only one-tenth 
actually enjoy them, then we have here also a 
large multitude of the rising generation left 
in a very ignorant and degraded condition ; 
but yet, bad as things are in the manufac- 
turing parts of the country, they are still 
worse in the agricultural. The Rey. Thomas 
Page's account of the Dioceses of Salisbury 
and Winchester are by no means flattering, 
and the following quotations from the 
Reports of the National School Society are 
not to be surpassed by anything recorded by 
the Factory Commissioners. One clergyman 
in applying for aid to build a school, says, 
in the extracts given in the National Report 
for 1843, ** I have to labour under what I 
hope is not common in a rural parish, — the 
wuM barefaced infideiity** • Another writes, 
"The population in this parish is agricuitural, 
and is in great need of being better in- 
structed. In proof of this it may be stated, 
that when the late incumbent wished to 
change his clerk, no other perton of the hvoer 
ordert couid be found capable of reading the 
ieMons. Drunkenness prevails to a very 
great extent, and the number of illegitimate 
children, is, in proportion to the population, 
very large." "It would be difficult," ex- 
claims another, '* to find a parish, eyen in 
this uneducated country, more standing in 
need of aid for building schools. I expect 
the most beneficial results, not only as 
regards my own deaoiaie parish, but as setting 
an example to the turrounding rural dutrictSf 
where euch buiidingt are much required** A 
fourth adds, <* The population consists of 



farmers and agricultural labourers, and the 
latter, from the want of the means of edu- 
cation, are very ^norant and demoralized,** A 
fifth says, *^ I can expect yery little from my 
parishioners, amongst whom I have not one 
belonging to the upper classes of society. 
There are indeed some substantial farmers 
among them, but they live very economically, 
and haye never been accuMtomed to give angm 
thing.*' What a pity, that the Church by 
the compulsory system, has so thoroughly 
prevented the growth of benevolence ! 

Mr. Inspector Field (now Bishop of New- 
foundland), in the Report of the National 
Society for 1840, uses the following words : 
** In several parishes of Dorsetshire, and a 
few of Wilts, the Sunday-school is rendered 
less efficient, and indeed power leu, for the 
purposes I have considered most important 
(the continuation and extension of religious 
instruction to the older children), by the 
practice of sending boys and girlt on that 
day with the horses, sheep, or pigs, into the 
lanes, or upon the downs. Some clergy- 
men in mentioning this fact to me, lamented 
that they taw no protpect of improving the 
education of the poor in those parishes. Parents 
remove their children from the week-day 
school as soon as they can earn twopence 
or threepence a day, by scaring crows or 
tending pigs and sheep, at seven or eight 
years ^ age^ and they, after a week's hard 
toil, have little inclination^ even when the 
opportunity is granted, to attend school on 
Sunday, Thus their little stock of learning 
is quickly and too often irrecoverably gone. The 
continuance of this state of things is con- 
templated by every reflecting mind with 
mingled feelings of grief and alarm. Let it 
not be forgotten, that the persons most 
actively employed in the agricultural riots of 
1830 were uneducated and ignorant in the 
last degree. From two adjoining parishes 
in WUtB, Jifleen agricultural labourers were, 
I was told, at that time transported fur life. 
It cannot, I fear, be doubted that the ma- 
terials for such an explosion yet remain in 
some of the rural parishes of Dorsetshire 
and Wilts. These materials are poverty and 
ignorance, which may again, whenever the 
match is applied by artful and designing 
men, spread watte and terror through the 
land. At present in the parishes alluded to, 
the poor labourers know not {^and how with- 
out instruction should they know f) either how 
to better their cofidition, or to bear it. Judge 
Coleridge, in his charge to the Grand Jury 
at Deyizes, observed, <*That in Wilts, in 
1834, there were 384, and that in 1839, 
there were 428 committals ; and he found 
that out of the whole 428, only 32 could 
read and write well." 

The same gentleman, Mr. Field, in his 
account of " The State of Parochial Educa- 
tion in the Diocese of Worcester," published 
in the Report of the National School Society 
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for 1841» pp. 134-137, says, ** That the evils 
attending Sunday-schools in the country 
parishea arise chiefly from the want of com- 
petenl, careful, teriout ieachert, etpecially for 
boyi," He intimates that in some cases, 
for want of proper management} these 
schools are **kd. evil,** He tells us that 
Sunday-schools ** are no part ofvur eccleti- 
aatical tystem,*' and that '* it is too ture and 
too »cul that the clergyman must, in most 
cases, depend entirely upon the assistance 
of those pious and charitable persons in his 
congregation who are willing to undertake 
this work and labour of love.*' He also 
shows, that while in the rural districts there 
is a want of competent Sunday-school 
teachers, and consequently the schools not 
unfrequently become " an evil," in Birming- 
ham an ample number of " superior me- 
chanics and shopkeepers " were found as 
** voluntary teachers," employing themselves 
in teaching the young. He adds, ** To be 
engaged in such a labour of love, with 
singleness of purpose, cannot but of itself 
be a benefit and a blessing to the teachers ; 
and that benefit is connected, in these cases, 
with the formation of self-denying habits, 
with patience, assiduity, and an improve- 
ment in religious knowledge." Thus he 
shows, that in agricultural districts Sunday- 
schools in many parishes neither bless 
teachers nor children; but that in such 
manufacturing localities as Birmingham, 
though ** no part of our ecclesiastical system,*' 
they alike edify those who teach and those 
who are taught. 

In the same report we are informed that 
the following '* Traditionary Prayers are in 
common use among the uneducated poor in all 
the ancient parishes of the dioceses nf Salisbury 
and fVorcesier,** 



I. 



<< Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
(God) bless the bed as I lie on. 
(There is) four comers to my bed, 

[foar] [round me spread.] 

(There is) six angels overspread. 

[One] [one] 

Two at (my) head, two at (my) feet. 

Two to guard me while I sleep. 

[One] [one] 

Two to read and two to write, 

And two to guard me all the night ; 

[One] [one] 

Two to watch and two to pray. 

And two to carry my soul away. 

[die] 
If I should sleep and never wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

I pray to God to g^ve me grace. 
That heaven may be my resting-place. 



IL 



I lay me down upon my side, 
I pray the Lord to be my guide ; 
If 1 should sleep and never wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

III. 

[pray be] 
Little children be so wise. 
Fear the Lord and tell no lies ; 
Fear the Lord and he will be 
[A loving father unto] 
A father and a friend to thee. 

IV. 

I go to bed as to my grave, 
I pray the Lord my soul to save ; 
Sweet Jesus, now to thee I cry 
To grant me mercy before I die.' 



t» 



The report states, that the *' first and 
third are frequently repeated by the same 
children, but the first is most extensively 
known** The gentleman who furnished 
these prayers adds, ** I heard the fourth for 
the first time in the village of Hampreston, 
in Dorsetshire, and the first line was then 
ignorantly repeated, *< Ghost of bed, yhost of 
grave. *^ The fact that these prayers should 
be used in any of the parishes of this country 
at the present time, affords a lamentable 
proof that in such localities Sabbath-schools 
and day-schools have as yet effected but 
very little towards the intellectual and moral 
cultivation of the people. 

Mr. Tremenheere, in his ** Report on the 
State of Elementary Education in the county 
of Norfolk, 1841," says, p. 451—** A multi- 
plicity of examples might be adduced, de- 
monstrating the tpide extent of that domain 
of ignorance, and that, unfortunately, it is 
not confined to the labouring classes alone. The 
Established clergy appear to be fully aware 
of the obstacles presented to them by this 
state of ignorance. Dissenting ministers 
whose acquaintance with other rural popu- 
lations was considerable, affirmed that in 
Norfolk their labours met with their chief 
obstacles from the dense ignorance of the 
people." He narrates that a Dissenting 
minister informed him, that while " address, 
ing a small congregation he was interrupted 
by the cry of ' Glory be to your name* He 
immediately repressed the state of feeling 
of which this exclamation was the index, 
and endeavoured to explain that such modes 
of address could be adopted only towards 
the Deity. The answer was, * TTten Ghry 
be to both of you,* ** He continues, '< I found 
it to be within the experience of many 
individuals who had taken pains to ascertain 
the fact, that a large proportion of young 
persons of both sexes, from twenty to thirty 
years of age, had not only forgotten the littie 
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they ever knew of reading and writing, but 
also much of whatever of Scriptural or cate- 
chetical instruction they had once acquired. 
The renUit of my own peraonai inquiriet cor- 
retpond to a great extent with this inform- 
ation. Some appeared never to have learnt 
anything, and were in a ^ate of ignorance, 
the extent of which it was painful to lay bare. 
That very few of the adultt of either texy 
from twenty to fifty^ could read or write, 
seemed to be generally achnowledged. Where 
the contrary is found in any parish, it re- 
sults froxa fortunate circumstances, and may 
be considered exceptional. An opinion pre- 
vailed that those who remained of the 
preceding generation, more commonly pos- 
sessed those acquirements, ji female hat 
officiated as clerh in one parish for the last 
two years, none of the adult males being able 
to read. In another parish, consisting of 
four hundred persons, the clergyman stated 
his belief, that until two years ago, when 
bis school was established, not an individual 
of the labouring class could read or write. 
An intelligent occupier of a large form gave 
it as his opinion, that in a population of two 
hundred, the present clerk of the parish is 
the only man in his sphere who could tahe the 
office. His labourers in general are very 
ignorant, some so much so that they cannot 
understand anything that is said to them, 
except what belongs to their labour, and is ex* 
pressed in their own way," ** Juvenile depra- 
vity of all hinds had, according to universal 
te^imon^, greatly increased, A rudeness and 
discourtesy of manners, a want of respect 
towards superiors, and a spirit of disiAedience^ 
were said to have increased in a marked 
manner. That there should exist a due 
quantity of superstition and gross credulity, 
might naturally be expected. Here a wizard 
terrifying his neighbours by the power of 
inflicting injuries by his charms; there su- 
pernatural appearances; in another neigh- 
bourhood, a quack curing all diseases by his 
knowledge of the stars. In a considerable town 
on the coast crowds very recently flocked to 
tee, and paid for seeing, a <* monster,** com- 
posed of a large JUh's tail, and a parchment 
body very obviously and very clumsily sewn 
together and stuffed ; an exUbition still ap- 
parently as acceptable as it was to the easy 
belief of earlier times.'^ This gentleman in 
the following sentence gives a quotation 
from the ** Tempest," to show that these 
rural inhabitants are now as ignorant as 
their forefathers were in the days of Shake- 
spear. 

" What have we here t A strange fish ? 
Were I in England now (as once I was), and 
had but this fish painted, not a holiday-fool 
there but would give a piece of silver ; there 
would this monster make a man ; any strange 
beast there makes a man.** — (Act II., 
Scene 2.) 

In the *' Report of Her Majesty's Commis- 



sioners for Inquiry into the Administration 
of the Poor Laws,'* as quoted by Dr. Yaughan 
in his «* Age of Great Cities," pp. 165, 166, 
we have the following statements. Mr. 
Moylor, a revising barrister, says — " The 
general ignorance and stupidity of the over- 
seers in country parishes, with whom I be- 
came acquainted in Cheshire and Notting- 
hamshire, surpassed everything which I 
could have previously conceived. In some 
of the parishes we found a X substituted 
for the overseer's signature to the list of 
voters. In some cases the blunders were 
ridiculous." 

Mr. Maclean tells us — " I revised the list 
of voters for the Western Division of the 
county of Sussex, in 1832; in the present 
year I have revised the list for the Northern 
Division of the county of Essex. In both 
counties I found overseers apparently per- 
fectly unable to comprehend from reading 
the Reform Act, what they were required to 
do. Many were unable to write at all, and 
others coiUd with difficulty affix their names 
to the list. Few were capable of furnishing 
any information, or understanding that any 
distinction existed between a freehold and a 
leasehold qualification. Those lists which 
had any pretensions to correctness had been 
invariably written by the parish school- 
master, or under the advice or direction of 
some neighbouring gentleman." 

Mr. Flood states, concerning the Northern 
Division of the county of Leicester — " I 
found great difficulty in revising the list of 
voters, owing to the illiterate character of 
the overseers in many of the parishes. There 
were, I think, three or four lists unsigned^ 
none of the overseers being able to write, 
and about the same number signed by only 
one overseer. In not more than ten parishes 
did the overseers appear in the least to un- 
derstand the duties they were required to 
perform. In Loughborough, Melton Mow- 
bray, and Ashby-de-la-Zouch, the overseers 
were exceedingly intelligent men, while in 
the eastern side of the county, which is 
exclusively agricultural, I met with a degree 
of ignorance I was utterly unprepared to 
find in a civilized country.'* 

Mr. Villiers, revising barrister for the 
Northern Division of the county of Devon, 
mentions, *< That he found one-fourth of the 
overseers unable to read. One overseer in 
that state had the distribution of rates to the 
amount of 7000/. per annum." 

These &cts prove, that in agricultural 
districts ignorance is not confined to the 
peasantry only, but exists to an alarming 
degree among the middle classes, and de- 
monstrate that the day-schools have hitherto 
done little in the rural districts. The writer 
is well acquainted with various agricultural 
localities, and feels persuaded that if a 
commission had been appointed to question 
the formers, the farmers' sons and daughters. 
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and other persons of the middle classes in 
such neighbourhood, an amount of ignorance 
would have been elicited quite equal to 
anything that has been published concern- 
ing the colliers or manufactuxers. Among 
the factories, ignorance is limited to a por- 
tion of the work-people ; but in the agri- 
cultural localities we often find the master 
as ignorant as the man. It would be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, throughout the whole 
of the manufacturing districts to name a 



single instance of a woman being compelled 
to officiate as a clerk in the church, or of ah 
overseer who cannot read or write. " 

In the " Patriot" for December 1 1, 1 843, we 
find the following statistical table, contain- 
ing the aggregate of educational returns for 
173 rural parishes in nineteen different 
counties, containing a population of 146,000 
souls. Dr. Matheson received them from 
the various home missionaries labouring in 
those localities. 





Average 




Deseription of Schools. Number 


Attendance of 


Total Number 


of Schools. 


Children. 


of Scholars. 


1. Dame-schools • • • • . 65 


20 


1,100 


2. Endowed schools • ... 14 


25 


350 


3. Common schools .... 62 


40 


2,080 


4. British and Foreign Schools . 15 


60 


900 


6. Parochial schools • ... 72 


35 


2,520 


6. National schools • • • • 48 


60 


2,880 



In the same calculation we find 2680 

fiven as the number of those who attend 
unday-schools, only ; if we add these to 
the 9830 in day-schools, we shall have 
12,510 under week-day or Sabbath-school 
tuition. ** Thus it appears that only one m 
Ji^eem of the population is under any kind 
of day-school instruction, and even includ- 
ing those who attend Sunday-schools, the 
proportion under education is only one in 
twelve €md a haff. 

It will be generally allowed, that the 
persons employed in constructing railways 
have been chiefly drawn from the agricultural 
districts ; and yet who has not been shocked 
to witness the ignorance and immorality of 
the minority of these persons t Their lan- 
guage and manners are frequently too pol- 
luted to be written or described ; drunken- 
ness, blasphemy, obscenity, and Sabbath- 
breaking, are fiir from being uncommon. 
I have heard, on the best authority, that the 
factory children in some districts have been 
greatly corrupted by the presence and habits 
of these individuals. It is very lamentable 
also to observe that some of the most aban- 
doned and pro&ne are the boys who are 
employed on the lines ; indeed I have often 
heard it remarked, ** the boys are worse than 
the men." I have known both the con- 
tnctors and the more steady labourers la- 
ment the Ignorance and depravity in which 
these lads were brou|^t up* 

It was necessary to give these statements, 
because Messrs. Tooke, Smith, Homer, and 
Saunders, the four Commissioners who have 
drawn up the ** Report of the Physical and 
Moral Condition of Children and Toung Per^ 
sons employed in Mines and Manufactures," 
seem to have taken it for granted that in the 
agricultural parishes the people are almost 
in a state of paradisaical innocence. In 
their 29th oonduaion, page 265, they apeak 
of the ** devoted care of the Wesleyans and 



other ministers" having so far reformed the 
people in the West of England and North 
Wales, '*that there is" now ''as nuwh de- 
corum in their manner as is witnessed in the 
generality of the rural districts.*'' 

Perhaps this imagined perfection of the 
peasantry was one reason why their mental 
and moral condition was not inquired into, 
and why they were not comprehended in Sir 
James Graham's Bill. 

" O fortunatos nimium, sua si bona norint, 
Agrietdasr . 

Who would think that these fortunate 
people were doomed to live on the coarsest 
food, to dwell in the most miserable hovels, 
to labour at the hardest toil, and to be re- 
mimerated with wages that are a mockery of 
all justice and humanity 1 Mothers and 
wives condemned to abandon their offspring 
and wear themselves out in field employ- 
ments of various kinds; children sent to 
work so early as to have either no education 
or forget the pittance of knowledge which 
has been eked out to them at a dame-school ; 
and these occupations pursued during the 
blessed hours of the Sabbath, so that they 
are shut out from Sunday-school and the 
pleasures of the sanctuary, and robbed of all 
knowledge of that happy state where ''-the 
wicked cease firom troubling and the weary 
are at rest!" These ** deeortms people *' are 
mostly ungratefully deprived of happiness 
here, and happiness hereafter. What a libel 
upon the Wesleyans in Comvrall and the 
Welch Methodists in North Wales, for 
Messrs. Saunders and Co. to compare the 
religious miners of Comvrall and the pious 
inhabitants of the principality, with those 
poor ignorant creatures who repeat as their 
evening prayers — 

'* Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John,^ ftc 
It is not merely a libel on Wesley, bat & 
violation of truth to talk of the '^decorum of 
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manners witnessed in the generality of the 
rural districts." One clergrman tells us of 
the '* mott barefaced infideiUy of hit parish- 
toners," Others, that only ** one person 
could be found for a clerk," and in one 
parish that indiyidual was *'a woman" — 
that ** drunkenness and debauchery ^' a- 
bound — that no parishes in ** this uneducated 
country'* can be in a worse condition — that 
the people are ^^vertf ignorant and demo- 
ralized '* — that from their Sunday occu- 
pations there is ** no prospect of improving 
their education^* — ^that they know neither 
« how to better nor to bear their condition " — 
that their *' iittle stoch of learning is quich/g 
and irrecoverabig gone " — that ''the materials 
for an explosion are among them," and *' wait 
only for the match of artful and designing 
men to spread waste and terror through the 
land," &c. &c. 

Quotations and focts illustratiye of the 
present degraded condition of the peasantry 
of our country might be accumulated until 
we had filled a volume, and then the half 
would not be told. But these are enough to 
show that Mr. Saunders and his coadjutors 
have no right to exalt districts in which the 
mad Tom of Canterbury found such zealous 
devotees, and in which ignorance, irreligion, 
and disaffection abound, as the patterns *< of 
decorum *' to the rest of the country. 

It may be suggested, that as we have 
quoted these facts concerning the agricul- 
tural districts, we ought also to state what 
these Commissioners have said respecting 
the manufacturers. We have no objection 
to do this, only we must premise that the 
work is scarcely needed, seeing Lord Ashley 
has laboured so zealously in this cause. 
Almost every child has read of these " am- 
tuiored savages.** Of their ignorance, their 
profanity, their Sabbath-breaking, and irre- 
ligion, the country has heard so much that 
it is hardly necessanr to say another word 
on the subject. The following may be taken 
as specimens of what has been published by 
the Commissioners who inquired into the 
** Moral Condition of the Children and 
Toung Persons employed in Mines and 
Manu&ctures.'* '* One boy, asked the mean- 
ing of the word ' weary, could not tell " — 
the whole class could not tell ; at last a boy 
said he knew, — *' it was a lad who wore his 
clothes out.'* *< Of eighty-two boys, less 
than half could read, upon the most qualified 
use of the term which it is possible to admit. 
Of the rest many knew their letters; five 
only of eighty-two could write their names." 
''Has been three years at Brinsley Church 
Sunday-school; cannot say his A. B. C." 
** Has been four or five years to Baptist 
Sunday-school ; cannot spell horse or cow, 
and is otherwise Tery ignorant." '^ Has 
been to Calyinistic Sunday-school four years ; 
can spell neither church nor house.** ** Has 
been at the Methodist Sunday-school, at 



I Ripley, fiye years ^ only reads a, b, ab ; 
cannot spell in the least ; cannot tell what 
'^f »> ff* •pells t — ^he says gun," '* A girl 
eighteen years old said, I never learnt 
nought. I never go to church or chapel. I 
never heard that a good man came into the 
world, who was God's Son, to save sinners. 
I never heard of Christ at all. No body has 
ever told me about him, nor have my father 
and mother ever taught me to pray. I know 
no prayer ; I never pray. I have been taught 
nothing about such things." ''The Lord 
sent Adam and Eve upon earth to save 
sinners.*' "Jesus Christ was a shepherd; 
he came a hundred years ago to receive sin.** 
"Jesus Christ was bom in heaven, but I 
don't know what happened to him : he came 
on earth to commit sin ; yes, to commit sin.*' 
" I don't know who Jesus Christ was ; I 
never saw him, but I have seen Foster who 
prays about him." " I have been three 
years at a Sunday-school ; I don*t know who 
the Apostles were. Jesus Christ died for 
his Son to be saved." 

These are some of the answers returned to 
the Commissioners by children and young 
persons employed in the coal and iron 
mines. They had been sent to work so early 
that they received little or no day-school 
instruction, and they had worked so hard 
through the week that they were too tired to 
go to a Sunday-school, or if they went they 
learnt little. They were much in the same 
condition as the boys and girls employed in 
agriculture. 

In Birmingham the Commissioners in- 
form us that many under eighteen years of 
age cannot read or write. Some of the 
youths employed in the manufactures in 
Wolverhampton gave the following answers : 
— ** Has attended a Sunday-school regularly 
for five years ; does not know who Jesus 
Christ was, but has heard the name of it; 
never heard of the twelve Apostles ; never 
heard of Samson, nor of Jonah, nor of Moses, 
nor Aaron." " Has attended Sunday-school 
regularly nearly six years ; knows who Jesus 
Christ was; he died on the cross to shed 
his blood to save our Saviour.'* " Has 
attended the Sunday-schools of different 
kinds about seven years ; can read only in 
thin books, easy words of one syllable ; has 
heard of the Apostles; does not know if 
St. Peter was one, nor if St. John was one, 
unless it was St. John Wesley.*' '* One boy, 
on being asked if he knewwnd Jesus Christ 
was, replied, 'Tes, Adam;* another boy 
replied, * He was an Apostle ; * another, 
that * He was the Saviour*s Lord's Son ; ' and 
another, a young person of sixteen years of 
age, thought that * Jesus Christ was a king 
of London a long time ago.* ** 

These quotations are all given from the 
Report of the Factory Commissioners. They 
refer to persons occupied in Mines, or in the 
metal ware manufactures. I find no answers 
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from persons employed in the Cotton or 
Woollen Factories ; and therefore on this 
point quote from the ** Report of the Rey. 
Baptist Noel," given in the ^* Minutes of 
the Committee of Council on Education for 
1840-41." The schools he examined were 
in ** Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool) 
Salford, and Bury.'* In one of those places 
the following conyersation took place in 
examining some of the monitors who had 
just read the parable of the sower. — 
Matthew xiii. 1 — 9. 

"Verse 1. By what sea did Jesus sit! — 
The Red Sea. 

Verse 2. What do you imderstand by a 
shore? — The whole sea. 

How could the multitude stand on the 
whole sea? — ^The ground. 

May the ground on which we are standing 
be a shore 1 — A side. 

May this side of the room be called a 
shore 1— (General silence.) 

What does a parable mean 1 — ^A history. 

Is the history of David, for instance, a 
parable ?— (General silence.) 

How many kinds of ground did the seed 
fall on 1—2, 3, 5.— (Silence.) 

Why did not the birds eat the seed on the 
stony places as well as that on the way- 
side f---(Silence.) 

What happened to the seed in the stony 
places 1 — It withered. 

Did the seed itself wither t — No fruit. 

Then it brought no fruit, but what 
withered t— (Silence.) 

What is meant by the seed 1 — ^F^ople. 

What do you understand then by the seed 
being taken away by the birds t — The Devil 
takes away wicked people. 

What is meant then by the four kinds of 
ground T — (Silence.) 

What did our Lord mean to teach by this 
parable 1 — TTiem as w good goes to heaven.^' 

Mr. Noel has given other examples of the 
ignorance which existed in the several 
schools he visited, but it is not necessary to 
quote them all. He does not name, proba- 
bly from not wishing to wound the feelings 
of any one, the particular schools in which 
these examinations took place, and, there- 
fore all we know of them is, that they were 
situated in one of the five towns mentioned 
above. It seems, however, that the school 
in. which this examination took place was 
a National, or some other school connected 
with the Church, as we learn from the 
following remarks, that the children often 
repeated the Church Catechism. Mr. Noel 
adds, ** On the occasion of a second visU, the 
following questions and answers occurred 
when the y?r«/ class and the monitors were 
examined in the class-room, in their Cate- 
chism, which is freqtunily repeated by 
thftn. 

«*Who gave you the name which you 
received in baptism 1 — God. 



What did your godfathers and godmothers 
promise and vow for you respecting the 
pomps and vanities of the world 1 — All the 
sinful lusts of the flesh. 

I asked what they promised and vowed 
respecting the pomps and vanities 1 — That I 
should believe all the Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith. 

What do you mean by these Articles 1 — 
(Silence.) 

The Articles of the Faith mean aU the 
truths of the Gospel. Will you tell me any 
of the truths of the Gospel which your god- 
fathers vowed you should believe 1- — Five 
were silent ; the sixth answered, the Com- 
mandments.) 

I then asked them some questions on the 
leading facts in the narratives of the Bible, 
when they answered as follows : — 

Who was the^ eldest son of Adam 1 — 
Four silent ; fifth answered, Abraham, 

When the earth became corrupt, what did 
God do to itt — DrowndediL 

What was the ark like in which Noah 
was saved 1 — A temple. 

Who led Israel into Canaan 1 — Moses. 

How far did Moses lead them ? — ^Into 
Galilee."— pp. 182, 183. 

We have other statements respecting the 
factory districts given in the Reports of the 
National Society, which intimate that the 
condition of the people is very depraved ; 
but when I read such words as the follow- 
ing, it seems to me that the testimonies of 
the writers must be received with some 
caution. A clergyman says, '*May I be 
again allowed to plead with the National 
Society for all the aid they can possibly 
render, placed as I am here amidst a popu- 
lation of twelve thousand, where Dissent and 
insubordination abound on every side in their 
most ignorant and superstitious forms for want 
of better education on right principles V* 

Now no friend of truth can read such para- 
graphs as these without disgust, and without 
feeling that the author's testimony respects 
ing the state of the people is itltogether 
unworthy of credit. Every one knows that 
it is both unjust and untrue to assert that 
** Dissent" is in the least degree allied to 
''insubordination.** History proves that Dis- 
senters have been as loyal, and as obserr- 
ant of the laws of the realm, as their fellow- 
citizens. Every examination of the religion 
of criminals has hitherto shown that very, 
very few are Dissenters, and that by far the 
majority are Episcopalians. It would there- 
fore be much more equitable for any Dis- 
senter to couple ** insubordination '' and 
Episcopacy together, than for a clergyman to 
bring forward such a charge as that contained 
in the inuendo above. And as for <* igno' 
ranee and S9tperstition'* being at all charac- 
teristic of Dissent, the most abundant eyi- 
dence is everywhere before the nation, that 
no persons have been so active as Noncon- 
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formists in their efforts to banish these giant 
eyils from the land. 

Gentlemen who write in this manner can 
lay no claim to he admitted as witnesses. I 
have known localities from which the clergy 
would write in these very terms, and yet in 
those very districts there were Sunday- 
schools and day-schools conducted by able 
teachers, and on the most Scriptural princi- 
ples ; but being unconnected with the 
Establishment, they were branded as infidel, 
seditious, or popish institutions ; and the 
people, because they were sufficiently en- 
lightened to think for themselves, were said 
to be in a worse condition than the most 
ignorant peasantry. Indeed one clergyman 
whom I knew wiUiin the last five years, and 
who asserted that ** it was a bad thing /or poor 
people to read and mmte,*' actually exchanged 
an enlightened and highly moral manu- 
&ctnring district for a benighted agricultural 
parish, because of the supposed ** decorum " 
of the ignorant peasantry of the latter lo- 
cality. 1 1 must be seen that where prej udices 
like these exist, the witnesses cannot lay 
claim to the title of impartialmen. And the 
Reports which I have just quoted from the 
Factory Commissioners must also be received 
with a good deal of limitation. Mr. In- 
spector Saunders and some of his coadjutors 
are not free from a jaundiced eye. They have 
not told the whole truth respecting the 
manufacturing districts. In this respect all 
the statements are imperfect ; the Agricul- 
tural Reports leave a great deal of the igno- 
rance and immorality unveiled; and those 
from the manufacturing districts neglect to 
reveal a large portion of the intelligence and 
virtue which was under the eyes of the Com- 
missioners. In Wolverhampton, Sheffield, 
Leeds, Manchester, and elsewhere, efforts 
are making by the Church and Dissenters, 
which in a few years, without any aid from 
Grovemment, or any Parliamentary inter- 
ference, will entirely regenerate those lo- 
calities. Tet you would suppose from 
reading the Reports of the Commissioners, 
that, in some districts, where these agencies 
are at work, hardly a school or a teacher ex- 
isted. We grant that things are still in a 
bad state. To have but one-tenth in day- 
schools, when there ought to be at least one- 
fomih^ is a disgrace to any country, and of 
course must leave a lai^ mass of the young 
to wallow in ignorance and depravity. But 
this is not exactly the question. Our in- 
quiry now is, Are things better in the agri* 
cultural districts 1 The Commissioners 
might have answered this question either in 
the affirmative or the negative, as the real 
case maybe, but they have refused to do so. 
And as they have shrunk from the investi- 
gation, we have had recourse to such facts as 
have offered themselves, and from these we 
have seen that the factory districts are far 
a-head of the agricultural in the means of 



mental and moral improvement which they 
enjoy. Indeed the Commissioners have 
been compelled, by the force of truth, to 
unfold a few facts, which speak volumes for 
the good that has already been effected in 
manufacturing localties. 

It is admitted, that in the Midland Dis- 
tricts and elsewhere, many of the operatives 
are well educated, and that the most bene- 
ficial results are the consequence. Their 
statements are — *' As regards the domestic 
habits of the educated class (of operatives), 
they are more attentive to the well-being of 
their families ; they invariabfy educate their 
ehiidren ; and they never swear or use bad 
language, comparatively speaking; their 
houses are more cleanly; there is better 
economy ; everything, in short, is made the 
best. Men who are educated, and earn as 
much as 18«. or 1/. a-week, rarefy al/ow 
their wive* to be employed in nutnvfactoriee ; 
they stay at home to superintend their do- 
mestic affairs. As a general rule, they 
abstain from intemperate habits ; and they 
are enabled to bring up their families welL 
There are a great number of mechanics, 
whose average wages would amount to 18<.'* 
Of Lancashire it is said — ** Educated men 
make the best workmen, and they are the 
most sober and steady at their work. Of 
the best workmen, nine out of ten would 
be the best educated. I can tell at a 
glance children who attend school from 
those that do not; they are much more 
quick and intelligent, a great deal more 
easily managed, more attentive to orders, 
by receiving orders more readily, perceiving 
your intentions, and being more prompt 
generally."— p. 232. 

It is allowed also, that great efforts to 
improve their work-people are made by 
various employers in Shropshire, York- 
shire, South Durham, North Durham, 
Northumberland, East of Scotland, West 
of Scotland, North Wales, South Wales, 
Wolverhampton, Warrington, Blackburn, 
West of England, Cornwall, Stafford- 
shire, Edinburgh, and London'* — pp. 241 — 
251. It is also granted, that in several 
places, parents are anxious to educate their 
children, and willing to pay for it« '* llie 
pitmen at Killingworth, or Westmoor Col- 
liery, having had their attention directed to 
an arrangement for education, four hundred 
and six of their number immediately became 
subscribers of 3d, a-week to the schools, 
and the number of scholars increased from 
90 to 528." It is added, that in this 
locality, there is no need of ** the aid ^ a 
soldier or constable,** 

These are cheering facts ; and what, if 
the Commissioners had told all that the 
Church and Dissenters are doing, why the 
nation would have seen at once that there 
was no need of Sir James Graham's Bill. 
With respect to the latter body, you cannot 
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learn from the Report of the CommiBsioners, 
that In the northern part of the country 
they haye scarcely any existence at all. 
It is allowed that in Cornwall the Wes- 
leyans haye been at work, and that there, 
in the most enlightened localities, the office 
of constable is a sinecure ; and in one dis- 
trict the magistrate is so little wanted that 
he liyes sixteen miles off. 

We could produce other examples of the 
progress of education in the factory and 
mining districts, and show that in some the 
instruction giyen is of a yery superior order, 
as in the school at Leadhills, and elsewhere. 
In some, Latin, Greek, French, and the 
sciences are taught Those who wish farther 
information on this subject, should read Dr. 
C^ke Taylor's «« Notes of a Tour in the 
Manufacturing Districts ;" Mr. Baines's Let- 
ters to Sir Robert Peel ; and two inyaluable 
Letters to Leonard Homer, Esq., one of the 
Factory Inspectors, writen by the Proprietor 
of some large Cotton Mills in the North, 
and published in the ** Westminster Reyiew" 
for September 1840. In estimating the 
state of education in these localities, we 
ought to notice the reading of the people. 
It is said that of " 60,000 of Chambers' 
Journal, 59,000 are circulated among the 
operatiyes in the manufacturing districts, 
and only 1,000 in ike agricultural** Let a 
report of the sale of other periodicals and 
newspapers be obtained, and there would 
be an equal preponderance in fayour of those 
whom Lord Ashley has denominated '< un- 
tutored sayages." We ought also not to 
forget the intelligent Sabbath-school teachers 
that many of these operatiyes make; the 
excellent sermons which, as local preachers 
and itinerants, they often deliyer; the 
deyout and Scriptural extempore prayers 
which they pour forth in their sanctuaries 
and families ; and the eloquent speeches with 
which, at public meetings, they yery fre- 
quently enchant their audiences. Many 
may smile at this ; but had they, like the 
writer, been eye and ear-witnesses of these 
things, they would no longer look with 
contempt on weayers and cotton-spinners. 
Their contributions to beneyolent objects 
should also be taken into consideration in 
our estimate of their character. The chapels 
they build ; the ministers and schools they 
support ; the Missionary, Bible, Tract, and 
other Societies they aid, must all be calcu- 
lated, if we would form a correct opinion 
of their intelligence and principles. Laing, 
in his ** Notes of a Trayeller," has most philo- 
sophically observed, " The Scotch labouring 
man giyes yearly considerable contributions 
to spread ciyilization and Christianity among 
people much better off, far more daintily fed, 
lodged, and clothed, in more physical com- 
fort, and much farther remoyed from the wants 
of an unciyilized condition than he is himself. 
This may be foolish, but it is noble and 



ennobling in the character of the lowest 
class of the people. The half-yearly shillings 
giyen in all sincerity of purpose by the 
cottar-tenant of a turf-built hoyel, on « 
barren Scotch muirland, to aid the missions 
for conyerting the South Sea Islanders or 
Hindoos, is the nohleti paid money, tiB/ar at 
regard* the giver, in the Queen's dominions." 
Now it is well known that in all the manu- 
facturing districts, immense sums are most 
cheerfully giyen by the operatiyes, to spread 
ciyilization and Christianity through our own 
country and throughout the world. 

All these facts ought to haye been re- 
ported by the Commissioners, and to have 
been noticed by Lord Ashley and Sir James 
Graham ; and their passing them by has left 
the country under a wrong impression re- 
specting the comparatiye condition of the 
agricultural and manufacturing districts ! 
How few books are read by our peasants. 
How few of them are capable of offering an 
extempore prayer, of making an eloquent 
speech, or deliyering an edifying sermon ! 
How little they give, or can giye for any 
beneyolent object! Where are the educated 
ploughmen and others with their I8«. or a 1/. 
per week, keeping their wiyes at home to 
bless their households, and sending their 
children to schooll In Scotland, and the 
counties bordering on Scotland, things may 
be more fayourable ; but what is the con- 
dition of the farm-labourers in Dorsetshire, 
Deyonshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, 
&c. &c. ? Eyery one who has yisited those 
counties must have perceived the ignorance 
and misery that abound in them all; and 
that the physical, mental, and moral con- 
dition of the people, in a large majority of 
eases, can bear no comparison with that of 
the operatiyes in the manufactiuring coun- 
ties. Bad, therefore, as the present state 
of education and morals is among the ma- 
nufacturers, it is far worse among the 
peasantry. 

This of course ought not to be the con- 
dition of those who dwell in rural parishes. 
The landowners have had immense incomes 
from their estates, the produce of the 
labour of the peasantry; they have had 
no competition to contend with ; they 
haye fixed the price of bread by Acts of 
Parliament, and haye had their own price, 
or if not had as much as they coveted, 
yet have had more than any other bread- 
producers upon earth, and therefore have 
had more means than any other per- 
sons who have ever lived, to raise up an 
intelligent, a refined, a religious, and a 
happy population ; there ought to be every- 
where, in the best and noblest sense of the 
world — 
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A bold peasantry, their country's pride.' 



The clergy also have had things very 
much their own way. There has been little 
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** Duieni and itumbortHmitiom ** to thwart their 
efforts. Non-conformity has hitherto been 
most active in the factory districts. In some 
rural counties, Dissenters have done won- 
ders towards regenerating the people, but in 
many locaUties, for the want of agents and 
money, the parishes have been entirely left 
in the hands of Episcopalians ; and it cannot 
be said that the clergy have wanted funds. 
From some of the most ignorant districts 
the incumbent obtains a large revenue an- 
nually, and in not a few* there are schools 
richly endowed ; so that there has been no 
lack of means to enlighten and regenerate 
the inhabitants, and therefore the peasantry 
of England ought to be the most intellectual, 
moral, and prosperous people in the world ; 
where they dwell ought to be an Arcadia ; 
their actual condition ought to more than 
realise all the dreams of the poets, respecting 
the innocence and felicity of rural life and 
occupations. That they are not thus blessed 
involves those who have presided over their 
destinies in the deepest guilt; for alas, 
instead of Arcadian bliss, we have almost 
everywhere the old tragedy of the Rich 
Man and Lazarus. 

The manufacturers have had but few 
comparatively of these means of doing good. 
They have had to contend with competition 
and restriction, which have lessened their pro- 
fits and not unfrequently ruined their trade. 
Legislation has been partial; it has made a 
pet of agriculture and frowned upon com- 
merce, although the latter has yielded by far 
the largest revenue, produced the most en- 
lightened and patriotic citizens, and ex. 
tended the influence of the empire to the ends 
of the earth. Yet amidst all this discoiurage- 
ment it has prospered ; it has blessed 
myriads who otherwue would have been in 
a state of starvation. What pen can depict, 
or what mind can imagine, the horrid misery 
into which the population of England and 
of the world would have been sunk long 
ago but for trade and commerce t Our 
manufactures have been the salvation of the 
country. Thousands from the lowest ranks 
have risen to companionship with princes. 
What would have been this day the order of 
Sir Robert Peel, but for cotton spinning 1 
Our fikctories have clothed and fed the peo- 
ple, have built schools and chapels at home, 
and have spread civilisation and Christianity 
throughout the world« Let as much be proved 
of agriculture, and then we will award it 
the palm of swperiority, but not till then. 

y. Ths Prxsbnt Statb of Education as 

BSQARDS THS ChABACTSR OF PUBUC 

Tbagbbis, and thx Amount of Know- 

LSDOB ImFA&TKD. 

The term Sckooi is rather a £iscinating 
expression, and probably we should not 
mudi err, if we were to say, that by means \ 



of this one word more tricks have been 
played and more robberies committed, than 
by any other single name that was ever 
pronounced. The history of schools from 
first to last would for ever eclipse all the 
deeds of **AociMjDOca<«," and all the feats of 
legerdemain that have astonished the world. 
The good that has been effected in them 
exceeds the power of human thought to 
conceive ; the evils they have done, the 
duties they have left undone, and the good 
they are yet destined to do, are subjects too 
vast for any finite comprehension to imagine 
or unfold ; suffice it to say, that little com- 
paratively has yet been effected. If the 
design of schools is to feed and nourish the 
mind with truth, to mature all the poweypi 
and faculties of the soul, and perfect th^ 
character, then we may affirm that the world 
has never to this day seen any human being 
whose education has been what it ought to 
have been. We have everywhere before us 
specimens of the achievements of the Uni- 
versities, seminaries, and academies of every 
description. Men and women, on whose 
training thousands have been spent, not 
unfrequently exhibit intellectual and moral 
deficiencies at which weavers and cotton 
spinners would blush. Had the intention 
of some of our public shools been to make 
mental and religious mountebanks or mon- 
sters of their disciples, the effect would 
hardly have been different. Myriads of our 
race, who pass for persons of education, have 
not yet learnt what intellectual and moral 
powers they possess, how to govern them- 
selves and perfect their characters, what is 
their chief business upon earth, and what 
the reckoning that awaits them at the Divine 
tribunal. What they ought to be, and what 
they can be on earth, and what they must 
be in eternity^ seem to have hardly occupied 
a thought. 

The schools of the higher classes of society 
have, in thousands of instances, been unde- 
serving the name. The schools of the mid- 
dle classes have been nearly as bad; and 
the schools for the working portion of the 
people have too often been nothing better 
than a mockery. All the Inspectors and 
Commissioners seem to agree on this point. 
The Rev. Thomas Page tells us (p. 34), that 
** Bentley, in his statistics of Worcestershire, 
states, that out of 437 teachen in the county 
only 33 had been trained to the profiseion" 
It is probable that many other counties 
are in no better condition than Worcester. 
What, if all the teachers of dame, infant. 
National, and parochial schools were to be 
plied with some of those questions which 
the Commissioners proposed to the colliery 
children, and their answers were to be pub- 
lished ! We have reason to believe that Lord 
Ashley would have as ample materials for 
another motion iii Parliament as any that 
have yet occupied his attention. 
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I have seen the dame-tchoolt supported by 
the Church, kept by a mother whose daugh- 
ter was the most notoriously profligate cha- 
racter in the neighbourhood; the vices of 
this degraded individual were winked at by 
the parents ; and yet, both on week days and 
Sundays, she was frequently employed in 
teaching. 1 have no doubt that in the year 
1833 this institution figured among the 
Sunday and d^-schools mentioned among 
the Church of England schools in the Par- 
liamentary returns. Generally speaking, per- 
haps the mental qualifications of the con- 
ductresses of these schools were, if possible, 
even worse than their moral. The Rev. £. 
Field, in his report to the Bishop of Salisbury, 

fiven in the f^ationai Report for 1840, p. 
45, speaking of dame-schools, says, *' Too 
pften, however, the rule of such schools, 
where any profitable instruction is given, is 
^ harsh one ; and in others the honest decla- 
ration of one dame would apply to many : 
** It is but Uttlf they pays mt, and it is but little 
I teaches them,** Mr. Field is perfectly correct 
in saying, that too often the rule of such 
schools was a '^ harsh one f* I hardly ever 
saw a dame without a rod in her hand. No 
artist would think of putting her on the 
canvass without such an instrument and a 
pair of spectacles. The age which required 
these aids to vision was not always free 
from those attributes of peevishness and im- 
patience which made the tongue quite as 
harsh as the rod. 

In infant-schools, though some of the 
teachers are persons fitted for their work, 

Set we have good reason to believe that to 
lis day many are conducted by individuals 
who are entirely unfit for their station. 
Those teachers who have been trained for 
this employment in the Institution in London 
are, many of them, fully qualified for their 
oflSce, but there are numbers who have 
never had the advantage of any regular 
tuition. I have known many conducted by 
persons who were selected for their poverty, 
or some other reason, rather than for their 
talents and acquirements. The«e institu- 
tions, to be what they ought to be, require 
teachers of the very first order of talent. To 
make truth interesting to a child, demands 
much more knowledge and ability than is 
generally supposed ; and the work is far more 
interesting and edifying to the teacher than 
many imagine. To be ** a teacher of babes'' 
is an office which no one can properly fill 
without being grateful for his lot To make 
a child understand any truth, you ought fully 
to understand it yourself. Y ou must therefore 
analyse and investigate your subject tho- 
roughly; hence there is no exercise which 
so entirely demands a philosophical spirit 
Some have asserted that to teach children 
requires a particular natural gift; perhaps 
the chief gift is a determination in the in- 
structor to have a clear understanding of the 



truths to be taught. Distinct ideas, suitable 
words, and plenty of facts and illustrations, 
will qualify any one to be "a teacher of 
babes ;*' and these attainments are now 
within the reach of all. Little children can- 
not be easily cheated with mere verbiage. 
You may preach for hours to grown-up peo- 
ple, and the more unintelligible many of the 
words you use are, the more pleased with 
your discourse will many of them be. You 
do not tax their thoughts because they cannot 
understand you ; and you pay them a com- 
pliment by addressing to them what seemed 
very profound. But children must have some- 
thing more than words : if you give them a 
nut, they will ask you to crack it that they 
may get at the kernel. With these facts 
before us, we are compelled to come to the 
conclusion that a great number of the teachers 
of infant-schools are unfit for their station. 

But were the teachers all we could wish, 
yet even then the use that is made of these 
institutions would be very unsatisfactory. 
At best, infant-schools should be only intro- 
ductory, and yet we find them adopted as 
finishing schools. Thousands of the pea-; 
santry are destined by the gentry and clergy 
who preside over their education, to have 
no other tuition than that which the infant 
school can supply. In Mr. Baines's Tables 
we find — out of 2 1 0,592,-37,270 in dame and 
infant schools ; in agricultural districts the 
proportion would be greater. Probably the 
number given by Mr. Baines is not more 
than the ratio of children under seven years, 
to the whole juvenile population. But this 
is not the point : the question is. How many 
of these children enter any higher institu- 
tions than these dame or infant schools. 
Doubtless, in many cases the latter is a great 
improvement on the former ; but still, to give 
an immortal being possessing the expansive 
faculties of a seraph, only the limited inform- 
ation that can be gained by infantile minds, 
from infantile teachers, in an infantile school, 
is a crime of no common magnitude — ^both 
against God and against man. Every soul 
is the "offspring" of the Deity, and what 
right have we to doom the blood-royal of 
Heaven to be infants and imbeciles all their 
days % While doing this, and yet dreaming of 
the millennium, we prove that our credulity is 
, perfect. Children ought not to stay in infant 
schools after seven years ; indeed, I have 
seen them with great advantage enter the 
British school vX five. If the preparatory 
tuition was what it ought to be, this would 
not be too early ; still we are in more danger 
of beginning too soon than too late. Per- 
haps the two great crying sins of the day, as 
far as education is concerned, are, beginning 
too soon and ending too soon. There is no 
time we grudge so much as that which ia 
spent in teaching men how to live and how 
to die. 

At seven years of age the body of thfi 
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moBt robast infant is in mn imperfect state : 
the nerres and brain — the chief organs of 
thought, are but little dereloped, and the 
mind is in an infantile condition ; and, 
therefore, to talk of perfecting the education 
of the young by the time they are eight or 
ten years old, is to impose upon ourselyes 
and delude the country. It is a lamentable 
fact, that many of the adults of the present 
age haye had their reasoning powers so 
little exercised, and their minds so ill -fur- 
nished with knowledge, that they are still 
nothing more than intellectual babies ; and 
to convert them from one creed or opinion 
to another is a work of little more self-con- 
gratulation than to turn round a weather- 
cock. And how can things be better so long 
as we send so many boys, and especially 
girls, to finish their education at an infant 
school I 

Our day-schools may be said to have a 
far higher character. This may be true of 
many of them ; but still, if the Reports of 
Commissioners, Inspectors, visitors, and 
others are to be credited, not a few of these 
are in a Tery imperfect condition. 

In the ** Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education," from 1839 to 1843, 
four Tols., we have the reports of various 
inspectors ; and from these we learn that a 
great number of teachers, not only in Eng- 
land but in Scotland, are far from being 
qualified for their important work. 

Respecting Scotland, Mr. Inspector Gib- 
son, who Tisited Aberdeen and Fordyce in 
1842, states, that in the *• presbytery of 
Fordyce, there are 7 parochial-schools, 9 
partially endowed or subscription-schoiols, 
6 adventure-schools, 28 sckoo/s tavghi by 
/hntUes, 3 infant-schools; in all 53.^' In 
the two presbyteries, he examined 126 
schools, ^r. Gibson continues (p. 85) — ** I 
now proceed to give a general view of the 
capabilities of the teachers to conduct the 
business of instruction. I examined six- 
teen parochial schools. The teachers are, 
generally speaking, highly accomplished 
men. Eight of them are preachers of the 
Church of Scotland, five are students in 
divinity, and the remaining three have gone 
through a complete course of study at the 
University of Aberdeen. At the same time, 
while all the gentlemen seemed, in point of 
literary attainment, to be admirably fitted 
to discharge their duties, only tiar of them 
appemred /• me to conduct the busineta o/the 
tchooltoom with abHitjf and mccett. In the 
schools of these gentlemen, the monitorial 
system, or some one of its modifications, 
was in fall operation. The «iplanatory 
method W9» systematically and successfully 
practised ; an^V '^^ *hort, their schools were, 
in most respects^ worthy to be compared with 
the very best I have anywhere seen. The 
vnsaiii/aetoiy State of the other schools of 
tibit class was attiibutsble to defeetiye or- 



ganication ; to the want of knowledge, on 
the part of the teachers, of the best methods 
of instruction ; or a determined adherence 
to other plans because they were old. Two 
of the schools were in a deplorably ineffi- 
cient state." 

** I examined ten sessional schools ; with 
only two exceptions, these schools are ad- 
mirably conducted. In several of them I 
found the monitorial systeni in greater effi- 
ciencv thiin I have seen it anywhere out of 
Edinburgh. The school in Bon Accord 
parish, conducted by Mr. Black, deserved 
special commendation. Three hundred 
children were taught with very great effici- 
ency. A great amount of knowledge had 
been communicated; .close attention was 
given to intellectual, moral, and religious 
training, and the whole operations wer6 
conducted without the appearance of harsh- 
ness or severity. The teachers of these are 
for the most part well- educated men ; thre^ 
of them are preschers of the Church of 
Scotland ; three are students of divinity ; 
and one had attended the University during 
the session. All of them had been carefiU 
to acquaint themselves with the most recent 
and improved methods, and, generally speak- 
ing, practised them with success and skill." 

Of the pariiai/y endowed and subscription' 
echooii, he says — " The greater number of the 
teachers of these schools are inferior in 
every respect to the gentlemen already 
spoken of. Tuh> are preachers of the Church 
of Scotland, seven have attended the Univer- 
sity daring one or more sessions ; and the 
remaining fourteen have acquired the whole 
of their education in the parochial or bnrgh 
schools. With respect to their ability in 
conducting the business of instruction, they 
may be arranged into three classes. The 
six gentlemen comprising the first class are, 
in knowledge of the best methods, and skill 
in applying th^m, not greatly inferior to the 
best of the parochial and sessional school 
teachers. The twe/ve composing the second 
class &r6 very deficient in both these respects ; 
while the ^1)0 composing the third and lowest 
clots are incapable of teaching, with any due 
amount of efficiency, the most elementary 
branches. The instructions were of the most 
meagre and unsalisfactory kind,''* 

Mr. Gibson examined seventeen adven- 
ture-schools, and states — ** Only three of these 
can be reported in a very efficient state. 
In that of Mr. Ledingham, Aberdeen, the 
school business was conducted with very 
great energy. In the others, nothing but 
the elementary branches were taught; the 
classification and organization were very 
defective ; the teachers were hid in point of 
attainment, and general/y quite destitute of 
professional abi/ityy 

Of schools taught by females, he adds — 
" Fiver were schools for the children of the 
better claMes, in which, in addition to the 
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uiual branches of instruction, music, draw- 
ing, French, neddlework, &c. are taught. 
All these ladies were most zealous in their 
labours, and one or two discharged their 
duties with great ability." 

'* Although seyeral of the nine ladies who 
were engaged in conducting the business of 
a promiscuous school, exhibited no common 
degree of skill in the performance of their 
arduous labours, yet I feel it necessary to 
state, that it is my conyiction that their in- 
structions, when not limited to the infant 
or juyenile department, are, in a majority 
of cases, imparted with so little tact as to 
afford cause for regret that such duties had 
not fallen into other hands." 

The remaining females ** kept dame- 
schools, in which reading, sewing, and knit- 
ting were taught. These differed greatly 
from each other in many respects; in the 
majority, howeyer, the chief, if not the sole 
object of the schoolmistress, appeared to be 
to add to the means of a too scanty liyeli- 
hood. They cannot generally be regarded in 
any other light than as sorry substitutes for 
infant and industrial schools." 

Of the infant-schools, after speaking 
fayourably of their teachers on the whole, 



he obseryes — '' The only objection I had to 
find with the state of these schools was, 
that many of the pupils in attendance were 
considerably beyond infant age. The effects 
of this were pernicious. In some instances 
the instructions which the most adyanced 
receiyed were limited to the branches com* 
monly taught in those seminaries, and thus 
their intellectual culiure W€U rather retarded^ 
or cUtogether stopped. In most cases the 
teachers, by adapting their instructions to the 
elder pupils, diyested their establishments of 
their distinctiye features, and thus rendering 
them at once in/ant, industrial^ snd juvenile 
seminaries, impaired their efficiency in each 
of these characters." 

Mr. Gibson continues his examination of 
these schools from page 85 to 148. He 
enters into a yery minute and yaluable de- 
scription of all the schools in each parish in 
these presbyteries ; and his delineations are 
well worthy of the attention of eyery person 
who takes any interest in the instruction of 
youth. The following is his report of the 
numbers and studies of the scholars, in six 
schools, taken at random from the presby- 
teries of Aberdeen and Fordyce, and fifty- 
three from Haddington and Dunbar. 
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In the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council on Education there is a report of 
the state of schools in Haddington and 
Dunbar, supplied by Mr. Gibson, who in- 
spected those presbyteries in 1841 ; and I 
haye added his table of the schools in those 
districts to the one which he furnished for 
Aberdeen and Fordyce, This document is 
as yaluable as the other ; but as his descrip- 
tion of teachers, schools, and tuition, yery 
much agrees with what I have quoted 
already, it is unnecessary for me to adduce 
any further statements from that report. 
From the table I haye giyen we perceiye, 
that only about one-half of the children in 
these schools are learning to write; that 
less than one-third are attending to arith- 



metic : that little more than one-sixth are 
taught English Grammar ; and not one-eighth 
studying geography; and only a few are 
paying any attention to mathematics, alge- 
bra, French, and Latin. I confess that I 
was disappointed when I looked oyer this 
account of education in Scotland, haying 
always heard that the people of that highly 
favoured land were so far in advance of 
England. I was surprised to find so few 
children attending to writing, arithmetic, 
English grammar, and geography. From 
what I have always heard of that part of the 
empire, I also expected a much larger 
number would be found studying algebra, 
mathematics, and the languages. 
Of the masters and female teachers, I 
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anticipated the most satis&ctory report; but 
instead of this, we here find, out of tevaUy 
sakoolt and aeveniy vuirwitorif 6nly teventeem 
that are spoken of in terms of high com- 
mendation. All the others were either 
deficient in knowledge or in the tact neces- 
sary for communicating it. So that, eyen in 
Scotland, education is in a very imperfect 
state for want of qualified teachers. There 
is one point, howerer, which is particularly 
worthy of notice, namely, that many of the 
teachers had receiyed a University educa- 
tion ; and their defects as instructors arose, 
not so much from the want of learning as 
firom not having the art of communicating 
their knowledge in a manner suitable to the 
minds of their children. With us, multi- 
tudes of the instructors of youths hare not 
only no ability to teach, but they have 
scarcely any knowledge to impart ; and, 
therefore, the correct education of the 
children committed to their care is abso- 
lutely impossible. Never shall we have the 
people properly trained until, as in several 
instances in Scotland, the minds of the 
teachers are well stored with knowledge. 
Instructing the young wMit be a pro/etstoHy 
and mutt be stuiained by a pro/eationai educa- 
tion. Instead of four or six months at a 
normal school, we must haye five or six 
▼ears of close application to study. It will 
oe soon seen that the preparation for the 
schoolmaster and for the ministry ought not 
greatly to differ from each other. 

The statements given above have been 
obtained from the Reports of Scottish 
schools. We will now give a few facts 
respecting England. Of the schools in the 
mining districts of South Wales, Mr. 
Tremenheere, in the " Minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education " for 1839, 
I840,observjra, ** Of 47 day-schools, 5 are un- 
der the care of females ; 16 under masters who 
had been unsuccessful in trade ; 1 1 under 
miners, or labouring men, who had lost their 
health or met with accidents in the works, and 
had subsequently * got a little learning ' to 
enable them to keep a school ; 10 hi^ re- 
ceived some instructions with the view to 
adopt the profession of teaching; 4 were 
ministers of Dissenting places of worship; 
and one was the clerk of the parish church." 
Here, then, we have not one that had been 
professionally trained at the Borough Road, 
or in any of the normal schools of the 
Church of England. 

His account of the tuition is not very 
favourable, and yet the fees were higher 
than in most of our National or British 
schools. "The payments ranged chiefiy 
between Zd, and Sk. per week. The rooms 
were, for the most part, dirty and close. A 
rudely constructed desk for the master often 
occupied one comer ; forms and desks for 
the children were ranged along the walls, 



and from side to side. The books being 
provided by the parents, mere fragments, 
consisting of a few soiled leaves, appeared to 
be generally deemed sufficient to answer the 
purpose for which the children were sent to 
school. A pile of detached covers and 
leaves, too black for further use, often occu- 
pied another comer ; betokening the result 
of long struggles with unmeaning rows 
of spelling, with confinement and: con- 
strained positions, and the other adversities 
of elementary learning. In many, silence 
was only maintained for a few moments at a 
time, by loud exclamations and threats. In 
one, a deserted chapel, half the space was 
occupied by hay piled up to the roof. In a 
few only did the size and cleanliness of the 
room, and the demeanour and apparent 
qualifications of the master, afford the pro- 
bability that the instruction sought to be 
given would be imparted with effect. But 
even in those of the highest pretensions 
the amount of instruction was very scanty 
In eighteen only were the principles of Eng- 
lish grammar taught ; and in four ahio there 
was a desire to communicate a few of the 
leading facts of general histonr. In four 
only was a map of any kind used.'' — p. 159. 

In the "Minutes of the Committee of 
Council," for 1840-41, p. 125, the Rev. J 
Allen reports that the schools in Durham 
and Northumberland were in a very im- 
perfect state. His description of the gene- 
rality of dame-schools fully substantiates 
all I have stated in a former page. Many of 
them, he says, ** presented a most melan- 
choly aspect : the room commonly used as a 
living room, and filled with a very unwhole- 
some atmosphere ; the mistress, apparently 
one whose kindly feelings had been long 
since frozen up, and who was regarded with 
terror by several rows of children, more than 
half of whom were, in many cases without 
any means whatever of employing their 
time.'* The best of them, he tells us, only 
taught a ** tittle reading^ knitting t and gevh 
ing.** Now it should be remembered, that 
formerly, in multitudes of parishes, these 
schools were considered amply sufficient for 
all the means of popular education!! 

He adds, ** In nine-tenths of the common 
day-schools I visited, I found no profusion 
made of giving any reiigious instruction ; this, 
as it was said, was left to the Sunday-school. 
The masters appeared, in most cases, to be 
very ill-educated, and the schools, being 
matters of private speculation, are subject to 
no inspection. Oftducadim, in that sense of 
the word which includes the training, and the 
endeavour to perfect, the fatties of the entire 
man, there was none* The deficiency of 
books was lamentable. There appeared to 
be a great want of any welUsrranged system 
of instruction. The reading was, in almost 
ail cases, indifferent. I never found, in my 
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eonveraation with the masters, that they felt 
it to be their duty to endeavour to form the 
characters of the children, or to lead them 
to think, or even to convey to them any 
instruction apart from the routine mentioned 
above ; namely, reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and psalmody." These were ** Church- 
schools." *' In the glrls'-schools half the 
the time of the children was devoted to 
needlework ; I should not estimate the 
amount of instruction given,, in most of 
them, at a very high rate." **Tho masters 
of the Lancasterian schools, in most cases, 
appeared to aim at more in the instruction of 
their pupils than the masters of the National 
schools: they seemed more alive, more 
stirring." 

In the san^e volume we have the Report 
of the Rev. Baptist No«l, who inspected 195 
schools in Birmingham, Manchester, Liver- 
pool, a,nd other large towns in Lancashire. 
Of dame-schools, his account accords with 
what has been stated before. Kespeoting. 
the "common schools," he say8-T>'* In only 
29 out of the wkoie 177 schools of this class 
do the teachers profess to interrogate the 
ohiidren on what they read and learn ; 8 out of 
the 29 who do interrogate their children admit 
that it is only done occasionally, when time and 
opporti0nty pertfnt. As in the dame-scho-fls, 
oorporeal punishment forms almost the whole 
of the moral training of these establishments.** 
His description of the schoolrooms shows 
us that in some the children must have been 
subjected to not a few of the horrors of the 
middle passage. Take the following : — '< In 
one of the dame-schools I found 31 children 
from two to seven years of age. The room 
was a cellar, about ten feet square and seven 
feet high. The only window was less than 
eighteen inches square, and not made to 
open. Although it was a warm day, toward 
the close of August, there was a fire burning, 
and the door, through which alone any air 
could be admitted, was shut. Of course, 
therefore, the room was close and hot ; but 
there was no remedy. The damp subter- 
ranean walls required, as the old woman 
assured us, a fire throughout the year. If 
she opened the door the children would rush 
out to light and liberty ; while the cold blast 
rushing in would torment her aged bones 
with rheumatism. Still further to restrain 
their vagrant propensities, and to save them 
from the danger of tumbling into the fire, 
she had crammed the children as closely as 
possible into a dark comer at the foot of her 
bed. Here they sat in the pestiferous ob- 
scurity, totally destitute of books, and with- 
out light enough to enable them to read, 
had books been placed in their hands. Six 
children indeed out of the thirty had brought 
some two-penny books, but these also, 
having been made to circulate through sixty 
little hands, were now so well soiled and 



tattered, as to he rather the mevoriala of past 
achieve tqents, than the means of leading the 
ohiidren to fresh exertiens. The only ie« 
maining instruments of instruetion possessed 
by the dame, who lamented her hard lot, to 
be obliged, at so advanced an age, to tenant 
a damp cellar, and to raise the means of 
paying her rent by such scholastic toils, were 
a glass-full of sugar plums near the tattered 
leaves on the table in the centre of the room, 
and a cane by its side ; every point ia 
instmotion being secured by the good old 
rule of mingling the useful with the sweet.*' 

Mr. Noel's other descriptiona of the 
miserable rooms in which the children were 
assembled, and the wretched instructors and 
instructions ftirnished, are worthy of deep 
study, as. doubtless, all these self-styled 
schools were included in the ParUamentary 
Returns of 1833. Mr. N. justly ohaenres* 
" Schools SQ conducted can answer few of 
the purposes of education. They may teach 
some of the children reading, writing, and 
arithmetic ; while occasionally a favourite 
scholar, who paya well for it, may learn the 
elements of grammar, or read a few pages of 
history. But the mass of the children casnot 
there learn their duties, nor obtain any 
useful knowledge, nor become observant or 
reflective, nor acquire the habit of self- 
government, nor be prepared to be vrise and 
good in after life." 

Mr. Seymour Tremenheere, in his Report 
of the schools in Cornwall which he in-, 
spected in 1840, gives a very unfevour- 
able account of many of them and their 
masters. After stating that the proportion 
who attend day- schools is small, and that the 
time allowed by parents ** is diort and in- 
adequate," he adds — ** Still less are the 
methods pursued by twenty-seven out of 
thirty-two masters and mistresses whose 
schools I visited, or the books and apparatus 
used, such as to afford any reasonable hope 
that instruction of any permanent- value 
could be imparted to more than a small 
number of their pupils, even if they re- 
mained much longer at school than is now 
the custom." — p. 192. 

Respecting girls, he says, p. 139, '*In 
almost all, the amount of instruction which 
seemed to be thought requisite for girls 
scarcely passed the boundary of the merest 
elements." 

The same gentleman's Report, p. 244, of 
the schools in connection with Greenwich 
Hospital, 184(1, is very sad, and reveals some 
distressing facts respecting the state of morals 
at that time in those institutions. To make 
the boys and girls intellectual and religious 
persouH had not been obtained, and in some 
cases hardly attempted. 

The Rev. .lohn Allen, who in 1841 in- 
spected a number of schools in the counties 
of Chester, Derby, and Lancaster, obserrea. 
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" What U wanted i«, not to mneh schooiroomM 
oi ^ieni meuiers.** The Table of the 
numben present and state of education 



in thirty-six schools which he visited, will 
giye us some idea of the progpress the child- 
ren had made in learning i—* 



Seren National-schools, boys and girls separate ; sixteen National-scbools, boy^ and girls 
taught together ; eight infant-schools, and five dame-schools : — 
Namben jj^^ j^^^ Flrrttoar Beyond Write Write 

with Simple Rules of lint four on on 

Ease. Namtivet. Arithmetic. Rules. Paper. SLttea. 



Present 

when 

Inspeet(*d. 

2,795 



505 



527 



16S 



177 



424 



434 



Here we haye one-JifiA that could read with 
ease ; tme^fiftk that could read simple nar- 
ratives ; one-tixteenih in the first four rules 
o^ arithmetic ; one-^xfeenih beyond the first 
four rules of arithmetic ; orte-gixth writing 
on paper ; and the tame number writing on 
slates* In this enumeration there is no 
mention made of grammar, geography, 
mathematics, history, or the sciences. The 
proportion that could read well is also very 
small, and in writingand arithmetic the num- 
bers fkr below what they ought to have been. 

Of schools in Norfolk visited by Mr. 
Tremenheere in 1841, the Report is not 
more fitvourable than those already given. 
After observing respecting the young, that 
their teachers should *< systematically, ear- 
nestly, and with judgment, inform and 
fortify the minds of their pupils with just 
principles; extend the narrow confines of 
their intelligence ; raise and direct their 
tastes towards pure sources of enjoyment ; 
and attach them to the great truths and 
duties of Christianity, by such a mode of 
teaching as shall recommend itself at once 
to their understanding and to their hearts ;" 
he adds-—*' Icannoi tay that much approach 
it made towards thit point by the exitting 
fcAoo/^."— pp. 430, 431. 

According to the Report of this gentleman, 
many of the middle classes in Norfolk can- 
not write, and some cannot read. His 
words are — "The number and variety of 
incidents related to me from personal inoio- 
Itdge in awry part of Norfolk, forbid a 
doubt that among the farmers and small 
tradesmen the spread of mental cultivation 
of any kind has hitherto made but very 
small progress. Persons well acquainted 
with the class of occupiers stated to me, 
that many were unable to keep any regular 
and systematic accounts. Others stated 
that they were acquainted with many 
fiirmers of considerable substance who could 
not write, and many that could not read. 
Numerous individual instances were com- 
municated to me, by persons whose position 
placed their testimony beyond suspicion. 
A farmer who had been overseer and 
churchvrarden, and who occupied 350 acres, 
denied at a public meeting that a certain 
expression was used in an Act of Parlia- 
ment; when the words were pointed out 
to him it became evident that be could not 
read. At a recent Board of Guardians, 



I one of the large occupiers of the neigh- 
I bourhood signed his name '^. B, Gardn.* 
Of four trustees lately selected to execute 
a deed of trust for property of considerable 
value, three could only sign with a cross. 
An individual renting to the amount of 
100/. a<year, and also engaged in a large 
business, was offered a situation of trust 
and emolument, but could not read or write 
well enough to enable him to undertake 
it. In two of the county towns, one eon- 
teining 2,000, the other 4,000 inhabitants^ 
it was stated to me as a matter of notoriety, 
by individuals having ample means of 
knowing the fact, that several of the leading 
tradesmen, and many of the smaller, could 
not write, and could read only imperfectly.'* 
— p. 464. If the middle classes are in this 
state, what must be the condition of the 
peasantry t 

The Rev. J. Allen, in his Report of 
schools in the county of Derby, visited by 
him in 1841, states, (p. 160,) that of thirt)'- 
six schools twenty-one are in a very im- 
perfect state. His words are — ** There 
remain twenty-one, no one of which could, 
I think, be visited by a person who vras 
anxious that the children of the poor should 
be intelligently taught the most important 
matters, however desirous he might be to 
form a favourable opinion of their manage- 
ment, without great pain.*' Several of the 
schools in this county were well endowed, 
one as high as 270/. per annum. With 
this sum, which from mismanagement had 
now been reduced to 75/. only eleven 
children were receiving an inferior educa- 
tion. " When examined," Mr. Alien ob- 
serves, they *' proved to be very imperfectly 
taught, particularly in -those matters which 
are of most importance." — p. 161. This 
sum was received by the clergyman. 

At another place, he states that the 
"schoolmaster receives from the endow- 
ment 42/. a-year," and that ''there were 
serious considerations of a moral character, 
besides his want of efficiency as a teacher, 
which should exclude him from the station 
he holds." 

*< Of the schoolmasters,'* he adds, " whom 
I saw in Derbyshire, not one m three had 
attended even for a few weeks any kind of 
training-school whatever.*'— p. 192. 

The same gentleman's table of 109 schools 
which he visited as Her Majesty's Inspec- 
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tor, in the counties of Kent, Sussex, Berks, 
Surrey, Yorkshire, Somerset, Devon, &c., 
contains no column for English grammar, 
geography, &c., and nearly one-half of the 
teachers had never been trained for their 
important work. 

In the Report of the Factory Commis- 
sioners it is said, that in one parish in 
Yorkshire, '*with a population of 2,000 
persons, the only instructor of the place, 
besides the mistress of a dame-school, was 
an old cripple, the wise man of the county, 
spoken of with unfeigned reverence by the 
witnesses examined in this neighbourhood, 
and who united the oflSce of schoolmaster 
and fortune-teller." — p. 172. 

In the quotations given above, I have by 
by no means exhausted my sources of in- 
formation, but it is unnecessary to quote 
any more. The facts given speak for them- 
selves, and 'if any one should doubt their 
correctness he has only to inspect the 
county in which he lives and he will find 
ample means of substantiating their accu- 
racy. Such examples give us but a poor 
picture of the intellectual and moral cul- 
tivation of the great body of the people. 

It may be said that there is another side 
to this question, and that the good schools 
ought also to be exhibited. We by no 
means object to this opinion. There are 
many schools in the country in a very pro- 
mising state, but to make selections would 
occupy too much space. Suffice it to 
say, that the Church of England is now 
making very strenuous efforts to obtain 
for the National- schools very efficient mas- 
ters. Messrs. Sinclair, Field, and others, 
have very enlightened views respecting the 
ample secular education that ought to be 
given to peasants and operatives. Many 
of the teachers who have been educated in 
the training-schools of the Church are very 
respectable instructors, and the Inspectors 
have spoken of them in terms of high com- 
mendation. No one can read ** The Minutes 
of the Council on Education," respecting 
the ** Training of Pauper Children,** with • 
out perceiving that the views of their 
founders, as far as secular learning is con- 
cerned, are far in advance of the age. Every- 
one must regret that such liberal opinions 
should be associated with that degree of 
sectarianism which would render many of 
their plans, if carried into effect, the most 
powerful instruments of political and eccle- 
siastical despotism. 

In proof of the efficiency of British schools, 
we might quote page after page. Indeed 
they are so numerous that we cannot give 
them space. Every one who reads the 
annual Reports of that noble Institution for 
the last few years, must hold in his memory 
the most pleasing recollections of the great 
work which it is doing, not only for the 
country but the world. Every year it is 



increasing in efficiency and usefulness. A 
visit to the Borough Road School, for an 
hour or two, will aSford the friend of edu- 
cation one of the richest treats. The Poly- 
technic, the Adelaide Gallery, the Colos- 
seum, the Zoological Gardens, the British 
Museum, and other wonders of the great 
metropolis are highly pleasing and edifying; 
but he who loves his species, and wishes to 
see man raised to his proper rank in society, 
will find nothing more enchanting than the 
Borough Road School. There mind is 
polished, and those who are to polish the 
minds of thousands are receiving that mental 
culture which must make them eminently 
useful as teachers. Still we by no means think 
that this institution has arrived at perfection. 
The office of popular schoolmaster has not 
yet been properly estimatedij^nor have even 
the friends of education, generally speaking, 
raised the standard of qualifications for the 
instructors of youth to anything like what 
ought to be. We shall not approach per- 
fection until we come to the conclusion that 
the teachers of the masses must be, next to 
the ministers of religion, the best-educated 
persons in the world. Still, as things are, we 
may justly affirm that, at the present time, 
there is not in the country a normal school 
more worthy of public confidence than the 
Borough Road. We speak advisedly, and 
with a pretty general view of what the 
Church of England is doing to educate 
masters for National and parochial schools. 
But then the religious training of all these 
teachers is sectarian, is trammelled by the 
catechism, creeds, and forms of the Church, 
and therefore is essentially defective, and 
never can, in the true sense of the word, 
render the instructors or their instructions 
*-* national ; " and all of them, as Mr. Page 
candidly admits, are in danger, if not goaded 
by Dissent, of becoming ** cfry, cold, Hfeieu 
pieces of Church and State formalittf" Why 
should not our schoolmasters be educated at 
the same colleges as our ministers 1 Minis- 
ters and teachers must go hand in hand 
before we can have the millennium, and 
academic association would be a fine intro- 
duction to their future laboiurs. 

In the proper meaning of the term, there 
can be no real education until thought is 
free to expatiate in the world of nature, 
providence, and revelation. Minds that must 
always be swathed in ecclesiastical creeds, 
and kept under the eye of political or priestly 
nursery-maids, are, at their best estate, 
nothing better than intellectual babies. 
They have never learnt to walk, and as lon^ 
as they are in this condition, will never 
be able to go without leading strings. The 
Borough Road Institution knows nothing 
of sectarianism or bigotry. The creed is 
the Bible, and therefore the only creed 
which the Gk>d of heaven thought necessary 
I to put into the hands of his fallen children. 
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By embracing the whole Bible it compre- 
henda all that in Scriptural in any creed, and 
consequently it aeuds forth teachers which 
any denomination may adopt. The Church- 
man may receive the British schoolmaster^ 
because he will teach all that is Scriptural in 
the Prayer Book. The National school- 
master, on the other hand, cannot be receired 
by the Dissenter, because while he may teach 
the Bible, he must teach more than the Bible, 
and compel the children of Dissenters to 
utter what they do not believe, and what is 
absolutely untrue. For any one to say, 
** he had godfathers and godmothers ^ when 
he had none, is as direct an untruth as ever 
was told. The Dissenter who allows his 
child to tell this barefiiced falsehood can 
lay no claim to truth or consistency ; and 
the Churchman who demands such a sacrifice 
of veracity has no right to call himself a 
rttigimu teacher. 

In British schools, when properly con- 
ducted, the education, both secular and 
Biblical, is of the most liberal character. 
We have been at many examinations in 
different parts of the country, and havo 
always been delighted. The tuition has 
included reading, writing, mental arith- 
metic, English grammar, geography, the 
sciences, domestic economy, music, draw- 
ing. Scripture, &c. &c. In fact, there is 
nothing but what can be taught, and taught 
well, on the British system. And, what is 
more pleasing still, I have known all these 
things taught for twopence per week ; so that 
the poor operative could procure for so small 
an amount an efficient education for his 
child. At our last Christmas examination, 
the children exhibited a proficiency of know- 
ledge in these branches of learning which 
far surpassed the acquirements of thousands 
who were then finishing their education at 
costly boarding schools. All present were 
delighted. Fathers and mothers wished 
they were young again, and the aged people 
declared they had never passed so happy an 
evening in their lives. 

But in looking at this picture, we must 
not forget that there are comparatively but 
few British schools in the country, and that 
some of these are not conducted by efficient 
masters who have been trained at the 
Borough Road ; and, therefore, after making 
every allowance for intelligent masters, we 
are compelled, from well-attested fetcts, to 
come to the conclusion, that up to this day 
the majority of our public schools are in 
a very imperfect condition. In many, the 
learning and knowledge are of the most 
meagre character, and that first of all 
sciences, Christianity, is either not taught at 
all, or exhibited in such a way as to leave 
the children quite ignorant of the divine and 
heavenly truths it reveals, and the design of 
their being promulgated among men. 

The remarks above bear chiefly upon day- 



schools, but we must not pass by our 
Sabbath-schools. While some overrate and 
others underrate these institutions, it is the 
duty of the historian and the Christian 
to take them for what they really are. The 
Rev. Thomas Page, in his letter to Lord 
Ashley, evidently underrates their value ; 
and perhaps Mr. Baines*s opinion of their 
usefulness may be rather too high. They 
are, in the best sense of the word, religicu* in- 
stitutions, Mr. Field tells us, and the sentence 
comes with authority through the Bishop 
to whom it was addressed, and the National 
Reports in which it is published, that Sunday- 
schools *'are no part of our eccteaiattiiiti 
tytiem ; " we need not therefore wonder 
that many of the clergy estimate them below 
their worth. To the success of Dissent, we 
have shown that Scriptural knowledge is 
absolutely necessary ; consequently. Sabbath- 
schools are an enentiai part o^ the ecclesi- 
astical operations of all Non-conformists; 
and with some of them, we fear, they have 
been ranked higher than they deserve, by 
being, in too many instances, allowed to be 
a substitute for day-schools. Of course, in 
the general acceptation of the terms, they 
are not Hterary institutions f and yet we 
believe there is nothing that tends so much 
to the promotion of literature and general 
knowledge as the study of the Sacred 
Volume. We grant that many Sunday- 
school teachers have but a very small portion 
of that learning which is desirable for the 
full discharge of their important office ; but 
still, in the truths they teach, and in the 
fervid benevolence, zeal, and devotion of 
spirit which prompt them to this *' labour of 
love,'* we have qualities which are far more 
valuable than all the learning of the schools ; 
and far more efficient in bringing souls 
to Christ. It would be a very poor ex- 
change to substitute the most learned 
scholar, who is experimentally ignorant 
of the Gospel, for the most unlettered of 
our piout Sunday-school teachers. 

Nothing has done so much to call forth 
mind as Sabbath-schools. And this is not to 
be wondered at. The great subject in the 
Bible is the Divine character; and this 
character is proposed for the study, for the 
admiration, the adoration, the confidence, 
and the imitation of all. Toung people 
and children who meditate on the Divine 
perfections as revealed in the Scriptures, 
cannot be unintellectual. Then every other 
truth which the Deity has revealed is, like 
Himself, stupendously great. The creation 
of the world, ; the fall of man ; the deluge ; 
the overthrow of Sodom and Egypt; the 
giving of the law ; the history of the Jews ; 
the incarnation of the Son of God ; His 
miracles; His death; resurrection and as- 
cension; the design of His work; the 
redemption of the world ; the millennium 
death ; the general resurrection of the wicked 
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and the righteous ; the last judgment ; hea* 
Ten, hell, and eternity; are all great sub- 
jects, and cannot be contemplated without 
giving to thought an Infinite range. We 
therefore not unfrequently find persons who, 
though on other subjects unlearned and 
illiterate, yet exhibit no small amount of 
spiritual wisdom and intelligence. And 
this is not marrellous, if we reflect that the 
Bible has been their school-book and God 
their teacher. 

Besides, the study of the Sacred Volume 
has not unfrequently led to other studies. 
I haTe known numbers who bare lived to 
be above twenty before they have had many 
advantages of acquiring knowledge ; but as 
soon as they have been prevailed upon to 
peruse the Sacred Volume, they have imme- 
diately begun to cultivate their minds by 
the arquisitipn of general knowledge, and 
nothing has had more influence in stimu- 
lating them to self- improvement than the 
office of sabbath-school teaching. I have 
seen a whole body of Sunday-school teachers 
meeting once or twice a^week for mutual 
improvement. Reading, writing, mental 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, 
philosophy, mathematics, Latin, Greek, and 
even Hebrew, have been attended to, more 
or less by some, or by all the teachers. For 
a few years past, in visiting different parts 
of the country, I have been particularly 
struck with the thirst for general knowledge 
which exists among the young people, and 
particularly among Sunday-school teachers. 
In almost every congregation, these are the 
most active, the most intelligent, and pious 
of the assembly. Sunday-schools have more 
than anything else shown the necessity of 
day-schools, and the teachers and children 
have been the most active to forward such a 
work. When I proposed to build a British 
school, the first encouragement I had was, 
the promise of 50/. to be raised by the 
teachers and children of our Sunday-schooL 
These institutions, then, if not literary in- 
stitutions, have been, without exception, 
the greatest handmaids of literature. One 
might fill page after page with tlie names 
of great minds whose intellects were first 
quickened in Sunday-schools. Some of 
the most distinguished ministers and mis- 
sionaries had their mental and moral cha- 
racters formed in these sacred seminaries. 

But the moral and spiritual fruits of 
Sunday-schools are still more abundant. 
In them, many thousands have been ** bom 
again.^ We have reason to believe that the 
reformation commenced by Whitfield and 
Wesley would long before this have be- 
come almost a dead letter, but that so 
many thousand Sabbath-school teachers 
have been clothed with the mantle and 
imbibed the spirit of these eminent saints. 
If a census of Church members were to 
be taken at the present time, we believe 



that the majority would be found to bd the 
fruit of Sunday-schools. But for tibies6 
schools of the prophets,~-for in them more 
than in any other seminaries, the prophets 
have been allowed to speak for themselves, 
-—but for these schools of the prophets, our 
Bible, Missionary and Tract Societies would 
have languished. In a word, we owe to 
them no small degree of that moral renova- 
tion which during the last fifty yean has 
made so much progress towards the dawn 
of the millennium. Let any one look at 
the state of the people in this country, when 
Sunday-schools were first opened, and mark 
the difference between that day and this, 
and he must exclaim, ** What has God 
wrought!" Myriads are now in glory, 
myriads are on the road to glory, and 
myriads are exerting every power to attract 
others to the cross, who were first ** bap- 
tized with the Holy Ghost and with fire" 
in the Sabbath-school. 

But while well-attested facts allow us to 
say thus much concerning these nurseries 
for the Church, we must not forget that 
they have been overrated and abused. Not 
a few have thought that a child instructed 
in the Sunday-school for about two houre 
on the Sabbath, was receiving all the know- 
ledge necessary for operatives and peasants. 
In thousands of instances, they have been 
substituted for day-schools. Parents and 
masters have appeased their consciences for 
robbing the young of daily tuition, by the 
thought that they allowed them to go to 
the Sabbath-school ; and not a few ungodly 
schoolmasters, have satisfied themselves for 
neglecting to give religious instruction on 
the week-day, that Sunday-school teachers 
would make up for this deficiency. Thus 
they have been made substitutes both for 
secular and religious instruction on any 
other day but the Sunday. It is awful to 
reflect, that institutions capable of so much 
good should have been so grossly abused. 
The poor children have been robbed of their 
school hours during the week, and have 
been told that they should be compensated 
on the Sabbath; and then when Sunday 
has come, they have been informed that it 
was wicked to obtain secular learning on 
that day. Could there be a more crafty 
device for depriving the people of that 
worldly information which is their birth- 
right, and without which tliey cannot fulfil 
their duties as citizens. We fully agree in 
the sentiment that the Sabbath is a holy 
day, and that it should be sanctified by our 
abstaining from worldly callings and de-> 
voting ourselves to religious exercises ; but 
then why promise the young knowledge on 
that day which we hold it to be unlawful to 
give them? In some places we find that the 
Sunday is devoted to teaching writing, 
arithmetic, &c. ; and thus God's Sabbath is 
profaned, and the souls of the children left 
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ignorant of the Gospel, because the cupidity 
of parents, masters and others, will not 
spare the hours in the week necessary for 
theif instruction. 

Th» religious character of these institu- 
tioas 19 also greatly abused. Because Scrip- 
tural knowledge is given on the Sabbath, 
therefore there are some thousands who 
neglect it altogether on the week-day. Pa< 
rents, la too many instances, delegate their 
duties to Sunday-school teachers; and 
schoolmasters, in not a few cases, entirely 
absolve themselres from all obligation to 
make their pupils wise unto salvation, by 
.throwing the onus of this work on parents, 
ministers^ Sunday-achool teachers and othera. 
Religious instruction, they say, is to be 
givea on the Sabbath day. Some have 
made such advances in spiritual sophistry, 
that they stand aghast at the idea of mixing 
secular and religious learning together! 
The two must not be taught on the same 
day, nor even in the same place. Hence 
an impression is left on the minds of thou- 
sands, that they are to be secular beings for 
six days and religious on the seventh ; that 
they are to be good people in the church, 
and worldly when out of it. What a de- 
ception is this, and how many have been 
destroyed by itt Man is to be religious 
every day and in every place. The Sabbath 
is intended to relieve the body from toil, 
and to give especial leisure for studing God's 
Word, and for attending more especially to 
works of devotion and mercy ; but then the 
spiritual exercises of the Sabbath were never 
intended to be a substitute for piety and 
morality during the week. We are to be in 
** the fear of the Lord all the day long." 
** Not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
■erring the Lord," is the direction of Scrip- 
ture. Our **■ merchandize and hire " should 
be "holiness to the Lord,'* and ''whether 
we eat, or drink, or whatever we do, we 
must do all to the glory of God." To banish 
religion from the world during the week is 
to make ourselves heathens for six days and 
pretended Christians for one day in seven. 

The day school master, then, ought to be 
a religious teacher. All the lessons he gives 
are good or evil, and have a bearing on 
eternity. He is moulding a character for 
heaven or perdition. All that he teaches 
can be brought, without any violence, to 
bear on the elucidation of God's Word. 
Reading, writing, and arithmetic are exer- 
cises intimately connected with the well- 
bekig of man, and afibrd immense facilities 
for uadershmding the works and Word of 
Jehovah. Geography, astronomy, mathema* 
tics, history, science, bear most harmoniously 
on the illustration of Scripture ; the cultiva- 
tion and refinement of his intellectual nature ; 
the happiness of man; the full expansion 
of the soul, and the consummation of God's 
plans of mercy. Hence our day-schools must 



become religious institutions, and their 
teachers highly intellectual and spiritual 
persons. Parents also must feel it to be 
their duty to "walk within their houses 
with a perfect heart," to be patterns and 
teachers of Christian truth, and thus fellow- 
labourers with the day and Sunday-school 
teacher. 

How little these obligations have been 
attended to, the history of the past affords 
the most melancholy proofs. Sunday-schools 
have been adopted as the means of enabling 
parents and schoolmasters to be religious 
by proxy ; and therefore the evangelical 
education of the people has been most cul- 
pably neglected. Were it not for the om- 
nipotence of the truth that has been thus 
imperfectly taught, and the omnipotence of 
the Spirit who has blessed the labours of 
pious Sabbath^school teachers, nothing would 
have been done. The means we have 
adopted to raise up a religious population 
have been so meagre> and the abuse of those 
means so glaring, that we may justly stand 
amazed at that mercy which has so con- 
descendingly smiled on such feeble endea- 
voure. Still mercy has been mixed with 
judgment. Our converts have been com- 
paratively few. The mass of the people are 
still in ** the gall of bitterness and bond of 
iniquity;*^ and they are in this state because 
we have not been faithful to our steward- 
ship. Had our schools and teachers been 
as well-informed, as intellectual and pious 
as they ought to have been, and had our 
instructions, both on the week-day and 
Sabbath, been as religious as the Bible 
demands, then we should have seen all the 
people yielding the most grateful and cheer- 
ful obedience to the Son of God. 

What then must we say of Sabbath- 
schools? Why, that, notwithstanding every 
defect, they have done wonders, have 
effected ten thousand times more than we 
have had any right to expect. Many of the 
teachers have not been profound scholars, 
some probably very unfit for their work, 
the schools themselves have been made to 
minister to the avarice and neglect of 
parents, masters, and others ; and yet, 
"through the mercy of our God upon us," 
they have in fifty years given a greater 
impetus to the advancement of civilization 
and pure Christianity than had been wit- 
nessed for centuries ; and they have effected 
this because they have been brought to 
bear so powerfully upon the intellectual and 
religious cultivation of the minds of the 
masses. They have been the pioneers of 
universal education, and given it that up- 
ward direction which shall elevate the whole 
human family to communion with the skies, 
and assimilate earth to heaven. 

The very sectarianism, which many have 
so deeply bewailed, has been highly fa- 
vourable to the cultivation of our intellectual 
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and moral powers. Where there is no 
opposition of creed, thought hecomes almost 
stagnant. This is the case in all countries 
where religious Uherty is unknown. What 
an inert mass of formalism many of the 
national churches on the continent pre- 
sent to our Tiew ! The people seem little 
more than a race of religious automata ; 
and we should have been in the same state 
but for our denominationalism. Every sect 
among us demands freedom of thought, and 
is compelled to allow to others what each 
one asks for itself. 

" Hanc veniam petimusque damuiqa* viciwim." 

Now without liberty of thought there can 
be no real education: hence a nation of 
sects are to some extent a nation of teachers. 
And then, liberty involyes in it charity. 
We bear with each other, and regard con- 
scientious principle with respect, however 
much it may be opposed to our own views. 
The malignity of parties is more than coun- 
terbalanced by that Christian amiability 
which gives the right hand of fellowship to 
every believer in the Lord Jesus, whatever 
may be the peculiarities of his creed. Each 
sect has its Sunday-school and its own 
articles of faith, and yet we have our Sun' 
daySchool Union, We have freedom of 
thought, difference of opinion, and Chris- 
tian love beautifully blended into one 
body, and like the bow that encircles the 
clouds, the diversity of colour adds to the 
loveliness of the scene. Our Sabbath- 
schools, therefore, have been schools of 
emancipated thought, schools of liberty, 
and schools of charity, and to them our 
country is indebted to no small portion of 
her eminence among the nations. 

In this view of the present state of educa- 
tion in the country, we have seen much to 
encourage and very much to deplore. Many 
of our schools have little claim to be ac- 
counted seminaries of thought or religion ; 
so that if we come to the conclusion that 
one-tenth of the population is under daily 
instruction, we must also admit that not one" 
half of this one-tenth is receiving anything 
like a proper intellectual or religious educa- 
tion. Sunday-schools also, are still very 
imperfect, and are little more than half as 
numerous as they ought to be. In the 
multitudes badly educated, or not taught at 
all, in any of our schools, we have a mass of 
ignorance and depravity quite sufficient to 
supply the melancholy picture drawn by the 
Factory Commissioners. But whether this 
demands the interference of Government 
is a question to be glanced at by-and-bye. 
Certain it is, that Christian benevolence 
has not as yet exhausted itself; and in 
- many places, on the testimony of the Com- 
missioners themselves, nothing was done, 
because Christian philanthropy had done 
nothing. 



YI. On thb Time allowed vob 
Education. 

Education is so much connected with 
time, that this chapter would be very imper- 
fect without a few observations on this 
subject. It is an old saying, that ^ there is 
no royal road to learning.'* The mind, like 
the oak and the cedar, must haYe a due 
proportion of years to arrive at maturity. 
Who would think of perfecting a cedar in a 
hot-house, and of doing so in a few months ? 
There are some things that you cannot force, 
but must yield to nature. Who ever dreamt 
that by any mode of feeding, the infiant 
might become a giant in the same time that 
a horse or a bullock would acquire their 
proper bulk. The body of man is one of the 
slowest of animated beings in arriving at 
its full stature, and his mind is still more 
tedious. 

*' Reason's progreaaive iiwtiact is complete. 
Swift instinct leaps, slow r«*«son feebly dimbs. 
Brutes soon their zenith reach ; their little all 
Flows in at once : in ages they no more 
Conld know, or do, or covet, or e^joy. 
Were man to live coeval witii the sun. 
The patriarch pupil would be learning still. 
And dying, leave bis lesson half un-leamt." 

This then is the immortal being, with a 
capacity little inferior to angels, and des- 
tined by the Father of Spirits to be increasing 
in knowledge for ever and ever, — this is the 
Divine principle which we propose to educate 
at a dame-school in a few months, or at a 
parochial>school of little higher advantages. 
We sometimes have heard it spoken of as a 
wonder, that such a youth should be igno- 
rant or wicked, seeing so much trouble has 
been taken with his education ; and presently 
the great fact has come out, that he has 
spent a whole year at a boarding-school ! or 
perhaps he may have been a few months 
longer at a National or British, or some other 
school! I have often heard parents speak 
of it with the utmost complacency, that they 
were going to give their sons or daughters 
*'a year's echooling** Reading, writing, 
arithmetic, various other branches of secular 
knowledge, and the whole duties of a citisen 
and a Christian, are all to be taught in a 
much shorter time than is absolutely neces- 
sary to enable a youth to write a good hand. 

This question of time has never as yet been 
fully considered, and as a consequence, few 
of the youth, even of respectable parents, 
have had anytibing like space enough allowed 
to inform their minds and mature their 
principles. A ship committed to the winds 
and waves, without compass, rudder, or pilot, 
is not a bad emblem of tiie generality of 
youth, when they are first launched upon 
society ; they have no settled opinions, and 
considering their age and their education, it 
is a pity they should have any. They have 
not been ** brought up in the nurture and 
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admonition of the Lord ;** and perhaps on 
almost every subject they have been mis- 
informed or led into error. Besides, the time 
allowed for the completion of their training 
has been so short that the amount of know- 
ledge acquired must be scanty indeed. There 
is nothing the scholar wants so much as time. 
His days are never long enough; and yet the 
closest student, after having spent years in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and trespassed 
much upon the hours of rest, finds at the 
close of his life, that his acquirements are 
few, and learns with pain, that the utmost 
range of mind on earth is very limited, and 
that death is gain, if it ushers him into a 
state where thought will be unfettered and 
knowledge boundless. Now if the philoso- 
pher and historian lament that the longest 
life allows them to obtain but an imperfect 
store of those truths which are so valuable to 
man, what a desert must that mind be which 
has only been favoured with a few weeks or 
months to perfect itself in knowledge ! H ow 
little the boys and girls of our day know of 
history, of science, or religion ! Had every 
moment of their existence been spent in 
study, yet they have only lived a few years, 
and therefore at best, cannot know much ; 
but when we take into account that many 
of them have had but few means of acquiring 
any correct information, we need not wonder 
at the ignorance which everywhere scourges 
the land. 

Then, as hinted above, we have reason to 
believe that the mind does not arrive at its 
full vigour so soon as the body, and therefore 
what must be the intellectual and moral 
condition of those who have had not more 
than one year's schooling 1 'Ihe mental 
powers have not had time to arrive at 
maturity ; the capacity has not been allowed 
to expand ; and, consequently, under the 
most favourable circumstances for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, there has not been 
grasp of intellect enough to embrace but a 
very few facts. At twenty, or even thirty, 
our range of observation has been very 
circumscribed, and our ability to draw 
lessons of wisdom from what we have heard 
and seen, but very imperfect. Not a few 
at the meridian of their days only see ** men 
as trees walking,*' and consequently the 
minds of children must be very immature. 
'* When I was a child," says the Apostle, 
" I spake as a child, I understood as a child, 
I thought (tX»yt{»fitnft reasoned) as a child ;" 
and the infantile condition of which he 
speaks is the common lot of humanity. 
There is an old proverb, that ^* We cannot 
put old heads on young shoulders." In the 
verse just quoted, Paul tells us, that when 
he became ''a man he put away childish 
things ;" intimating that manhood must be 
obtained before there can be maturity of 
mind. Xenophon, in his Cyropsdia, states, 
that among the Persians, the children were 



not considered youths until they were sixteen 
or seventeen years old, • and they were not 
deemed rtXuM, finithed or matured, imtil 
they were twenttf-teveny and their education 
lasted until that age. The Jewish priests 
were not admitted to their office until they 
were thirty ; and the obvious design of this 
seeming delay was to give time for the mind 
to perfect itself. Even our blessed Lord did 
not commence his public labours until he 
was thirty. In him, probably there was as 
great a degree of intellectual precocity as 
the world ever saw; for we find him at 
twelve years astonishing the doctors by 
his questions, and *' all that heard him 
were amazed at his understanding and his 
answers." Here was early genius well cul- 
tivated, for "He increased in wisdom and 
in stature," and yet his public ministry was 
delayed until his thirtieth year. 

Xenophon informs us that the aged men, 
the men who had received the first-rate edu- 
cation, and who were persons of experience, 
were the educators of the children in Persia, 
so that the rising generation had the best 
teachers the country could afford, and were 
at the same time kept at school until all 
their faculties were matured. There is 
reason to believe that this education was 
confined to the rich and the noble, for they 
did not, in those days, dream of elevating 
the masses ; still the nict shows that they felt 
that the mind could not be perfected in 
knowledge unless a sufficient number of 
years were allowed. 

How different is the case with us. How 
few wealthy parents but grudge the time 
spent in training their offspring. We seem to 
desire steam power and railroads for every- 
thing, and hurry education onward at such 
a rate, that nothing is done as it ought to be. 
Truth is viewed like a landscape from the 
window of a steam carriage at its swiftest 
speed. The majority of youths that leave 
our best schools come forth into society with 
only a smattering of knowledge ; and as for 
the poor, one year at a dame-school has 
often been considered quite enough to fit 
them for all the duties of their station. 
The only reason for this sacrifice of mind is 
our love of wealth. The golden image that 
Nebuchadnezzar set up has more devout 
worshippers now than in the plains of Dura, 
and in our devotion to mammon we immo- 
late on its altar the intellects and morals 
of the heirs of heaven. 

In the Reports of the Factory and Agri- 
cultural Commissioners, we have facts upon 
facts respecting the early age at which 
children are torn from school and sent to 
work, and we are sorry to say that some 
of the witnesses, who ought to have known 
better, approve of this most cruel of all 
cruelty. We will now give a few quota- 
tions ; and first from the Agricultural Com- 
missioners. In the evidence stated in these 
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Reports, we have such sentences as the 
following : — " My three boys that are out at 
work went out at uine yearn old." — p. 91. 
** What age do they begin work 1 Several I 
have known in place at seven years of aye,** 
— p. 99. *' In almost every parish in this 
part of the country there is a parochial 
school, and children are in many of them 
taught writing and arithmetic, in addition to 
reading ; but, un/ortunaie/yf j'utl as children 
yet into the way of learning something, they 
are apprenticed^ which of course puis an end to 
schooling. After apprenticeship the moral 
education of a child is almost entirely put 
a slop to, as is also his religious instruction, 
except in few cases." — p. 100. "When 
there is a family, probably the children are 
not so well attended to as if the mother were 
at home. The eldest daughter perhaps is 
kept at home (who might be at school) 
to look after the younger children. Perhaps 
at hay-time the work may tend to a little 
immorality ; the uwmen ihfn get cider, more 
than is proper, which may excite them, and 
lead to misconduct.'' — p. 101. Here, then, 
is no schooling for the elder and younger 
children, and a bad school for their mothers. 
** I think that it (apprenticeship) is the best 
system that can be adopted for children out 
of the labouring class, and that the earlier 
the apprenticeship begins the better. I 
think that in the majority of cases, seven 
years old would be better than nine* If the 
children are not put out until nine, there 
are two years during which they escape 
from under their parents' eyes, even where 
their parents are well-behaved people, and 
are running about without much looking 
after, and acquiring bad habits.'* — ^p. 103. 
This is the testimony of a surgeon of South- 
ampton, and shows, that after ** seven years 
old, there is neither school nor parental dis- 
cipline. Will the reader, if he has a child 
seven years old, just look at him, and think 
what would be the probable consequence of 
his finishing his education at seven years 
old, and being then apprenticed to a farm 
labourer^ which a witness, quoted above, 
says, **" of course puts an end to all schooling. ^^ 
*' Boys are employed after nine years of age 
(by me and some others) at \s, Qd. per week, 
with a quart qf cider per day,** — p. 106. *' I 
was first put out at at six years old to a place 
to fetch cows, water, &c. I was afterwards, 
between seven and eight, apprenticed." — 
p. 108. ** I am forty-one i I cannot read or 
write. I was apprenticed when I was nine 
years old ; we have six children ; my eldest 
apprenticed when nine. I think it was a 
good thing for young boys and maidens to 
be apprenticed, now they are not brought up 
to learn anything." — p. 109. The testimony 
just given is that of a mother. ** I am forty-* 
two ; am a farm labourer ; I was apprenticed 
soon after I was nine years old. There was 
a day-school) a charity-school, at Whitfllone. 



I went there before I was apprenticed, hot 
not afterwards. Apprentices cannot go t^ 
school. There was a Sunday-school to which 
I went before 1 was apprenticed, and con- 
tinued to go about six months afterwards^ 
but J was obliged to give it up ; I had to attend 
cattle. On Sunday nights we had to say^ 
catechism, and read the Testament. I WM 
confirmed whilst I was an apprentice. What 
I learned ut school 1 kept up by reading to 
my master. I can now read a plain chapter 
in the Testament, i think my place was a 
very good one. 1 don't think other places 
in general were so good.'' — pp. 111,112* 
This man, it seems, was a kind of *' rara 
avis in terris,** an intellectual and moral 
prodigy. He had been a/ school when youngt 
bad had a good place, had been taught hit 
catechism, had read the Testament, been con' 
frmedj and kept up his learning, and the result 
of all was, that at the age of forty-two hi 
could read a plain chapter in the Testament !! 
His description of his wife, &c. is too Arca- 
dian to be omitted . " My wife always Works 
in the fields ; she does stone-picking« weed- 
ing, apple -picking ; she binds corn; she 
cannot reap, she is not strong enough ; she 
has done potato-digging, but not now. I 
should think driving plough too hard work for 
women, but I have seen them do it ; I think 
it is too hard work for young boys. Women 
always get half men's wages ; 8«. per day for 
everything i and a quart of cider.*^ This mail 
had six children^ the eldest twelve years 
old. 

The following is the testimony of a married 
woman in Exeter. ** I am forty-oae ;fears 
old. I was apprenticed between eight and 
nine. When I was an apprentice I got up as 
early as half past two, three, four, or fioCi to 
get cows in, feed them, milk them, and look 
after the pigs. I then had break&st, and 
afterwards went into the fields. In the 
fields I used to drive the plough, pick stones, 
weed, pull turnips when snow was lying 
about, sow corn, dig potatoes, hoe turnips, 
and reap ; I did everything that boys did ; 
muster made me do ererylhing. I took a pride 
to it, when I used to reap, to keep up with 
the men. My mistress was a very bad 
temper; when bad tempered she treated 
me very ill ; she beat me very much ; she* 
would throw me on the ground, hold me by the 
earSf kneel upon me, and use me very ill. I 
used to scream. This has happened sevetai 
times a week. 1 have not been free from 90te% 
from one week to another. / have etili 
marks upon me from hicks. At other times 
she treated me pretty well. P^hen she was 
violent we had not enough to eat My master 
beat me, and I went home to my father's 
house. My father was afraid to let me step a* 
he might be summoned, as I was an apprentice. 
My brother took me to C bed worth, about 
sixteen miles off, to prevent my going to 
bridewell i I then got a place." — ^pp. 112, 
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113. She wu mxken when she ran away. 
She adds, ** There were many bad places in 
the same parish ; people used to dread the 
time when the children were to go out.*' 

Another labourer's wife in Exeter, says, 
'* I am thirty yean old. I have been mariied 
aeven ^eari, I went to a farm-house at 
seven. I was bound at nine yean old. At the 
beginning part of my time I was employ* 
ed in out-door work^ in all kinds of work, 
leading horses to plough, dropping potatoes, 
hay-making, harvesting, pulling turnipsi 
feeding cattle, feeding pigs," &c. — p. 113. 

At a meeting of a committee held in 
Exeter, January 3, 1843, to enquire into the 
law relating to compulsory apprenticeship, 
the following gentlemen were present; — 
John Sillifant, Jun., Esq., in the chair ; the 
Hon. Newton Fellowes, M.P. ; Sir John 
T. B. Duckworth, Bart ; George Sydenham 
Eursdon, Esq. ; J. Buller Yarde Buller, 
Esq. ; Henry Studdy, Esq. ; C. P. Hamlyn, 
Esq. ; Joseph Chichester, Esq. ; J. H. 
Furse, Esq. ; the Rev. Robert Tanner. These 
gentlemen came to the following, among 
other, conclusions : — " The age at which 
children are at present liable to be bound, 
and at which the apprenticeship expires, 
occupied muck of the attention of your com- 
mittee, and it has been their anxious desire 
to ascertain the most favourable time for the 
conmumcement and termination of the service. 
In respect of boys, your committee are of 
opinion that the a^ie of nine needs no aitera- 
iion for the commencement of the service ; 
but in the case of girls, whose natural con- 
stitution IB less able to bear hardship and 
fatigue at the same age, it seems most de- 
sirable that they should not be placed out 
until they have attained the age of ten. In 
their case, therefore, your committee would 
suggest* that the year from nine to tea might 
be well employed in placing the child, ai 
the parish charge^ in a school at which she 
might be instructed in sewing, knitting, with 
the various branches of moral and reiigious 
instruction, wherever there might be an 
opportunity for so doing. Such a course 
would render the female apprentice more 
valuable in her future place, and she would 
be better able to bear the exposure incident 
at certain seasons to the necessary avocations 
of fiirm service.*' — pp. U3— 116. 

This paragraph is a very marvellous one ; 
it suggests to us a great many thoughts. It 
would appear that these girls have no instruc- 
tion until they are nine; then their parents 
cannot afford to pay for any ; if they go to 
school, they must be paid for by the parish ; 
in the exuberance of their liberality, these 
gentlemen would give them one whole year's 
schooling, that during that time they might 
learn ** sewing and knitting^ eutd the various 
branches ^ uutral and rehgious instruction.*' 
But they intimate that it was not always easy 
to do so, for they add, ** wherever there might 



be an opportunity for to doing;** plainly show- 
ing that in some places either the school, 
the teacher, or perhaps the immense outlay, 
would be wanting. They also imply, that 
there are '* exposures at certain seasons in the 
necessary avocations of farm service,* and that 
one year's tuition in sewing, hnitting, and the 
various branches of moral and religious train- 
if^fff given to an infant (for she can be called 
no better) between the tender age of nine and 
ten years old, *'' will better enable her to bear 
the exposure incident" to her future calling. 
But with all their benevolence they could 
not allow the apprenticeship to be deferred 
longer than the ninth year for boys and the 
tenth for girls, so that at those ages their 
education must be consummated ! What a 
mockery of humanity, charity, and religion 
is there in all this ! Why could not these 
boys and girls be kept at school, as in Prus- 
sia or America, until their fifteenth year f 
For no other reason but that extortionate 
rents impoverish the tenant, beggar the la- 
bourer, and doom the peasant's children to 
ignorance, hardship, and immorality. 

The following is the testimony of another 
surgeon :• — <* Children of both sexes commence 
frequently at seven years old by keeping birds 
from the com fields, and whilst so engaged, 
will frequently kindle fires, and instanced 
are not wanting of their having been severe- 
ly and fatally 6i«m/."— p. 132. 

A mother of six children, in Norfolk, says, 
'* ^y yif'^ can't read; nor boys: 1 a very little ; 
My htsband can't. The children here go out 
so early that there can't be any schooling. 
There are many go out at six." — p. 275. The 
ages of her daughters were 17, 15, 6 ; of her 
sons, 19, 10, 4 : and yet none of them could 
read. What if the Commissioners had ques- 
tioned them a little on philology, geography, 
and divinity) We fear that the answers 
would not have been more learned than 
those elicited by the Factory Commissioners. 
But no questions on these topics were pro- 
posed to the uneducated hosts in the rural 
districts, or if asked, the Commissioners 
have not thought good to publish the replies 
that were given. 

The same mother continues : ** My child- 
ren's hands are so blistered pulling turnips, 
that I have been obliged to tie them up 
every night this winter." — ^p. 276. 

A girl, aged 19, says, ** Walked seven miles 
to Barton ; got breakfast as we went along ; 
got to work at nine or half-past, as soon as 
we got there ; had no rest in the middle of 
the day at all. We walked home. Children 
of the ages of four, five, and ^ix work in the 
gangs. Girls and boys earn 3c^. Ad. &c.*'— 
p. 27«. 

John Todd, overseer of a gang, states, 
** Children of seven years old earn Sflf. a-day. 
I believe that, owing to the gang system, /O 
out of every 100 girls are very imprudent 
girls^prostitutes." — p. 276. 
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Samuel Peeling, labourer, in Norfolk. ** I 
have a daughter turned eleven; she has work- 
ed two years in the gang. It's a very bad 
school for manners ; it has ruined many a 
girl. My girl went Jioe tniies yesterday to 
her work, tumiping ; she walked ; had a 
piece of bread before she went ; she set off 
between seyen and eight o'clock ; she did 
not stop work in the middle of the day ; ate 
nothing till she left off; she came home be- 
tween three and four o'clock. Their walks 
are worse than their work. She is sometimes 
so tired she can*t eat no victuals when she 
comes home." — p. 277. It seems that the 
gang system is carried on to a very great 
extent in Norfolk. 

The following testimony is from a Rev. 
gentleman in Yorkshire. ** At what ages do 
the children here go to worki From six 
years. What do they learn before they go 
to work! — do they keep it up, or is it for- 
gotten 1 Forgotten : but very tittle learnt be 
fore going out.** — p. 319. 

The quotations given above have been 
almost taken at random. I find, in looking 
over the pages I had marked, I have a great 
number more of a similar character. The 
Report ought to be read by every one who 
takes an interest in the welfare of his species. 
The testimonies I have adduced are not the 
worst. All are agreed respecting the earlg 
ages at which children are sent to the fields ; 
and though in some cases we are told that 
they don't go to work regularly until they 
are thirteen, yet it is almost immediately ad- 
mitted by the very same witnesses, that as 
soon as any work is offered, the children are 
immediately taken from schooL Indeed, all 
the persons examined agree that the school 
is deserted the moment employment can be 
obtained. 

I ought perhaps to have said, that the 
Agricultural Reports, from which I have 
quoted, embrace the counties of Wilts, Dor- 
set, Devon, and Somerset ; of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex ; of Suffolk, Norfolk, and Lin- 
coln ; and of Yorkshire and Northumber- 
land : and they give a sad picture of the 
agricultural districts, both as to physical 
comfort, intellectual neglect, and moral cha- 
racter ; and yet we are certain that in these 
Reports the half is not told. 

It would be improper to end these quota- 
tions without adding the following remarks 
from two of the Commissioners. 

Mr. Yaughan, who visited the counties 
of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, says : *'' While 
boys are found in good schools, to whom the 
simple rules of arithmetic are fiuniliar at 
nine or ten, it is a rare thing to meet with a 
working lad of fifteen who is moderately 
versed in them. Many of that age, who 
have professed an attendance on National or 
other schools for /uw, three, or four gearh* 
earlier in life, are ignorant of the merest 
elements. The religiem insiruciion Imparted 



in earlier years, seems often to meet with a 
fate similar to that of the arithmetic, though 
not the same. What is lost in arithmetic is 
purely and absolutely forgotten ; but the 
doctrinal truths of religion, and such few 
historical facts as they necessarily imply, 
pass away differently. The ideas themselves, 
as of a much more complicated nature thau 
those of arithmetic, remain in part and are 
lost in part. Where, therefore, the ear has 
forgotten the exact form of words in which 
the truth was conveyed, all is error and 
distortion. The impressions are suflSciently 
obliterated to lose their meaning, yet remain 
so as to be capable of some kind of combina- 
tion which is effected by guess-work. The 
ignorance of arithmetic forgotten, is igno' 
ranee ; the ignorance of religious troth for- 
gotten, is confusion and error. In both cases 
the salt of knowledge has lost its savour, and 
indeed its form : in one, however, it has eva- 
poratedi in the other, it has effloresced into 
shapes often painfully grotesque**'' — p. 158. 

Without exactly subscribing to all the 
philosophy of this passage, we cannot but 
perceive that it contains an admission, that 
at present, even among those who have been 
at National and other schools for three or 
four years, secular learning "ewqHtraies^* 
before the children arrive at fifteen; and 
religious knowledge assumes a *' grotesque" 
form. And Mr. Yaughan states, that it *< is 
a rare thing,^ in agricultural districts^ to find 
any other result of the present mode of edu- 
cating the peasantry. 

The remarks of Sir F. H. Doyle, on the 
counties of Yorkshire and Northumberland, 
deserve especial attention. ** It is very dis- 
creditable,*' he says, " to the country that so 
large a proportion of its inhabitants should be 
lef^ as they are left, in profound ignortmce, 
llie simple fact, that in a large majority of 
cases the question How is what the child- 
ren learn in youth kept up afterwards V had 
to be evaded, or answered by ringing change 
upon, * / am afraid I must say it is generally 
forgotten,* needs no comment The word 
education must in such cases be taken to 
mean really little more than a certain amount 
of physical deterioration incurred by wastina 
time in crowded and unwholesome rooms. * 
After intimating that ^* infant schools** are 
on the increase, and that ** night schools " — 
where a few, a very few of the grown-up 
labourers struggle gallantly with the diffi- 
culties of their position, and endeavour to 
maintain what they have learned "—are also 
increasing, he adds, ** But generally speaking^ 
what the children of the poor learn is worth 
little to them, and, as such, is thrown aside and 
rapidly forgotten. Without undervaluing it 
(education) in the proper sense of the word, 
a question may arise whether * reading made 
easy,* bad writing, and worse arithmetic^ are 
the best preparations for a labourer's life ; 
whether boys can help thinking no more of 
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mnch which they are mipposed to learn as 
toon as they find it irreleyant to their actual 
condition. If education does not quicken 
the faculties, it leaTes its intellectual object 
unaccomplished. With reference to the 
degree in which out-door labour interferes 
with this (mere book) education, the ques- 
tion is easily answered. Sckooif as might be 
•apposed, it inooriably tacr^ficed to Vfcrk, If 
a farmer has, eptnfor one day^ a pig or a cow 
to ke^p from ^raying^ away goet a boy from 
ki$ books to tend the ammttl. In tkit retpect 
cme school is just HkeaUthe rtst:*^-^, 292. 

Here we have several \ery remarkable 
admissions respecting education in agricul- 
tural districts. The instruction is *^ gene- 
*^^y forgotten /** *< physical deterioration is 
incurred by waging time in vnwholesome 
rooms f *• what is learnt is worth Httle, and, 
as such, is thrown aside and rapidly forgot" 
ten;" ** easy readit^, bad writing^ and worse 
arithmetic^ include the utmost range of rural 
tuition : *' school is inoariabfy sacrificed to 
work /• ** even if a pig or cow goes astray^ 
MO'jr goes the boy fhtm his books to tend the 
ammal;" thus showing how much more 
value is set upon pigs or cows than upon 
man. Our Lord said ** How much better is 
a man than a sheep ! " These formers say 
*' How much better is a sheep than a man V* 
And to save a sheep, a hog, or a cow from 
straying, they doom the immortal minds 
of their vassals to wander in ignorance, 
immorality, and irreligion. The ancient 
Egyptians and our modem Hindoos esteem 
the brute creation at a higher rate than the 
human race, and the latter were and still 
are doomed to perdition in the service of 
' the former. Brutes are still worshipped of 
not a few who call themselves Christians; 
and on the altars of these gods, hecatombs 
of souls are annually offered. Is there no 
manufacturing Lord Ashley who will bring 
this matter before the nation t The Re- 
port of the Agricultural Commissioners 
would afford materials for a twelve-hours' 
speech, pregnant with facts that would make 
the hair of every man's head stand on end ; 
and would demonstrate that we have more 
fear of being overrun by hordes of ^ ynttUored 
savaged* from the rural than from the manu' 
faeturing districts. Are the Dissenters also 
totally unrepresented in the House, so that 
there is no one to tell what thev have done 
to ameliorate this degradation of the people t 
The Commissioners have nearly passed them 
by. No statistics of their schools have yet 
been submitted to the GoTemment. 'Tis 
true the petitions against Sir James Graham's 
bUl had a voice ; but then, though it para, 
lysed that unholy effort, it was not rightly 
interpreted nor clearly understood. In speak- 
ing to children, whether of a smaller or larger 
growth, we must speak plainly, or we may 
as well not speak at all ; and we should re- 
member that no intellecu are more childish 



or obtuse than those which are blinded by 
partiality and sectarian zeal. 

We have often heard of late of **b€td 
husbandry y^ but the worst husbandry in agri- 
cultural districts is the husbandry of mind ; 
in fact, to this may be traced all the other 
errors and faults of agriculture. It is mind 
that does everything in our world. Human 
deeds of every form and kind, are only the 
visible representations of invisible thought, 
and the one as exactly corresponds to the 
other as the wax to the seal. All the defects 
of husbandry are the defects of mind ; but 
how can mind be right unless educated in the 
right way 1 There is, perhaps, more science 
and philosophy connected with agricultural 
pursuits than with any other branch of 
human industry, and nothing more is re- 
quisite to perfect the peasant and his calling 
than that these should be distinctly and 
fully taught. If the landlord knew his 
proper interest, instead of supposing that he 
cannot afford to have the children on his 
estates educated, he would feel that he can- 
not afford to have them left in ignorance, 
and that it is far more to his profit to have a 
fine race of intellectual and moral labourers 
than to have a fine breed of animals. 
Hitherto beasts have been the especial favour- 
ites of these gentlemen, and they have 
wasted on brutes what would have educated 
the world. Let them only make man the 
object of their regard, and bestow as much 
care on his physical, intellectual, and 
moral tuition as they have upon animals, 
and they shall have every farthing they 
spend, with the richest interest. The worst 
speculation in the world is, to neglect, to 
degrade, and to enslave man. It has been 
tried for centuries, and has always proved a 
loss. On the contrary, nothing has ever 
been attended with so many temporal and 
spiritual advantages as the cultivation of the 
mental and moral powers of the human 
mind. It is true that little comparatively 
has formerly been done, but what has been 
effected has yielded fruits sufficient to war- 
rant the most sanguine expectations of the 
good, both physical and moral, that must 
flow from the due education and consequent 
elevation of our operatives and peasantry ; 
and agriculture and agricultural districts and 
pursuits present greater facilities than any 
other branch of industry for uniting in- 
dustrial, scientific, intellectual, moral and 
religious instruction together. 

The preceding quotations have shown 
that in the rural districts there has not only 
been the want of proper schools, but also 
that the time allotted has afforded no oppor- 
tunity for the proper instruction of the rising 
generation. Humanity has been outraged 
in the hard toil to which women have been 
doomed, and the early field labour to which 
boys and girls in their infancy have been 
driven ; and Christianity has been set at 
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nought by the ignorance and irreligion in 
which the peasantry have been nursed. We 
now turn to the "Report of the Factory 
Commissioners," and there also we shall 
find, that to allow sufficient time for the due 
cultivation of the mind and morals of the 
young has as yet been scarcely attended to. 
That there are more schools, and better 
schools, in the factory, than in the rural dis- 
tricts, cannot admit of a doubt; but what 
use are the best schools and the most efficient 
masters, if the children are torn away from 
them before they have acquired any solid 
knowledge or fixed evangelical principles. 
To expose the hot-house plant to the frosts 
of winter, and yet expect that it will grow 
and flourish, would be not more irrational 
than to place the mind in an intellectual and 
moral atmosphere for a few months, and 
then introduce it to those withering in- 
fluences, which are adapted for nothing so 
much as to 

" Repress its noble rage. 

And freeze the genial current of the soul." 

Respecting the mines, the Commissioners 
say — ** Children are taken into them as early 
as fwr yean of age, sometimes five, and 
between five and «tx, not unfrequently be- 
tween six and aeveriy and often from seven to 
eighty while from eight to nine is the ordinary 
age at which employment in these mines 
commences. That in several districts /rma/^ 
children begin to work in these mines at the 
same early age as the males ; some of them 
are bound apprentices until they are ttoeniy- 
one,'* and thus are doomed to these dungeons 
during the most important years for the ac- 
quisition of knowledge ; that when they have 
" full employment, the regular hours of work 
for children and young persons are rarely less 
than eleyen, more often they are twelve ; in 
some districts they are thirteen, and in one they 
are generally ybMr/eeM and uptoards** — p. 1. 

These poor children, thus early deprived 
of the proper hours for daily tuition, are 
many of them too tired for eyening schools, 
or even for the Sunday-school. 

"Thomas Straw, aged seven^ Ilkiston, 
Derbyshire, says, they won't let him sleep in 
the pit or stand still; he feels very tired 
when he comes out ; gets bis tea and goes 
to bed ; feels tired and sleepy on a Sunday 
morning ; would rather be in bed than go 
to school." John Hawkins, aged eighty 
" is tired, and glad to get home ; never wants 
to play." Thomas Moult, aged mite, «*they 
want no play, but go home to bed as soon 
as they can," 

William Hawley, schoolmaster, Ilkiston, 
" has certainly perceived those children who 
work in the pits much more dull and stupid 
than others, both at school and at chapel : 
it is his opinion children are sent to work at 
the pits too young, and it is decidedly too 
long for children to work from six to eight ; 
he has often to complain of the collier child- 



ren's bad attendance on Sunday momloga, 
and the reply generally is, they were so tired 
they overslept themselves." 

Isaac Knowbottom, schoolmaster, « hat 
observed boys who have been brought up 
in the free school, and afterwards worked in 
a pit and attended a Sunday-school, read 
much worse than they formerly did, appear 
duller and more tired than other boy8« 
although equally as willing to learn." Wil- 
liam BLobinson, Sunday-school teacher, ** has 
taught the class where the principal fvart of 
the collier boys are ; finds them duller and 
more tired than other boys ; has often seen 
even the bigger boys £Ul to sleep, and is 
sure they are not so quick as the frame-work 
knitting boys ; they baye told him, excepting 
on a Sunday, they are months without seeing 
daylight."— pp. 34, 37, 38. 

Of children employed in the machine laca 
manufacture it is said — *' Many mothers have 
told witness their hearts ache to send their 
children to work at such an earig age and 
/or such lung hours. Children entering upon 
the course described at the early age of 
eight, and often as early a«/oi«r years of age» 
and for years never being in bed before ten, 
must suffer in their constitution and develop- 
ment. The employment of these children 
is such, that they haye neither opportunity 
of haying exercise, nor access to the free 
air.'' — ^p. 133. *' It is cemsnon for them to begin 
at the very early age of six, seven, and eight** 
— p 135. 

Of the coal and iron mines, Lancashire, 
it is stated — *' There are a few schools for 
children up to about ten years of age, which 
are frequented by the children of those who 
are among the best off, the most provident and 
most intelligent of the labouring c/aMe«."~p.l63. 

Some of the schools, it seems, are only 
such in name. ** To show the light in whi<^ 
such things are here regarded, yonder house 
at the comer has under it a cellar, and in 
that cellar is kept the school for the enor- 
mous factory on the other side." <* There 
are some evening-schools, including one at 
the Lyceum, to which a small proportion of 
the young people resort; but the mass of 
the labouring population in this town and 
neighbourhood look to the Sundag'schooi 9M 
the great source of instruction."— p. 163. 

Wolverhampton. — The witness examined 
« considers the instructions which the child- 
ren who come to his school receive ar« 
lost, because theg are tciJken awagjust as their 
intellects are beginning to develop : they are 
always taken away at the ages of eight and 
nine, and sometimes as early as seven ; the 
instructor has no chance."-— p. 205. In the 
west of Scotland things are nearly the same. 
** Hence the universal complaint of school- 
masters, that they are deprived of the child- 
ren at an age too early to be able to make 
any satisfactory progress." — p. 215, 

it would be easy to fill page after page 
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with tncli statements as these, respecting 
the eariy age at which children are taken 
from school and sent to work ; hut prohahiy 
these are sufficient They may he easily 
confirmed hy any one who will only inspect 
the district in which he liyes. The scene is 
nearly the same throughout erery part of 
the country. And not only the labouring 
population but the middle classes are yery 
parsimonious respecting the lime they allow 
for the schooling of their offiipring. Almost 
eyerywhere schoolmasters and schoolmis- 
tresses are expected to work miracles by 
communicating that instraction in a few 
months which would require i^etMrt to be 
imparted in an efficient manner, so as to giye 
yigour to the mind. It seems also that our 
Parliament, both the Commons and Lords, 
haye no yery enlarged ideas as to the time 
that should be allowed for the education of 
the young ; for in the ^ Mines and Collieries 
BUI" of 1842 it was enacted, that "no 
person is in future to be apprenticed under 
ten yeare of age** We are no advocates for 
much legislation on these points. Were 
religious teachers to do their duty, the eyil 
would yery soon be corrected by parents 
and masters, without the interyention of 
Goyemment ; but we refer to the Act for 
the purpose of showing that the greatest 
assembly in the land haye not any yery 
liberal yiews on this topic. The bill of Sir 
James Graham allowed ehUdren to be sent 
to the factory at eight, provided they could 
haye a few hours' instruction per day. 
Nothing, as we haye stated aboye, requires 
so much care and so much /one as the culti- 
yation of the human mind, and yet nothing 
has hitherto been so imperfectly and so 
hastily done. What shall we think of the 
ability of children of eight years old to 
acquire knowledge, after being six hours 
worked in a factory, or of the recklessness 
which allows mere infants to be incarcerated, 
tffter they are ten yeare oU, in the gloom of a 
eoal pit 1 What will the education be worth 
whidi is carried on under such circum- 
stances, and completed at so early an aget 
Children stored with all requisite knowledge 
before they are ten, must be such literary 
and religious prodigies as the world has 
Beyer yet seen. But the thing is a &rce ; 
and not only the nation but the Church 
allows itself to be beguiled by the mere 
names of schools and schoolmasters, with- 
out reflecting that the education which is 
eompleted so early will be almost as eariy 
forgotten. 

From what has been said In this chapter, 
we pereeiye that edncation among us is in a 
yery imperfect state. The proportion at 
school is far less than it ought to be ; more 
than half of the teachers are unfit for their 
office; and then the ti$me allowed is so 
short» as to preyent anything from being 
thoroughly taught ; and Uierefore there is an 



immense work for the philanthropist and the 
Christian to perform in awakening public 
attention to the subject, and demanding for 
the young the full enjoyment of their edu- 
cational rights. 

It might haye been expected, that I should 
here have dwelt on the connection between 
crime and ignorance, but I shall reserye my 
remarks on that subject for the next chapter. 
In looking at the state of education in other 
nations, we shall see that crime may greatly 
abound in countries fsLt more advanced in 
mere reading and writing, &c. than we are, 
and therefore that something more than eyen 
the higher branches of secular learning, and 
the most exact conformity to State creeds 
and forms of prayer, are necessary to make 
a nation morsl, religious, and free. 



CHAPTER VI. 

state of Education in other Countries ; GSovemment 
Schools and Centralisation; Continental Educa- 
tion too much extoll«'d in this Country. 1. Prus- 
sian Kducatioa. 2. Education in France. 3. Cen- 
tralisation. 4. Switserland. 6. Norway. 6. Other 
Conttnentul'States. 7< Reading. Writing. &c. not a 
proof of Education. 8. Crime and Creed. 9. Edu- 
cation in America. 10. Ireland and Scotland. 

HAyiNG taken a brief survey of the state 
of education in our own country, it may 
not be unprofitable to direct our attention 
to other nations. We are created to derive 
instruction from eyerything, and the failings 
as well as the excellencies of others are 
intended to benefit us. If our neighbours 
on the continent have arrived at perfection 
in the system of tuition they have adopted, 
we may do well to follow them : or if there is 
anything in their plans superior to our own, 
we ought to accept them with gratitude; 
but if on investigation we^ find that not- 
withstanding all the pomp with which the 
State education of other countries has been 
marshalled before us, still every one of them 
is yitiated with the most fatal inherent 
defects, then we ought not to allow our- 
selyes to be misled by the outward glare of 
what is really and essentially so very cor- 
rupt. It is necessary to enquire into this 
subject, because it has been fashionable for 
some time past to make a parade of the 
instruction giyen to the people in other 
countries. Continental schools have been 
applauded with unqualified eulogy, and our 
own coimtry has been represented as in a 
state of semi-barbarism. We think that 
there are facts sufficient to prove, that with 
all its defects, yet real education is after 
all in a more healthy state in England than 
in any other nation of Europe. It may be 
a startling fact, but still it is true, that the 
real improyement of the masses in this 
I country is at least a century in advance of 
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wbat it is in Frutsia and France. We grant 
that operatives and peasants in those states 
may, in many classes, know more of gram- 
mar, geography, mathematics, drawing, &c., 
than the labouring classes among us, and 
yet, in the best sense of the word, the 
people in England are in a higher state of 
civilization. We must judge of the real 
value of instruction by its moral effecU upon 
the conduct of the people. A man may 
have a large store of knowledge in his head, 
and yet have a very bad heart. One of the 
most learned and most wicked spirits in the 
jiniverse is the Prince of Darkness. Hence 
a single good thought quickened into a 
principle of action will produce a better 
citizen than all the science and creeds in the 
world, if unconnected with morality. When 
we find schoolmasters and policemen in- 
crease in an equal ratio, we cannot say much 
for the piety of the people. In Prussia you 
have more Government functionaries to look 
after the people and keep them from going 
wrong than you have schoolmasters to put 
them in the right way; and yet in the 
former country especially, there is little lack 
of public teachers. Now the Inspectors of 
our schools, although not at all partial to 
Dissent, have shown that in Cornwall, 
through the labours of the Methodists and 
others, the office of magistrate and constable 
is, in some places, a sinecure. The Cornish- 
man knows perhaps little of 'geography, of 
grammar, &c., and yet he can take care of 
himtelf; while the Prussian operative, with 
all his stores of knowledge, must be super- 
intended by a policeman. We leave others 
to judge which of the two, the man who 
can, or the man who cannot govern himself, 
is the semi-barbarian. The fact that our 
people, in spite of their ignorance, can be 
trusted to go from place to place without a 
passport, speaks more in favour of their 
civilization than all the learning of France 
and Germany put together. Civilization 
must be judged of not by a man's ability to 
work the globes or measure cubes and 
triangles, but by his power to take care of 
himself. A man may be able, by means of 
mental arithmetic, to raise nine to its nine- 
teenth power; may trace the history of 
every nation to its origin; have all the 
prayers and catechisms of the State Church 
at his tongue's end ; and may have all the 
politeness of a master of assemblies ; but 
yet if he must be watched by the ** gfnt- 
ifarmes" he can can lay no claim to the 
title of an educated man. How far the 
much-vaunted Government schemes of edu- 
cation on the continent may have succeeded 
in producing a really enlightened and moral 
people, we will now endeavour to ascertain. 
We will first glance at Prussia. In a 
table given above we showed that the pro- 
portion at school in that kingdom is about 
one-fix/A. The population in 1837 was 



14,098,126, the sixth of this number would 
be 2,349,687. There ought to be one-fovrih 
at school ; and in some of the states of 
America we find almost ont'ihird receiving 
instruction; and in Saxony, Bohemia, and 
Switzerland, there are nearly ont-fifih; so 
that Prussia has not so large a number at 
school as some other states, and therefore, 
even as regards numbers, she is defective. 
The fourth of her population would be 
3,524,531, and subtracting from this sum 
the proportion which she has at school, we 
have left 1,174,854 who ought to be re- 
ceiving instruction, but are not. This is 
rather a large number to be passed by. 

We are told, by one of the most philoso- 
phical observers of the day, Mr. lAing, in 
his " Notes of a Traveller" that •« the edur 
cational system of Prussia is admirable — 
admirable as a machinery, by which schools, 
schoolmasters, superintendence of them, 
checks, rewards, both for the taught and the 
teachers, and in a word, education — that word 
being taken in the meaning of the meemt of 
conveying certain very useful acquirements 
to every class of society, and to every capa> 
city of individuals — are diffused over the 
country, and by law brought into operation 
upon every human being in it." — p. 164. 

It seems that this system of education is 
forced upon the people under pain of im- 
prisonment Mr. Laing says — ^ I asked 
an intelligent Prussian what could be done 
if a parent refused to send his child to 
school ? He told me he had lately been at 
the police office, when a man was brought 
in for not sending his girl to schooL She 
could not read, though advanced to the age 
to be confirmed. The man said bis girl 
was earning her bread at a manufactory 
which he named, and he could not Tnninfain 
her at schooL He was asked why he did 
not send her to the evening school esta- 
blished for such cases, and held after work- 
ing hours, or to the Sunday-schools. He 
said his wife had a large family of young 
children, and his girl had to keep them 
when she came from work, while her mother 
was washing for them, and doing other 
needful work, which she could not do with 
a child in her arms. The man was told 
that he would be eommitied to pruon, if he 
and his wife did not send their girl to 
school.'' — p. 165. 

Here then we have schools, ** odmirtAie 
tchools,'' for teaching reading, writing, arith- V 
metic, &c., and the people compelled to send 
their children. The means are appropriate, 
but the end kept in view is to enslave rather 
than raise the masses to their proper rank. 
Our author observes, that ** great statesmen 
and politicians, especially of the military and 
nobiiitj, are very apt to mistake the perfec- 
tion of the meang for the perfection of the 
end," The education in Prussia is not worth 
the price paid for it ; and that price, Mr. 
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lAing tells HB, ii ««the interference with 
men as free moral agents, the sabstitution of 
Goyernment enactments and saperintend- 
ence in the most sacred domestic affairs for 
self-guidance by conscience, good principle, 
and common sense, — ^the reduction, in short, 
of the population of a country to the social 
condition of a soldiery off duty, roaming 
about their parade-ground under the eye and 
at the call of their superior, wiihout free 
agenof or a Menu of moral rnpotititniiiy. 
Moral effects in society can only be pro- 
duced by moral influences. We may drill 
boys into reading and writing machines, but 
this is not education. The almost mechanical 
operations of reading, writing, and reckon- 
ing, are unquestionably most yaluable ac- 
quirements — but they are not education; 
they are the meam only, not the end-^th^ 
tools, not the work in the education of man. 
We are too ready in Britain to consider 
them aa tooit which wiii work of thewue/ves ; 
that if the labouring man is taught to read 
the Bible, he becomes necessarily a moral) 
religious man ; that to read is to think. This 
confounding of the means with the end is 
practically a great error. We tee no such 
^ecit from the acquisition of much higher 
branches of school education^ and by those far 
above the sodai position of the labouring man. 
Reading and writing are acquirements yery 
widely diffused in Paris, in Italy, in Austria, 
in Prussia, and Sweden ; but the people are 
not Mora/, nor religious, nor entighimed^ nor 
free, because they possess the means. If 
the ultimate otfect of all education and know- 
/edge be to raise man to the feeling of his own 



moral worth, to a seme of his rfsponsibiliiy to 
hts Creator and to his conscience for every act, 
to the dignity of a reflecting, telt-gutding, 
virtuous, religious member of society, then the 
Prussian educational system is a failure. It 
is only a training from childhood in the con- 
yentional discipline and submission of mind 
which the State exacts from its subjects. It 
is no/ a training or edttcation which has raised, 
but which has lowered the humem character. 
This system of interference and intrusion 
into the inmost domestic relations of the 
people — ^this educational drill of eyery family 
by State means and machinery, supersedes 
parental tuition. It is a fact not to be 
denied, that the Prussian population is at 
this day, when the fruits of this educational 
system may be appreciated in the genera- 
tion of the adults, in a remarkably demo- 
ralized condition,** — p. 166. 

After stating that female yirtue is one of 
the best tests by which to judge of a nation's 
morality, this obseirant writer asks, <* Will 
any trayeller, will any Prussian say, that this 
index-yirtue of the moral condition of a 
people is not lower in Prussia than in 
almost any part of £urope V* He tells us, 
that in 1837 there were 2,983,146 females 
in that country, between the ages of sixteen 
Kadforty^ve, and that of these one in eyery 
seveHly'flve had been the mother of an ille- 
gitimate child. This would giye one to 
eyery 382 of the entire population. In 
England the proportion of illegitimate child- 
ren for the year 1830 was one in 693. The 
numbers are as follows : — 



Fbpulalioii. 

Prussia, 1837 . • . 14,096,125 
£nghmd and Wales, 1830 13,894,574 



me^timate 

Children. 

39,501 

20,039 



Proponion. 

1 in 382 
1 in 693 



Hence we see that this particular crime 
which whereyer it abounds must, from the 
amaxing influence of woman, demoralise 
the whole of society, was nearly double 
in Prussia what it was in England; and 
Mr. Laing also tells us, that thU yice most 
abounds among the middle classes, where it 
is least preyalent among us. We boast that 
in England a good female education almost 
in eyery instance prevents any yiolation of 
the rules of propriety. Were all the cases 
mentioned aboye thoroughly inyestigated, 
we query whether it could be found that a 
single female among our countrywomen, 
who had receiyed a proper education, had 
been led astray ; but in Prussia, the females, 
who haye receiyed the best training that the 
Church and State propose to giye, and who 
haye been instructed in schools held up as 
a pattern to all Europe, are the most guilty: 
We grant that our peasantry are not so well 
TersMl in reading, writing, &c., as the people 
in Prussia ; and that of course, in these re- 
spects they can bear no comparison with the 



middle classes in that country ; and yet the 
daughters of our ignorant labourers and 
operatiyes are far more moral than the 
educated women in the middle ranks in 
Prussia. Literature is good, but morality 
is better ; and if we must choose between 
the two, by all means giye us the latter ; 
for we would much rather haye our rough, 
unlettered peasantry, than the educated, but 
immoral inhabitants of any of the conti- 
nental states. 

According to Prince Puckler Muskau, 
himself a Prussian, there are other particu- 
lars in which his nation is below ours. For 
he has stated, ** in one of his late publi- 
cations (Siidoslicher Bildersaal, drei theil, 
1841), * that the character of the Prussians 
for honesty stands far lower than that of any 
other of the German populations.' He 
giyes no statistical data for his opinions, but 
as a Prussian, he would scarcely come to 
such a conclusion, if it were not generally 
belieyed in Germany." — Laing* p. 167. 

In England, notwithstanding all that has 
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been said to tbe contrary, we belieye tbere 
is a general dislike to pauperism, and espe- 
cially in proportion as the people are edu- 
cated. We find among many of our un- 
lettered operatives a deep-seated horror at 
the thought of having to live by charity. In 
fact, no individual who has the least particle 
of self-respect, can wish to live on sinecures, 
unearned pensions, parish pay, or the reve- 
nues of a beggar. The feeling of dependence 
on the bounty of others has the most de- 
grading effect on the human heart ; hence it 
has generally been found, that those who 
doom themselves to this condition are of 
the most abject character. But we are told 
that in Prussia it is not uncommon to find 
the student at the universities actually beg- 
ging on the highway. " In Germany," says 
Mr. Laing, ** within half a mile of the Uni- 
versity of Bonn, on a Sunday evening, when 
all the town was abroad v^alking, I have 
seen a student in tolerably good clothes, his 
tobacco-pipe in his mouth, be^ng, with his 
hat off, on the public road, running after 
passengers and carriages, soliciting charity, 
and looking very sulky when refused ; and 
the young man in full health, and with 
clothes on his back that would sell for 
enough to keep him for a week. This is no 
uncommon occurrence on the German roads. 
Every traveller on the roads around Heid- 
elberg, Bonn, and other university towns of 
Germany, must have frequently and daily 
witnessed this debasement of mind among 
youth," ** Did it ever happen to a traveller 
taking a walk in the neighbourhood of Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, Dublin, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, Aberdeen, St. Andrews, or any of the 
universities in the United States, to be 
accosted by a stout, able-bodied, well-enough 
dressed student, begging, with cap in hand, 
from passengers on the high roadt Ten 
thousand to one, no man alive ever witnessed 
such debasement of mind among the youth 
of those countries, educated or not educa- 
ted. The lad would sell his clothes, work, 
enlist, starve, drown, hang, but beg he would 
not."— p. 170. 

'* This want of sensibility to shame, or 
public opinion, or to personal dignity, is 
a defect of character produced entirely by 
the system of Government interference in all 
education and in all human action. It is an 
example of its moral working upon society. 
It is not from moral worth, character, or con- 
duct in their prwaie relatums,hui from Govern- 
ment, from educational, military, or civil 
functionaries, that the studying class have, 
in every stage in life, to seek advancement. 
The generous feelings, impulses, and motives 
of youth are smothered under the servile 
institutions of the Government, by which all 
meant of living in any of the libera/ pro/et- 
tions, or even in the ordinary hranchet of in- 
duttrjf, are to obtained only by Government 
Hctnee, appointmenly and/ovovr, not by moral I 



worth, merit, and exertion gairnng the fubUc 
ettimation. Morally they are the slaves of 
enslaved minds. Compultorf education, com' 
fnUsory religion, eompuleory mOitary eervice, 
and the finger of Government interfering in 
all action and opinion, and leaving nothing 
to free will and uncontroled individual judg- 
ment^ produce youths well-educated, as it is 
called, because they can read, write, sing, 
are well dressed, well drilled, and able- 
bodied ; but whose te&etgefuhl (self-respect), 
whose moral sense has not been educated, 
raised, and cultivated, even to the extent 
of making them feel debased or degraded 
at running, cap in hand, beg^ng at the side 
of carriages on the highway." — ^p. 171. 

It seems that one chief object of the 
Prussian system of education is to produce 
a nation of paupers. By the centndization 
of everything in the hands of the Govern- 
ment, almost every individual is in a state of 
entire civil dependence. He can do nothing 
without a licence. By the refined cruelty of 
modem despotism, he must be a civil and 
political pauper, or be starved to death. 
Hence the Government is always beset with 
the most importunate beggars. <*In 1834, 
for every 100 church or school institutions 
to be filled up in the Prussian dominions, 
there were 262 candidates, qualified by 
studies at the universities ; for every 100 
juridical situations, 256 candidates ; for 
every 100 medical, 196 candidates." 

The infantile state of the minds of these 
educated people is evinced by the import- 
ance they attach ** to rank, office, and con- 
ventional distinction ; " and the Government 
cultivates this childish spirit by ''the pro- 
fusion of orders, stars, crosses, ribands, and 
empty titles,** which it showers upon them. 
'* Every third man that you meet in the 
street has a label in his button-hole telling 
all the world, ' I am a knight, look at me.* ** 
<< The German ties his bit of red riband even 
to the button -hole of his dressing>gown ; 
the merchant goes to his counting-house, the 
apothecary to the barber's shop to be shaved, 
the professor to his lecture-room, in crosses 
and ribands, as if they were going to the 
levee of the sovereign." — p. 172. 

The inhabitants seem too much degraded 
to perceive that among them distinction is 
too common to be any distinction at all ; 
and that the means of obtaining it are such 
as would make any really educated people 
blush. Not a man can enjoy any of these 
honours (rather stigmas) until he has de- 
stroyed his self-respect, and sold himself to 
be a slave. Besides, he who ties all his re- 
spectability to his button- hole is a poor 
pitiable being, without any intelleetnal or 
moral worth ; and yet to produce this de- 
graded spirit, is one of the chief objects and 
results of the far famed system of Prussian 
education. In the worst sense of the word, 
the nation is reduced to the lowest degrm- 
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dation ; for he who owes his rei pectability to 
a ribuid, a star, a cross, or even a coronet, 
or a crown, is the most indigent of all 
paupers. 

The fact that the whole male population 
of Prussia is educated in the art of war, and 
that the nation is a nation of soldiers, is 
a proof that both liberty and humanity are 
little studied by these belligerent citisens. 
Liberty is unknown in the army, and is 
allowed by all to be incompatible with mili- 
tary discipline, and as a consequence there 
is no free man in Prussia. Then a nation 
trained to the work of bloodshed and 
slaughter, ready to ayeng^ itself for every 
supposed injury, and waiting to procure for 
itself fame by sweeping its enemies unpre- 
pared into eternity, can lay no claim to 
eiyilisation, in the proper sense of the word. 
And the suspicion which has prompted it to 
cultiTste this malignant spirit shows that it 
looks upon its neighbours as hordes of bar- 
barians, whose propensity to plunder and 
blood can only be kept in abeyance by the 
dread of the sword. These citizen warriors 
also always stand ready to do the bidding of 
the GoTemment on their own brethren. In 
1834, when Bei^r, the pastor of Hermanns- 
dorf, in Silesia, and others, refused the new 
Church seirice prescribed by the king, the 
miiitary was sent to cure their heterc^oxy, 
and each recusant peasant was punished by 
haying ten or twelve soldiers quartered in his 
house. The persons who enjoin such cruelty, 
and the tools who sell themselves to trample 
liberty and conscience under foot, can lay 
little claim to the name of education. 

When the late king died *< 2,966 mdi- 
9idmalt suffering for their religious or 
political opinions, were pardoned. They 
had been torn from their families and 
homes, imprisoned, condemned, banished, 
because they presumed to remind their 
sovereign of the natural and constitutional 
rights of the people, and of the ro^eU 
promise to restore those natural rights to a 
representation in the legislature — a promise 
given in the hour of need, and broken in 
the hour of prosperity." The common 
citixen who acted thus treacherously and 
cruelly would be shunned by his species, 
but Prussia may thus trample on her own 
children, and stand ready to trample 
upon others, and yel^ bebeid up to Europe 
as a pattern of what can be effected by 
Government schools! 

The immense number of Government 
functionaries necessary to keep the people 
from going astray, and the care vnth which 
the press is guarded, demonstrate that the 
Prussians are not an educated people. Well- 
edoeated citisens could go from place to 
place without a passport; might be al- 
lowed to move about freely vvithout the 
superintendence of a policeman ; and to 
lead what books and newspapers they 



please. In England and America men can 
do these things without any danger to the 
common weal. But the Prussians are still, 
it seems, in a state of imbecility as regards 
mind, and in a state of barbarism as regards 
morals. For he who does not know how to 
think for himself, and cannot be trusted 
with his own liberty without injuring him- 
self or injuring others, is either an infant, 
an idiot, or a savage. Before we can say 
one word in favour of Prussian education 
we must see the people liberated, that we 
may know how they will act if left to them- 
selves to exercise their own free agency. 

There is nothing in which the dignity of a 
people shows itself to greater advantage than 
in religious fidelity. Of all martyrs, those 
who have died for the truth have been the 
noblest ; and even when the creed has been 
an erroneous one, we have admired the con- 
stancy of its advocates, though we may have 
known their sentiments to be wrong. But 
while Christian fortitude is admired by all, 
there is nothing so despicable as ecclesias- 
tical subserviency. We presume that the 
yicar of Bray never had an admirer. The 
Nonconformists in former years, and the 
ministers and people of the Free Church of 
Scotland in our own day, whether their 
sentiments be approved or not, have, in the 
stand they made for their principles, erected 
for themselves an imperishable monument. 
But in Prussia attachment to any one stand- 
ard of doctrines rather than to another seems 
to be almost unknown ; for in 1817, when at 
the command of the king the new Church 
service was introduced in all the Protestant 
places of worship, '^ out of 8,950 congre- 
gations, 7,750 are said to have acquiesced, 
and to have adopted the new ritual." 
People whose minds are reduced to this 
state of mental and moral obsequiousness, 
have been injured rather than benefited by 
their national education. In Prussia, the 
psalms they shall sing, the prayers that shall 
be repeated, the text to be preached from on 
particular days, and the length of the ser- 
mon, are all fixed by royal authority, and 
both people and priests tamely submit. 
Like parrots they are willing to articulate 
what prayers the State may teach, and to 
keep both praying, singing, and preaching 
within the prescribed limits of " one hour." 
To worship God anywhere but in a church 
was prohibited, and made criminal in Prus- 
sia by an edictal law, dated the 9th of March, 
1834, and yet we find only about 600 per- 
sons leaving this ungodly land that Uiey 
might enjoy the freedom of worship. 

** If to read, write, cipher, and sing, be 
education, the Prussian subject is an edu- 
cated man ;" but, ** if to reason, judge, and 
act as an independent free agent, in the reli- 
gious, moral, and social relations of man to 
his Creator and to his fellow-men, be that 
exercise of the mental powers which alone 
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deserTes the name of education^ then, is the 
Prussian subject a mere drum-boy in educa- 
tion, compared to one of the unlettered 
population of a free country." The Prussian 
Govemment enforces education, and yet 
denies the use and exercise of it *' in the 
duties of men as social, moral, religious, 
thinking, self-acting beings. This is the 
Government of functionarism and despotism 
united, turning the education of the people, 
and the means of living of a great body of 
functionaries placed over them, into a ma- 
chinery for its own support.** — Laing, pp. 
232, 233. 

As France has frequently been held up 
of late as a pattern of GoTernmental wisdom 
in her normal schools, and system of na- 
tional instruction, it is important that we 
should endeavour to ascertain what is her 
real educational condition. Much light is 
thrown on this subject by Mr. Laing, in his 
'* Notes of a Traveller," and especiidly in a 
late Work by an unknown author, entitled 
'* France, her Governmenieiif AdminUtrativej 
and Social Orgamzation, exposed and cofui' 
dered, in it* Principle*, in its Working^ and in 
its Besttlts** From this latter publication, 
we will now adduce a few facts. 

Here we have the same system of central- 
ization and despotism that we found in 
Prussia. Education being employed to en- 
slave the people, and in fact to accomplish, 
under the refined names of schools and 
learning, what in darker ages and by barba- 
rian rulers was effected solely by physical 
or brute force. The. tyrants of old, and in 
some foreign nations now, give their sub- 
jects the alternative of slavery or death ; but 
not a few modern despots educate their people 
to be slave* ; and both religion and secular 
knowledge are doomed to perform all the 
vile drudgery which formerly was effcted by 
arms, tortures, 'dungeons, and executions. 
Tyranny is now under the form represented 
in the book of Revelation : il has the *' horns 
ofalamb** but it speaks ** as a dragon,''* For 
many years it was imagined that despotism 
and education were incompatible ; and in our 
own country, not thirty years ago, it was 
stoutly maintained, that neither the Throne 
nor Christianity would be safe if the people 
were taught to read. But thanks to Prussia 
and other continental states, the delusion 
has been dispelled. It is now well ascer- 
tained, that of all the instruments that have 
ever been invented by political or eccle- 
siastical ** craftsmen'* to enslave the people, 
national education can be made the most 
effective. To this discovery, we owe Lord 
Ashley*s motions, and the Bills of Sir James 
Graham. 

*' IngenuaB didicisse fideliter artea 

Emollit mores, nee sinit esse feros,** 

is now become an axiom in despotism ; and 
it is almost universally allowed that the 



schoolmasters of modem times can far more^ 
effectually and permanently tame the people' 
into voluntary slavery than either the police- 
man, the soldier, the gaoler, or the exe* 
cutioner. Physical bonds are always galling, 
and he who is chafed by them wlU, if pos- 
sible, burst his fetters ; but the intellectual 
and moral slave is lost for ever. The world 
is actually, at this day, more threatened by 
systems of national education, than it has 
ever been by any other form that tyranny has 
assumed. Let these plans succeed elsewhere, 
as in Prussia and France, and liberty will 
be entombed without the least prospect of 
a resurrection. Education is the hope of the 
world ; but make this genius of universal 
emancipation the slave of tyrants, and no- 
thing remains but the blackness of despair. 
Polished despotism and civilised servility 
are the direst curses that can visit the earth. 
Where these exist and reign, liberty, morals, 
and religion must of necessity expire. The 
French were originally called Franks, because 
of the spirit of freedom that was predominant 
among them. Charlemagne and others, how- 
ever fond of absolute power, were in some 
degree controled by the manly and indepen- 
dent minds of their followers. General and 
chieftains, in those days, knew that if they 
infringed on the liberties of those whom they 
commanded or led, not only their power but 
their personal safety was in danger ; but in 
our day the people have had the State school- 
master among them, and he has reduced them 
to the most abject obsequiousness. A bold, 
courageous, independent spirit now would 
be as great a prodigy as a learned soldier in 
the dark ages. That these sentiments are 
well authenticated, the following fiicts will 
demonstrate. 

The Imperial Decrees of France in 1806, 
1808, and 1811, organized the Imperial Uni- 
versity in that spirit of despotism so charac- 
teristic of their author, Napoleon. These 
decrees continued in force during the Resto- 
ration, the only change being the substitntion 
of clerical for military direction. *< Since 
the Revolution of July, M. Guizot, who has 
been twice minister for that department, 
has introduced another alteration, and the 
bigotry of the Restoration is now transformed 
into an absolute doctrinarian servilism.'* 

** The minister, or, as he is styled, the 
* Grand Master,* has a general staff of eight 
councillors and fourteen general inspectors." 
•* The University is divided into twenty-seven 
academies : at the head of each of these is 
a rector, with two, three, or four inspectors ; 
and besides these, there are eighty-seTen 
inspectors of primary schools." 

** The instruction is divided into four 
classes : the primary schools, where reading, 
writing, and arithmetic are taught ; the 
secondary schools, where the pupils learn the 
elements of Latin and Greek ; and such 
schools are established in every chief town 
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of arrondisMfiHeHit ; the rotfai eoUeget, wbere 
the study of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and of mathematics is finished ; and the 
academic schools, for what they call * etudes 
tttpenettret," preparatory to taking a degree." 
**" The academic schools have five focalties, 
the beiles ieitreM, the sciences, law* theology, 
and medicine. The faculty of medicine is 
established in three academies only, the 
fitculty of theology in eight, and that of law 
m nine.*' <• At the head of all the schools 
it the normal wdtool of Paris, where young 
men, haying completed the course of their 
studies in the royal colleges, and ^wishing to 
enter upon the career of public instruction, 
receiye a complement of education at the 
expense of the State, when, after examina- 
tion, they are admitted. There are sixty-five 
or seventy scholars, who cost about 60,000 
francs, and there are twenty-six professors, 
masters, and directors, at. an annual cost of 
62,000 francs. This school is now nothing 
more than a poiUicai Job,*' 

<* There is a part of the prerogative of the 
Minister of Public Instruction which is parti- 
cularly calculated to establish and extend his 
influence, and of which M. Guizot has made 
large use. In all the royal colleges there ape 
foundations (6oifr«e«), paid either by the 
State or by the departments, for the educa- 
tion of children of poor families, who are 
admitted on the a^^niment ^f the minUier. 
Some of these bounes are for the whole 
amount of board and instruction ; some for 
three-fourths ; and some for the half of it 
The number of these foundations is about 
2,000. A/. Gmxot, and after Mm hit tticcestort, 
have gtneraiiy digpoted of them in favour of 
electors, or deputie* of their party. More^than 
200 deputies have their sons educated at the 
public expense. The total amount of these 
foundations is 600,000 francs.'* 

" There are 13,000,000 of fi-ancs spent on 
public instruction by the State, and the num- 
ber of persons in this department dependent 
upon the goodufiil of the minister for their 
subsistence is a/together at least 25,000." What 
powerful army for despotism \ They are 
worth treble Uieir amount of soldiers. 

*' 7)ke system of education is entirely deter' 
waned by the miniver. The private secondary 
schools are obliged not only to submU to that 
tystemf but, in every town where there is a 
royal college, to send their pupils to the col- 
lege to attend the lessons of the professors." 
*' The boohs used in the course of the studies 
must be [approved of by the minister , as well as 
those which the young men are allowed to read 
in their leisure hours. This enables the 
minister to patronize certain authors and 
booksellers, who generally bribe some influ- 
ential member of the Council to have their 
unsaleable books adopted by the University. 
400,000 francs are actoally paid to get the 
yoluminous publications to which MM. Gui- 
lot and Consin have affixed their names, put 



into circulation.**— 'I^iiiiee, ^c, pt i. chap, 
iv. 

Private schools, or any schools inde- 
pendent of the Government, are not allowed 
in France. Finding that Louis Philippe had 
broken his promise to grant ** civil and re- 
ligious liberty** to the nation, three indivi- 
duals, ** Count De Montalembert, a peer of 
France, M. De Goux, a rich gentleman, and 
the Abb^ Lacordaire, took a large house in 
the Rue des Beaux Arts, and publicly an- 
nounced on the 9th of May, 1831, that they 
would on the following day open a free school 
for poor children, to whom they would them- 
selves give the flrst elements of instruction. 
The Government sent a police commissioner 
to interrupt the lessons and shut up the 
house. M. Lacordaire insisted upon his 
rights in conformity with the Charter, and 
his arguments had so much weight with the 
officer, that he retired without executing his 
order, but on the following day he came 
again, and then ordered the hoys to leave the 
house. On their refusal to comply with his 
orders thrice repeated, he called in a police 
force, and notwithstanding the resistance of 
the Abb6 Lacordaire, violently ejected the 
children \ and to prevent the school being 
re-opened, dad up the roam and affixed his seal 
to the door. 

For this violation of M. Guizofs law, 
MM. Montalembert, De Coux, and Lacor- 
daire were indicted before the court of Police 
Correctionnelle \ but the Count Montalem- 
bert having in the interval succeeded to the 
peerage of his father, a Royal Ordinance 
convoked the Court of Peers for the trial of 
their colleague and his accomplices. The 
trial began on the 19th of October, 1831 ; 
the Attomey-Gteneral, Persil, appeared for 
the prosecution. After having heard the 
defence, the Court of Peers of Louis Philippe 
sentenced these individuals to a fine of 100 
francs each, for having kept a public school 
without being authorised by the Imperial Oni' 
versity, in conformity with the Imperial De- 
cree of the 15M ifNovember, 18 \ 1." — France. 
^c, pp. 183, 184. 

What should we think of such a law as 
this in England, that no individual, whether 
peer or peasant, should give any public in- 
struction, or open any private school or free 
school without leave from the Government. 
There is little doubt but this abuse of power 
was contemplated by the late Educational 
Bill ; and there is reason to believe that the 
flatteries that have lately, in certain quarters, 
been bestowed on the King of the French 
and his Government, have arisen from the 
satisfaction that his arbitrary measures have 
given to the lovers of despotism in our 
country. 

*< Until 1833 the schools of elementary 
instruction in France were private establish- 
ments, under the patronage of the principal 
inhabitants and the parish priests. The 
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childrea were taught on paying' a penny 
or twopence per week. M. Guizot, con- 
aidering that his authority and patronage 
would be considerably extended, and his 
loTe for domination gratified, by placing all 
the schools under his immediate control, 
proposed and obtained a law for that pur- 
pose." — Franoe, Sfc, pp. 185, 186. 

It is stated, that of the large sum spent 
by the Government on education, amounting 
to upwards of 500,000/. annually, the larger 
portion by far is expended on the education 
of the rich, and only 1,600,000 francs, or less 
than 70,000/., is devoted to the instruction of 
the masses. It seems also that the educa- 
tion of the rich is of the worst character, and 
that everything, except Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, is doctrinarited ; and that liter- 



ature, history, philosophy, and ethiea, are' 
rendered by Yillemain, Guizot, Cousin, and 
Salvandi, mere compounds of " wild extra- 
vagant ideas, of obscure or absurd theories, 
a mixture of all the paradoxes they hare 
been able to collect from the rhetors and 
sophists of the * bat empire,* with the delirious 
speculations of the fatalism and illuminatism 
of modem Germany." — Ibid. pp. 188, 189. 

It is justly added by the same writer, " A 
rising generation thus educated must be fit 
only for ministering and submitting to any 
despotism, and for setting the example of 
servility and degradation to the imedncated 
classes of the people." 

The population of France is abont 
34,400,000, and they are thus classified by 
the author above quoted :<-^ 



Class 1. The working classes, the poor, the helots . • « • • 27,953,000 

2. Agriculturists and industriels •••••••« 3,342,000i^ 

3. Learned and scientific professions, and people living upon 

their incomes . • 1,390,000 

4. Paid officials, army and navy • • 1,715,000 



Of the working classes, the poor, the helots, 
18,846,000 are engaged in agriculture; 
6,812,000 are occupied in trade ; and 
3 , 426 ,000 in manufactures : 1 , 855 , 000 of 
paupers must be added to this number, which 
will make the amount 27,853,000. All 
these individuals are, we are told, " com- 
pletely shut out from civil life ; in one word, 
they are French helots. They owe their 
daily bread to their labour or charity, and 
are precluded by their poverty and occupa- 
tions from all participation in municipal or 
political action.*' 

On the education of this immense mass of 
humanity, the Groyemment, which prohibits 
all private schools, bestows less than 70,000/. 
a-year ; while, in giving a bad education to 
the 6,477^000 of the higher classes, it wastes 



34,400,000 

in various ways the whole remainder of its 
500,000/. The sum devoted to the tuition of 
these helots is not '* one-half so much as is 
devoted to the opera, not one'third of what 
is given to the «/»</«, nor one-M/ih so much aa 
is granted to the tecrei pohce»" Our Lord 
says, " How much better is man than a 
sheep!'* In France, if we judge from the 
moneys spent on the two, the doctrine is. 
How much better is a beast than a man ! 

" The official returns of particular classes 
of the population, such as the recruits (eon- 
tcriti) and the convicts, recognise three de* 
greet of ignorance and three degreet of inetrut- 
tion. Taking these returns as the basis of 
our calculations, we find the following results 
for the whole population : — 



1. Unable to read and write « 16,855,000 

2. Able to read, but not to write ••••.• 7,097,000 

3. Reading and writing, but incorrectly • • • • 6,968,000 

4. Reading and writing correctly ...... 2,430,000 

5. Having the elements of classical instruction • . 735,000 

6. Having completed their classical studies • . . • 315,000 



34,400,000 



Such, then, are the magnificent results of 
nationai education in France. We have aca- 
demies, royal colleges, normal schools, &c., 
and upwards of half a million of money spent, 
and yet nearly one-half of the people unable 
to read or write. Those also that can read 
and write are perhaps in a worse condition 
than those that cannot, because they have 
been educated to be slaves. The immense 
number of policemen and Goyemment offi- 
cials requisite to keep the people in order 



demonstrate, that in the opinion of the 
Government there is not an individual who 
can take care of himself. The system of 
etpUmage sends forth its spies like locusts 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. 

If no man can be moral without being 
free, then there is scarcely a moral being in 
the whole of France. Men are first manu- 
factured, by state education, into mere servile 
machines, and then are watched more closely 
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by GoTemment fanctionaries than the en- 
gineer watches the ateam-engine. 

Mr. Laing haa shown, that in an English 
or Scotch county not more than thirty or 
ikirtff'Jive paid functionaries are at present 
employed among the same amount of popu- 
lation that in France has stationed over it 
«fM kwdred and eighitf^-nine, — *< Nottt of a 
Traveikr** pp. 69—71. 

*< The mdnriduai liberty of a French citizen 
oonaists in a perpetual vaualage to all the 
delegates and hirelings of the Minister of the 
Interior and of his police, and in a perpetual 
fear of the officials of the Minister of Justice. 
There is not a single act* except working and 
eating, that does not fall under the control of 
tome administrative authority.'* ** A French- 
man cannot enter into any trade, cannot be 
a member of any company, society, or com- 
panionship, cannot call or assist in public 
meetings to consider or discuss any question 
relating to general or heal interests, without 
leave and licence" from the powers that be. 
''Even private meetings of more than twenty 
persons are prohibited, if in any way connect- 
ed with political matters." We fear that the 
late state trial in Ireland was only an attempt, 
by the enemies of freedom, to see what can- 
be done in our country to crush the expres- 
aion of the popular mind. How lamentable 
to reflect, that we incurred nearly the whole 
of our national debt in riveting the chains of 
our brethren on the continent! The present 
despotism of France, Germany, ftc., was 

Irarchased by the blood and treasure of Eng^ 
and ; and those who were thus lavish on 
foreigners, will feel no objection to see the 
people of this isle sunk into the same state 
of civil and political tervilism and helpless- 
ness. Who does not tremble at the thought 
of our young Queen being at all influenced 
by such a refined and polished despot as the 
monarch of France t 

<' A Frenchman is confined within the 
narrow limits of his district, and cannot go 
beyond without a passport from the muni- 
cipal or general poUce. Lodging-house and 
hotel-keepers must give lists to the police 
of the passengers or lodgers who resort to 
their house on the day of their arrival ; and 
their neglect is Tisited with fines, and some- 
times vrith loss of licence.'* Every traveller 
eomplains of the manner in which he is 
watched, searched, and annoyed by their 
auspicious Government officials. The French 
■aspect themselves and every one else. The 
Ghnrch, the Throne, the whole nation is in 
inch a tottering condition, that they imagine 
that even a d^nceless woman might sweep 
the whole away, and therefore they suspect 
every one, and tremble before every one, and 
must have the stature, the form of the nose, 
the colour of the hair, of the complexion, 
ftc. ftc, of almost every visitor. And these 
are the refined, educated people, whose nor- 
mal lehools have been held up as a pattern 



to Europe ! Why, independent of any other 
consideration, their suspicion of every body 
and of every thing is a perfect demonstration 
that there is no really educated, manly mind 
in the Government, and those that exist 
among the people are doomed to silence. 

The French are constantly subject to the 
eurveiUanee of police, even ladiet are not 
exempt ; and worse than all, there is ** a 
were/ poHce** which endeavours to make 
itself acquainted with every one's private 
movements, which sticks at no means, how- 
ever base, to accomplish its object, and then 
transmits the whole of its discoveries to the 
Government. The following is a copy of 
one of these notifications under the govern- 
ment of Thiers :— -<* M. De ♦•♦persists in his 
sarcastic opposition, and as a leader is the 
more dangerous, as he possesses a large for- 
tune and an uncontrolable spirit. He has 

long patronized the projected canal of ; 

let him there sink his property, while the 
coquetry of Madame Ue ♦***, skilfully 
managed, will soon bring about a fracas and 
turn file laughers on our side. Her lover 
has chosen me for his confidant ; he has not 
succeeded, but I give him hopes ; and he 
assiduously continues his courtship. Tou 
shall know results.'* — France, 8;c, p. 171. 

There is a viciousness and villainy in these 
transactions, far more Tartarian than is found 
in the vices of the majority of criminals who 
have been hanged, drawn, and quartered. 
The ** common damned would shun the so- 
ciety" of these men. 

These facts respecting France and Prussia, 
show us that if education means the culti- 
vation of the whole intellectual and moral 
man, then there is no such thing in either of 
those countries. The poor Cornish miner 
who can hardly read, but whose Methodism 
has made him so moral, that neither con- 
stables, policemen, nor magistrates are 
needed to keep him in order, is an angel 
when compared with these polite and lite- 
rary vassals, who cannot be trusted without 
a passport and a spy. 

The review we have taken of national 
education in France and Prussia, exhibits 
in a very striking manner that system of 
centralization which nearly all modem Go- 
vernments are so anxious to employ. Cen- 
tralization in politics, means that all power 
should centre in the Government, and 
radiate from it, so that the State should have 
the direction of every thing. Mr. Gladstone's 
idea of a •* State ctmteience** to be religious 
for all the people, is centralization in the 
Church. State education is the Govern- 
ment thinking for the people, and is that 
kind of centralization which, wherever it is 
carried out, makes the people a race of intel- 
lectual puppets. We have a good deal of this 
centralisation in our country. The array, 
the navy, the police, the poor-law, the 
Church, are all specimens of centralization ; 
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and the bill of Sir James Graham was in- 
tended to have centralised education ; and had 
it succeeded, the sun of England would haye 
set. There is nothing Uiat the nation should 
BO determinately oppose, as this attempt to 
concentrate eyerything in the Throne or the 
Goycmment As soon as this is done, the 
people haye lost all their liberty and become 
a race of mere ciyil, political, and religious 
machines. It is the ancient despotism of 
Nimrod, Nero, and others, under a more 
polished form. It is the old beast and 
dragon of the Apocalypse, with the head and 
" horns of a lamb.'* Wheneyer it succeeds, 
the sad spectacle which Tacitus so briefly 
describes is again brought on the stage. 
** At Romoe mere in seryitium, consules, 
patres, eques ; quanto quis illustrior, tanto 
magis falsi ac festinantes. — Consules primi 
in yerba Tiberii Cesaris jurayere, mox 
senatus, milesque et populus.'* To break 
up this confederation of tyranny and seryility, 
God allowed the northern hordes and the 
Saracen inyaders to oyerrun the Roman 
Empire. Alas! most of these bold minds 
haye been ciyilized into slavery ; and the 
friend of liberty is ready to ask, if any power 
yet remains that can arouse the dormant 
genius of freedom, and burst the fetters of 
modern times. There is such a power. 
The masses educated in Christian truth, and 
trained to think and act for themselves under 
the guidance of God's Word and Spirit, will 
present an impregnable moral bulwark 
against which despotism will waste its re- 
sources in vain, and before which, it is des- 
tined to fall and perish for ever. Our own 
country, America, and the missionary field 
in other lands, are the cradle in which this 
giant power is to be fostered and matured, 
until, in the omnipotence of the Captain of 
Salvation, it shall sweep every vestige of 
tyranny and slavery from the globe, and 
cause the jubilee of universal liberty to re- 
sound from the rising to the setting sun. 

Among those who admire almost every- 
thing that is foreign, Switzerland has been 
a great pet. In her cantons, the proportion 
of the inhabitants at school ranges from one- 
fifth to one-ninth of the entire population. 
Her people are always spoken of as indus- 
trious, frugal, contented, and fond of liberty. 
Doubtless the diffusion of knowledge has 
done wonders for the people. But still, if 
education means the calling forth into vigor- 
ous exercise of the whole of the moral and 
religious attributes of man, we must, if 
travellers are to be credited, deny to the 
Swiss that high moral standard which some 
have awarded to them. According to Mr. 
Laing, even the natural taste of the people 
has hardly as yet been cultivated. ** Men of 
all nations, except the Sunn nation Uteiff and 
of almost every station in life, are found in 
Switzerland wandering from one scene to 
another, pilgrims paying homage at every 



lake and fountain to the magnificence of 
the scenery. If it be possible to build out 
a fine view, or put down a house exactly 
where one, with any eye or feeling for the 
beauty of situation or scenery would not 
place it, there the traveller may reckon 
upon finding the mansion and offices of the 
wealthy class of the Swiss who could afford 
to indulge a taste, if they had it, for the fine 
scenery of their land." ** The Swiss specu- 
lators in hotels and lodging-houses for 
strangers are altogether puzzled at the un- 
accountable preferences the strangers give 
to cottages on the lake side, to single houses 
or inns in the little villages, instead of their 
superb chateaus in the middle of a market 
town, or built out from every prospect by 
the magnificent office houses." — ** Notet of 
a Traveiler;* p. 320. 

A people thus dead to the natural beauty 
and grandeur of their country can hardly be 
said to be educated. He who cannot read 
God's first book — and nature is thai firei 
reveiaiioH, — ^has learnt to read and write to 
very little purpose ; and to be thus rude in 
Switzerland, where this revelation is rendered 
peculiarly interesting by being illustrated 
with some of the most beautiful and sublime 
scenes, is a proof that the taste and religious 
feeling of the people is in a very imperfect 
state. Mr. Laing says, ^'materia/ interests 
are at the top, boitonh and middle of their 
minds;** if so, we have a striking example 
of the influence of mammon, in paralysing 
the finest susceptibilities of our nature. 

The ancient custom of the Swiss of 
hiring themselves out as soldiers to foreign 
nations is notorious, and has always left a 
deep stigma upon their characters. In for- 
mer years it was not unusual for the field of 
battle to present the disgusting sight of a 
regiment of Swiss mercenaries in each of the 
contending armies, ready not only to destroy 
the supposed enemy, but to massacre each 
other for the love of gold. They still hire 
themselves out as journeymen murderers 
and plunderers, to any nation that will pay 
them for their services. It is said liiat 
*' France had at the restoration of the Bour- 
bons about 17,000 men of Swiss regiments ; 
and the disgust of the French nation at the 
preference shown to these mercenaries, was a 
main cause of the expulsion of Charles X. 
Naples has at present four regiments of 
these mercenaries ; B^me as many : and it is 
reckoned, that from 8,000 to 10,000 Swiss 
are in foreign service at present, embodied 
generally in Swiss regiments distinct from 
the native troops of the country."' Their 
only motive for entering on this degrading 
occupation is pay. ** The Swiss Government 
sanctions this demoralizing system, and sells 
the military services of the officers of her 
aristocratic families and of her young citizens 
to support the most arbitrary Governments 
in Europe. The Protestant republic of Berne - 
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fdmishea one regiment entirely for the «er- 
Tice of the King of Naples, and eTen in the 
Jape's botfy-guard there are PnttettamU from 
Berne, and other protestant Cantons." Men 
thuB Toid of any principle hat the loire of 
money, and willing to shed their own hlood 
in defence of any creed and every creed on 
the face of the earth, and for pay to launch 
any nnmher of souls into eternity at the 
caprice of their masters, can lay no claim to 
education in the high and nohle sense of the 
word. To engage in such despicable and 
inhuman services shows the absence of 
•very good feeling ; and if depraved before 
they can enter upon such a work they are 
worse at their return ; for when they come 
home, they prove that they are devoid of 
religious habits or feelings, or attachments to 
any religious faith. We do not therefore 
wonder to find that at Geneva, where Calvin 
and Knox preached, in the very church in 
which crowds used to listen to their voices, 
Mr. Laing tells us, he sat down at the only 
service on the Sabbath-day in a congregation 
of about 200 females, and three and twenty 
males, mostly elderly men. The bells had 
tolled, the church was spacious, and the city 
contained 25,000 souls. The liturgy was 
meagre, and the sermon an ingenious essay 
on Mosaic chronology. There was not a 
bojf or wnarkimg man pretemt** In the after- 
noon the only service in towns or in the 
country, is reading a chapter in the Bible to 
the children, and hearing them gabble over 
the catechism in away which shows they have 
not a glimpse of the meaning. A pleasure 
tour in the steam-boats, which are regularly 
advertised for a Sunday pnnmenade round the 
lake, a pic-nic dinner in the country, and 
overiBowing congregations in the evening at 
the theatre, the equestrian circus, the con- 
cert saloons, ball-rooms and coflfee-houses, 
are all that distinguish Sunday from Monday 
in that dty where Calvin laboured and died.— 
<• Ab/e« t/a IVaveUer,** p. 324. 

Here then we have what has been called 
an educated people, and yet we find among 
them the prevalence of the most immoral, 
inhuman, and irreligious principles ; al- 
though in this very country ignorance i> 
jmnitked, <* The usual mode, Mr. Symons 
tells us in his ** Arts and Artisans," ** of en- 
forcing education, is thus >— The gemeinda- 
mann (or local mayor) of the parish, finding 
children uneducated at eight years of age, 
warns the parents twice to send them . to 
school. This neglected, he informs the 
stadtholder (prefect! who orders the land- 
yager (local constable) to fine them heavily, 
and if need be, to take the children to school." 
—p. 108. 

We have none of this forced education 
among us, and we trust we never shall. Edu- 
cation, to be prised by the recipients, must be 
voluntary. Doubtless many of these Swiss 
can read and write better than our Cornish 



miners, and other unlettered but pious opera- 
tives in our country ; but the latter reverence 
God*8 Word and Sabbath, and would rather 
die themselves, than sell their services to up^ 
hold error and despotism, by plundering and 
murdering their fellow mortals ; and therefore 
are, in morality and religion, and everything 
manly, far in advance of these educated Swiss. 
There is one nation in Europe to which 
statesmen and philanthropists have paid 
little attention, but which ought not to be 
passed over. We refer to Norway. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Laing's volume on that country, 
it must at present stand at the head of all 
the continental nations, both in education 
and in everything else that concerns the 
liberty and temporal happiness of man. 
There, all are well instructed, and all re- 
spect one another. The working man not 
only pays all due respect to those above him, 
but alto regardt and honourt the men of hit 
own order. Children are not educated to be 
children, but are brought up in the society 
of their parents and elders, and thus early 
possess a maturity of mind and manners 
unknown in other countries. There are 
schools in every parish, and all the people 
are not only taught to read and write, &c., 
but are well instructed in all their civil and 
political rights. There the rich make no 
attempt to crush or enslave the labouring 
classes, and these in return are patterns of 
order and industry. The constitution of 
Norway is one of the best in Europe : the 
people understand it, and stand by it so 
firmlv that their sovereign, the ^ng of 
Sweden, has in vain attempted to overturn 
it Still the loyalty of the people is such, 
that when the monarch came among them, 
he could dismiss his body-guard ; and yet 
this loyalty is altogether dissociated from 
that sycophancy and servility which is so 
prominent a feature of other countries. I 
have not Mr. Laing's book before me now, 
but when I read it sometime ago I took notes, 
and the reader who will procure and peruse 
the volume will be most amply repaid, and 
will find the statements given above amply 
illustrated. Every statesman, every prince, 
and every teacher of youth ought to study 
the present condition and character of the 
Norwegians. The nation is centuries in 
advance of Prussia, France, Switzerland, or 
any other of the continenul populations or 
Governments. There, the peasantry, the 
children, and the womeny are raised to a very 
elevated position. The chief defect among 
them is in religion ; and Mr. Laing thinks 
that this may be attributed, solely to the 
absence of iMssent On the divinest of all 
sciences their minds appear to be stagnant, 
and consequently their worship is formaL 
They seem to illustrate the Rev. T. Page's 
intimation, that without the competition of 
Dissenters the Church will become ^drg^ 
coldytMdiiftiett." 
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From other states little can be learnt. In 
Belgium there is much ignorance and im- 
morality. In Austria persons are uot allowed 
to work at the factories unless they haye 
receiyed some instructions ; but the tuition 
given is intended to make them yoluntary 
slaves. In Russia the scene is very dark ; 
there men worship the priests and the Em- 
peror more than they worship God. The 
autocrat of that vast empire is sunk far 
below Nebuchadnezzar ; the latter set up a 
golden image to be adored, but the former 
sets up himself; and there are few» if 
any, Shadrachs, Meshachs, and Abednegos^ 
to refuse to participate in this idolatry. 
We need not run through the small German 
States ; enough has been said to show, that 
though*in the actual amount of reading, &c. 
we may be a little behind some other coun- 
tries, yet in morals, Intelligence, liberty, 
and religion, we are second to none, but 
rather, in all that concerns the real im* 
provement of the human mind we are.far iu 
advance ; and it is only for us to be faithful 
to the educational resources we have in our 
hands, and which we have full liberty to use, 
and in one itetnty yeart we shall be eenturies 
before those naticms whose civilized des- 
potism has so often been held up for our 
example. 

In reviewing the condition of other coun- 
tries we have been forcibly struck with the 
sentiment, that the advocates of popular in- 
struction have laid undue stress upon the 
mere mechanical arts of reading and writing. 
They haye seemed all at once to jump to the 
conclusion that if people could read and 
write they were educated. Hence prisoners 
have been examined, and for a long time it 
seemed to be adopted almost as an axiom, 
that crime decreased just in proportion as 
the power to read and write preyailed. 
But late years have rather startled these 
theorists ; for there has been an actual de- 
crease of criminals who could not read and 
write, and increase of those who could. 
But the difficulty is perfectly explicable, if 
we only reflect that reading, writing, &c» 
will neither produce morality, nor educate 
the mind. Thousands in our country can 
perform these mechanical arts, and yet are 
proft>undly ignorant and notoriously im- 
moral and irreligious. We are told by Mr. 
Laing, a Scotsman, and by no means dis- 
posed to underrate his country, that **in 
Catholic Germany, France, Italy, and even 
Spain, reading, writing, arithmetic, &c. are 
as much luromoted by the clerical body as in 
Scotland. Education is, in reality, not only 
not repressed, but encouraged by the Popish 
C/hurch, and is & mighty instrument in its 
hands, and ably used. In every street in 
Rome, for example, there are, at short dis- 
tances, public primary schools for the edu- 
cation of the lower and middle classes in the 
neighbourhood. Rome, with a population 



of 158,678, has 372 pMie prinuury $ek«o^ 
with 482 teachers, and 14,099 children 
attending them. Has Edinburgh as many 
schools for thote e/astes f *' There are also 
numerous other h^^her schools and uniyersi* 
ties in the Papal States. '* JUame hat abovt 
a hamdred «cAoo/« more than BerHn, /or a 
population iittU more than kaif that of Berlin," 
Perhaps there is not a place in the world 
better supplied with schools than Rome. 
Spain also swarms with priests, and the 
people have a large portion of their attention. 
Tet who would say that the Spaniards or 
Italians are educated. Most trayellers are 
agreed that a more degraded mass of hu- 
manity cannot be found anywhere than 
in the Papal States, and yet we are told that 
many or most of these people can read and 
write. 

But there are other facts that show that 
this test of education is a very fallacious one. 
In India and China nearly all the people 
can read, and perhaps most of them write, 
and yet their minds are in the most de« 
plorable condition. But we need not go so 
far from home. In our own country, what 
crowds there are who can not only read and 
write, but have gone through nearly all the 
routine of school learning, and yet have bo 
particle of religious principle. Many of 
our gentry and nobility are notorious 
swearers, Sabbath-breakers, and sensualists* 
In past years the lives of many of the deigy 
were too scandalous to be published, and 
yet all these could read and write, and had 
taken up their degrees at college. Not a 
few tradesmen also who haye possessed the 
reading, writing, and ciphering qualifica- 
tion, have been profound cheats, and their 
very learning has enabled them to commit 
blacker deeds than those for which many & 
man has been executed. 

Persons may not only understand these 
arts, but haye their tastes highly cultivated, 
and yet remain grossly immoral. In Italy 
the people haye constantly before them the 
most finished works of painters, sculptors^ 
architects, and profess(»rs of music. The 
land is that of poetry and song. The an- 
cient Romans also were distinguished for the 
purity of their literary taste. What can be 
more finished than much of the poetry of 
Horace, and yet what can be more filthy or 
immoral than many of his sentiments t The 
Colosseum was also a magnificent work, but 
what was its uset It was erected that 
polished Romans might regale themselyes 
with the eombats of gladiators and wild 
beasts. ** It resounded with the shrieks of 
human beings, and the wild yells of fero- 
cious beasts tearing them to pieces, toad the 
acclamations of 80,000 spectators rc;JoiclDg 
in the butchery." '* Eighteen centuries 
ago the most civilized people on the face of 
the earth erected this huge pile for sayage 
and bloody spectacles, such as few tribes 
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upon the iace of the earth, at the preBent day, 
are so barbarous, so destitute of humanity, 
feeling for others, and discrimination of 
right and wrong, as to enjoy or tolerate." 
Certainly history has brought nothing to 
light which has surpassed it in barbarity. 
Savages of the present day stand higher in 
the scale of humanity than the educated 
gentlemen and ladies of Rome; although 
all these had the reading and writing 
qualification. Who, we might also asl^ 
are the modem patrons of the ring, 
the horse-race, and other cruel sports t 

These barbarities would all become ex- 
tinet in one hour, but for the patronage they 
receive from the lettered nobility and read- 
ing and writing gentlemen of the day. There 
are thousands who can read and write and 
yet can rejoice in the spectacle of seeing 
two immortal beings belabour each other 
with blows ; who travel hundreds of miles, 
and spend enough to educate the world, 
Uiat they may see two brutes contend to- 
gether, or behold the glorious spectacle of 
a number of cowardly dogs tearing to pieces 
a helpless hare, fox, or hind. We fear that 
this triumph of the strong over the weak is 
not confined to the chase ; and that there 
have been times when the sport of the field 
has been only exchanged, for that of the 
cabinet or the senate, where the rights of 
the poor have been the game. Who in 
modem days are the patrons of despotism, 
monopoly, and slavery f Men, who ** frame 
iniquity by a law," and, in their seal to en- 
thral and crush others, actually sell their 
own liberty ! We have, alas ! still a frequent 
exemplification of the truth of the cutting 
Mureasm of Tacitus — '* Quanto quis iliuatrior, 
itotio wtagia faUi ae fettinatUtt" treachery 
and servility being in exact proportion to 
ranky learning, and influence. Some of the 
greatest patrons of letters and the fine arts 
have been most vicious in their lives, and 
most sealous abettors of arbitrary power. 
What a mockery of humanity and religion 
U is to say that these men were educated ! 

Hence we learn that mere scholarship is 
not civilisation. There is perhaps more real 
tyranny, oppression, and suffering in Europe 
now than in the days of Nero ; but then it 
is all practised under the name of education 
and Christianity. The very forbearance and 
patience which, under certain circumstances, 
the GK>spel dictates, is desecrated to the vile 
task of ministering to the avarice and ambi- 
tion of despotism. Some beholding this awful 
fiict, have almost come to the conclusion 
that learning and civilisation are in them- 
selves a bane. But this is a fi^lse inference ; 
the real &ct is, learning is not morality or 
religion, nor is a man educated because he 
is learned; we need something more than 
mere letters or philosophy to humanize the 
world ; we must have the Bible. In Chris- 
tianity we have the only real genius of dvili- 
latioDy because we have there the only true 



principles of morality and religion. And 
what is more marvellous still, we have the 
whole expressed in one toord, and that word 
is understood by every being upon the face 
of the earth who has a human heart, and is 
the dearest, sweetest word that ever saluted 
the ear of a mortal— that word is /ove. Love 
to God and love to man, comprehends all 
just law, all right, all liberty, all morality, 
all religion. Love to God, of necessity 
inspires love to man ; he who feels it must 
worship God, and mint do good to his 
neighbour. By the sweetest word that ever 
touched the human heart, it corutraint to 
everything holy, benevolent, and godlike, 
and reUrame from every thing immoral, 
unkind or unjust. Love worketh no ill to 
his neighbour, therefore love is the fulfilling 
(Uie TrXfipoffiUf the completion, the embodiment, 
the per/ection^ of iaw,'* kot' 9^oxnv* or of att 
pure law. To teach this law of love was the 
design of the Scripture ; to illustrate it and 
satisfy its demands, was the g^rand object of 
the life and atonement of the Saviour ; and 
to write it on the heart, the Holy Spirit is 
promised. God is love ; Jesus Christ is the 
most beautiful manifestation of that love ; 
*" He is the brightness of his Father's glor}', 
and the express image of his person.*' This 
incarnation of love was intended to be the 
model of morality and civilization for the 
whole world. Without imitating it, no one 
can be a Christian, no one can be saved ; 
for **if any man have not the mind of Christ 
he is none of his." 

Here we have a problem solved which 
has puzzled many. They were at a loss to 
account for the fact, that the unlettered 
miners and operatives of England were often 
better men than the reading and writing 
citizens of other countries. The truth is, the 
best of all schoolmasters have been among 
them. They have had Sunday-school teach- 
ers and godly ministers, who have taught 
them that the perfection of all law and of 
true religion is *» /<we." They have reiterated 
this sentiment again and again. They have 
given ** line upon line, line upon line ; pre- 
cept upon precept, precept upon precept;" 
and God the Spirit has written his own Word, 
which these pious individuals have uttered, 
upon the hearts at their pupils, and their 
learning has been of a higher kind than that 
taught in ordinary schools. Many' of the 
early Christians could not read or write, but 
God engraved the law of love on their hearts ; 
and the heatiien, astounded at such a novelty, 
exclaimed, ** See how these Christians love \" 
Hence, the pious teacher who instructs his 
scholars in this law does more to civilize 
the people than all the State apparatus in 
the world. The godly Methodist Sabbath- 
school teacher or itinerant has taught thia 
law in Cornwall; and the Comish miner, 
who can hardly read, is a more civiUzed, 
moral, religious man than the educated Prus- 
sian. The former can be trusted with his 
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liberty, and c&n do without the Bunreillance 
of a constable or police ; while the latter 
cannot be left to read, think, or act for him- 
self. The former is a man, the latter is a 
baby in leading-stringy. The French are so 
base in their own opinion, and every one 
else is, in their estimation, so much like 
themselves, that they suspect every body and 
every thing ; hence their hosts of officials 
and passports to hold the nation together : 
and but for these, it would, at least in their 
judgment, become an instant wreck. M. 
Guizot has reading and writing taught : but 
love is not taught ; the Bible is not taught ; 
and therefore society, without this sacred 
bond, this religion^ is a mass of discordant 
elements* How far the most unlettered (we 
cannot call him unlearned) Sabbath-school 
teacher surpasses all the other schoolmasters 
of the world put together! It is by this 
sacred principle of love that Williams and 
his companions civilized the South Seas, and 
' by the same power Moffat is regenerating 
Africa. Here we have savages humanized 
before they could read or write — and why ? 
God's law of Iwe has been written upon 
their hearts. 

A question, a most important .question, 
has lately been agitated respecting the con- 
nection between crime and creed, and the 
results have been very startling. The follow- 
ing tables are deserving of the deep consider- 
ation of every statesman, as well as of every 
Christian. They give the religious profes- 
sions of criminals confined in various prisons 
in England. 

New Bailey, Manchester, 

From October 1839, to October 1842. 



Episcopalians 

Roman Catholics ..•••• 

Dissenters, as under — 

Methodists 116 

CalvinisU 13 

Baptists 12 



457 

278 



Presbyterians 
Unitarians . • 
Swedenborgian 
Banters . • • 
Latter-day Saint 
Independents • 
Sects unknown • 



Jew 

Socialist 

Religion unknown • • • . 
"None" ft5 



6 
4 
1 
4 
1 
2 
6 

1 
2 

8 



164 



76 
976 



Lancaster Castle, 

■ From January 1842, to April 1843. 

Episcopalians 471 

Roman Catholics .107 



Carried forward 



I Brought forward • 

Dissenters, at under — 

Methodists 59 

Baptists 9 

Presbyterians • . . ^ • 8 

Independents 4 

Calvinists 2 

Primitive Methodist • • • 1 

Unitarian 1 



598 



t 



Jews 
"None" 



84 



3 
10 



13 
675 




KiRKDALB Lane House of Correction, 

1812. 

Episcopalians . » 540 

Roman Catholics 180 

Dissenters, as under — 

Methodists 37 

Presbyterians 7 

Baptists . • 6 

Independents 3 

Calvinists 6 

Ranters 2 

Swedenborgian • • • • • 1 
Quaker •••..•• 1 

63 

"None" 12 

795 

Preston House of Correction, 
February \MZ, 

Episcopalians 626 

Roman Catholics •144 

Dissenters, as under — 

MethodisU 29 

Presbyterians 6 

Independents 12 

Baptists 5 

52 

Uncertain • • 3 

465 



Middlesex House of Correction, mme 
years ago. 

Episcopalians 719 

Roman Catholics 137 

Dissenters, as under — 

Methodists 11 

Presbyterians 11 

BaptisU 2 

Independent ^ . • • • 1 

25 

Jews 6 

887 
Of course in these calculations, respect 
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should be had to the numbers of each deno- 
mination, or else our conclusions will be 
erroneous. If the Episcopalian population 
be greater than the Dissenting, then a greater 
number of criminals from the Church of 
England might be expected. But it must be 
observed, that in all the districts compre- 
hended above the Dissenters are more nu- 
merous than those belonging to the Esta- 
blished Church ; and yet we find, that in 
every case the Episcopalians committed to 
prison are more than double the Dissenters. 
I have lately seen a similar table respecting 
paupers in unions, or receiving parochial 
aid, and the result was the same. The per- 
sons dependent on the poor-rates from the 
Chiuxh of England were more than treble 
the Dissenters. We refer to these facts, as 
deserving of particular attention. In our 
judgment they are accounted for by the 
superior religious instruction given in Sun- 
day-schools by the pious teachers whom 
Dissenters always, if possible, employ. The 
Church does not always demand piety even 
in her ministers, and much less so in her 
teachers. And those who are not influenced 
by Divine love themselves, can never train 
others in the morality and benevolence of 
the gospel. The last census of the popu- 
lation contains several facts illustrative of 
these sentiments. In Cornwall, where Me- 
thodism and Dissent abound, the proportion 
of criminals is one in 1,156 ; in Merioneth- 
shire, where the number in Sunday-schools 
amounts to two and a half of the population, 
and nearly all are Dissenters, the criminals 
are one in 7,826 ; in Radnor, the most hea- 
thenish county in Wales, the ratio is one in 
774; in Herefordshire, where Dissent has 
never prevailed to any extent, and the pro- 
portion in Sunday-schools is only one-four- 
teenth of the people, the proportion of crime 
is one in 460. Let this subject be fully and 
impartially sifted by all sects and parties, 
and it will, I am persuaded, be generally 
found, that crime decreases, not in propor- 
tion as the people are taught to read and 
write, but according to the amount of real 
Scriptural instruction which they receive ; 
and when this is combined with an extensive 
intellectual and scientific education, their 
religion and morality will be of the highest 
order. 

It would be deemed an omission if in this 
place some observations were not made on 
the statie of education in America. We 
have shown, in a former table, that in some 
of the States the proportion of the whole 
population at school is more than one-four ik. 
It seems also that the Americans extend the 
age for instruction to sixteen years. This is 
as it ought to be. The longer the young 
can be kept under tuition, provided the 
schools are good ones, the better it will be 
for themselves, for their families, and for the 
country. We are persuaded that as soon as 



the character and wants of the human mind 
shall be duly studied, and the connection 
between its thorough cultivation and the 
happiness and prosperity of nations be 
clearly understood, the period allowed for 
education will be gradually prolonged. Some 
imagine, that unless children are put to this 
or that occupation early, they will never 
become proficients. But this is a mistake. 
Perhaps there is hardly an art or a calling 
which has not been learnt by persons even 
beyond the meridian of life. The great thing 
needed in every pursuit is inUlligence and 
application ; and where these are possessed, 
every difficulty will be surmounted. A boy 
allowed to run wild, and rendered dull, idle, 
and obstinate by every kind of bad treatment, 
may be unfit at sixteen or twenty to learn 
a trade, or become a passable workman in 
anything ; but if, instead of this neglect, his 
powers be early cultivated, his genius and 
ingenuity called forth, and his mind imbued 
with right views of himself, his duties, and 
relations to this world and the next, he 
will be perfectly qualified, even at a late age, 
to turn his hand or his thoughts to almost 
any pursuit. In extending the period of 
education, the AmericauB are therefore much 
in advance of us, and by so doing have 
conferred great blessings on their country* 
It has been a prevalent opinion among 
us, that at eight, ten, or, at most, at 
twelve years old, the schooling of peasants 
and operatives ought to terminate ; and much 
have parents, masters, and the nation had to 
sufier for this folly. 

The schools in America seem to be far 
superior to our own. The follov^ing is an 
account of the course of studies pursued 
in the Ipswich Female Seminary, instituted 
in 1824, on the prineiple of subscription, 
under the management of trustees, and con- 
ducted by Mrs. Grant, a lady of very superior 
talents and acquirements. I introduce this 
example of a female school, because we may 
rest assured that the advantages granted to 
the other sex are by no means inferior. 

Primary Studies, — ** Vocal music, reading, 
linear drawing, composition, botany, geo- 
logy, philosophy of natural history, modern 
geography, arithmetic through Interest and 
Proportion, first book in Euclid^s Geometry, 
history of the United States, English gram- 
mar, Watts on the Mind, physiology of the 
human system, natural philosophy, govern- 
ment of Massachusetts, and of the United 
States." 

Studies of the Junior Class.-—*' English 
grammar, including analysing and the study 
of poetry, arithmetic completed, modern an4 
ancient geography, modem and ancient his- 
tory, the second, third, and fourth books of 
Euclid*s Geometry, mental philosophy, rhe- 
toric, chemistry, and astronomy." 
I Studies of the Senior Class.—** Mental phi- 
I loBophy and some other studies reviewedi 
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algebra, ecdeaiattical history, natural theo- 
logy* analogy between natural and revealed 
religion, evidences of Christianity, composi- 
tion, and education.'* 

** Reading, composition, calisthenics, vocal 
music, the Bible, and several of the above 
branches, will receive attention through the 
wurse/' It is added, that great effort is made 
'Ho implant right and elevated pri&ciple. 
Every female pupil is thrown back very 
much upon Aerte/f; she is taught to know 
herself; and to feel that the measure of her 
capacity is the measure of her duty, and that 
her duty has an immediate relation to Him 
* with whom we have to do.' Thus aeif- 
retpect is substituted for emulation, and the 
fear of God for worldly and worthless con- 
siderations. Religion is thus made to run 
through all the avocations of this family, and 
each one is made to feel that it is the princi- 
pal thing.— "Aarro/ire ofDn.Retd and Ma- 
therton^M Fint to America^^-^Xei. 11. 

Of course the above is a description of the 
studies of a superior school : but still the 
people who proposed and sanctioned such an 
education as this for their females must stand 
at the head of the nations for enlarged views 
respecting what ought to be done for the 
due cultivation of the human mind. 

We are told in the preceding letter, that 
in education the legislature feels ^UheU the 
more it done by the people and the lets by the 
Government the better^th&t all sectarian dis- 
tinctions are unknown — civil distinctions 
are blended and harmonised. The common, 
or public school, is generally the very best of 
its kind that is accessible to the people of a 
district; and hence the more wealthy citizen 
covets its advantages for his child equally 
with the poorer ; andr the circumstance of 
his child attending it, and of his taking an 
interest in it, has again the tendency of pre- 
serving its character, and of raising it as 
society is rising around. The sense of civid 
equality which pervades all classes un- 
doubtedly is a great auxiliary to its success." 

^ In the common schools there is a good 
education for all, and the tame provision ie 
made/or the girls as the boys, and while there 
are female assistants in each school, a master 
is the principal.^' 

We have before shown what the factory 
girls in Lowell are doing for their improve- 
ment, and we may justly conclude that the 
males are not behind them in their efforts 
to obtain knowledge. In England, in 1839, 
out of 121,083 couples married, there were 
40,587 men, and 58,959 women, who could 
not write , showing how much the education 
of females has been neglected in our country. 
%ut in America woman is being raised to 
her proper intellectual and moral station, 
and this is the case, not with one grade only, 
but with all classes of society. 

The only exception to this high standard 
of cultivation is in the slave States. There 



the whites not only neglect their slaves, but 
to some extent themselves. The fiict is, 
slavery is more demoralizing to the master 
than to the vassaL 

We by no means intimate, that education 
in America is perfect. We are continually 
sending into that country the refuse of our 
own, and thus are doing what we can to 
spread through the land a moral plague. 
We wonder that among her prohibitions 
she has not excluded our worthless citizens ; 
this would have been at least as wise as any 
present article of her tariff. As long as 
slavery exists in that country the people who 
sanction it can lay little claim to morality or 
religion. To hold 2,000,000 of their feUow- 
creatures in bondage is a demonstration to 
all the world that Christrian principle is 
as yet by no means one of their national 
virtues. A nation ed ucated in that great law 
of love which is the ** pleroma, the perfection 
of law," would immediately burst the bond 
of the slave, and let the oppressed go free. 

There are several charges brought against 
them which, if true, demonstrate that, not- 
withstanding all their advantages, there are 
many of the citizens in a very imperfect 
state. If the satires of the " Goch Maker^ 
have any foundation in truth, not only the 
morals, but the taste and mental faculties of 
the people, must be very far from maturity. 
If his three volumes, which contain in them 
so much immorality, bad taste, and false 
philosophy, are at all popular in the United 
States, this fact of itself would be suf&cient 
to prove that education has not done its 
work as it ought A truly educated people 
would not afford materials for such a publi- 
cation; and if it appeared among them, 
would immediately consign it to oblivion. 
On the whole we must conclude, that Ame- 
rica has better literary and philosophical 
schools for her population than we hav^ and 
she has more of her citizens at school ; but 
still, taking all things into consideration, we 
do not think that her moral education is at 
the present time better than ours ; nor would 
we, when we look at all our intellectual 
and religious advantages, which we may use 
if we please, exchange £ngland for America. 
No one can be offended at this nationality.* 
Every American would, doubtless, say as 
much ; and further, no really educated indi- 
vidual would wish us to adopt the errors 
of his country, nor even to admire them, so 
long as we deem them to be wrong ; he will 
rather thank us for expressing our dissent, 
as it will afford him an opportunity of again 
reviewing his own creed or practice. If we 
are right, he will be grateful that we showed 
him the defects of his principles ; and if we are 
wrong, he will be the more confirmed in his 
previous judgment, seeing critics, whose bias 
to opposite opinions prevented them from 
showing any partiality to his, have failed in 
their attempts to prove them defective. 
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All men are brethren ; and we trust the 
time will come when eiren what has been 
called nationality and patriotism will be 
annihilated in the prevalence of universal 
love. It was but a little time ago that we 
all lived together under our father's roof in 
the Ark ; it is not long before we shall all 
meet together again before our Father's 
throne in eternity ; and it is a shame that 
the intervening hours should be filled up 
with animosity. What is contrary to hu- 
manity, to right, to liberty, and especially to 
the Bible, we ought to condemn ; but at the 
same time it is our duty to show that error 
makes no human being an outlaw from 
Christian love. As brethren, we love the 
French, the Prussians, the Italians, the 
Americans, and indeed all mankind ; and in 
many instances we must reverence the genius 
which we believe to have erred ; but never 
may we be so degraded as to extol or ap- 
prove what we think to be wrong. There 
is nothing in which either individuals or 
nations can more manifestly benefit each 
other than by pointing out their faults. It 
is a false charity which not only covert or 
forgives a sin, but undertakes to cloak it 

It may be considered a great defect that 
we have said nothing on Ireland, and not 
dwelt more largely upon the state of educa- 
tion in Scotland. We have not done so, 
because we intend this essay to bear espe- 
cially on popular education in England. 
From Ireland we fear we have little to 
learn, except that ignorance, superstition, 
and misgovemment, are its bane. We are 
told that only onc'thirietnth of its population 
is under instruction. Ireland, both as an 
island and as a people, is one of the most 
interesting of nations. The inhabitants are 
eminently clever, and vivacious by nature, 
and, if properly treated, the most aifectionate 
people upon earth; and were only justice 
done to them by giving them a finished intel- 
lectual and Christian education, and granting 
them perfect political equality, there are no 
persons on earth who would more beauti- 
fully exemplify the zeal and benevolence of 
the gospel. If, instead«of insulting them by 
reminding them of the deeds of their fathers, 
and the ** bloody days of Queen Mary," we 
diffused among them the pure principles of 
the gospel ; if we dropped the word Protes- 
tant, and ceased to provoke them by for ever 
ringing changes on the terms *< Reformation 
and Protestantumf* and gave them Chris' 
tiaitiiif instead, the regeneration and happi- 
ness of the country would soon show that we 
are reformen in deed, and not merely in name. 
Hitherto Protestantism has done little for 



Ireland, except to tax and enslave her ; tmd 
therefore the bitterness of religious discord 
is rendered more irritating and galling by a 
sense of the wrongs that have been inflicted 
under the name of a purer faith. If the 
Protestantism which many of the vaunted 
successors of the Apostles have as yet exhi- 
bited to Ireland be Christianity, we wonder 
not that the Irish should prefer to be Catho- 
lics. We trust the educational movement 
now making in this country will not pass 
by our sister isle without giving her a 
blessing. 

In Scotland education ranges from one- 
tixih to one- tenth, giving an average of one- 
eight hf There, as with us, instruction is 
greatly interrupted by the frequency with 
which the children are removed, that they 
may go to work. Many of the schools are 
dame-schools ; and woman is not raised to 
her proper intellectual position in Scotland. 
When we say womtm, we mean the women 
of the masses. We have no idea of that 
education which would give to ladies all the 
learning and leave the female peasant in 
comparative ignorance. Scotland has not 
done her duty to this most interesting and 
valuable section of the community. Many 
of her schoolmasters have received a univer- 
sity education, but, for want of being trained 
pro/e^eional/y, are inefficient instructors of the 
young. They are not "a;»/ to teach.** And 
many who have been professionally educated, 
are very superficial in knowledge. Mr. 
Inspector Gibson, in his account of the 
normal school of Edinburgh, gives it 
as his opinion, that the real acquirements 
of many who are trained in this seminary 
are very limited. A great number also 
of the teachers in Scotland have had no 
previous training at all. The literary tui- 
tion of the Scotch is not so high as many 
suppose, while their moral and religious 
training, though not perfect, has been far be- 
yond what has been general in our country ; 
and the glorious results have been the sub- 
ject of admiration for many years. Still 
Scotland, like England, has very much yet 
to do in the great work of education. In 
that country, as in ours, many are still very 
ignorant, and not at all perfected in Christ 
tian excellence. 

This brief review of education through 
the world, has shown us that not only the 
masses, but in many places the privileged 
orders, are in a ver}' uneducated state, and 
in fact, that everywhere there is room for 
great improvement ; and therefore, that in 
this great work there is no nation which w« 
can implicitly follow. *' Domine dirige nos.*' 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Oar future operations. 1. Instruction ; what its cha- 
racter should be. 2. The teachers we want, and 
how to obtaiu them. 3. School-rooms. 4. Funds ; 
Endowments; Charity-schools; C>>mpulaory tax- 
ation ; Government grants ; The voluntary prin- 
ciple. 

Our future operatioru, — It is a very hum- 
bling fact, that though the world is now 
nearly six, or, as some suppose, seven 
thousand years old, we are only just be- 
ginning to educate the human family. 
Nature, providence, and revelation, the 
school-books of heaven, have been pub- 
lished from the beginning ; and the human 
Boul has as natural an appetite for know- 
ledge as the body has for food ; and yet 
to this day the great mass of the people has 
been left to perkh in ignorance. Indeed we 
have seen that not a few of those who 
lay claim to the distinction of being learned, 
are little more than mere reading and 
writing machines. Even arithmetic, like 
Mr. Babbage's invention, has been reduced 
to little more than a mechanical operation ; 
and we need not add, that millions who pass 
for educated citizens are nothing more, 
either in philosophy, morality, and religion, 
than State echoes, parrots, or automata. To 
be able to repeat the Government catechism 
is the climax of orthodoxy, good citizenship, 
and Christian excellence 4 and as the words 
are always put into the mouth of the cate- 
chumen, and he must ask no questions for 
conscience* «ake (not his own but Mr. 
Gladstone's State conscience) why a talking 
machine would do just as well for this kind 
ef national education as an intelligent 
human being* The axiom of all despots is, 
** TheUtt mind, the less thinking, the better; " 
and to extinguish this Divine principle in 
man has cost tyrants an incalculable amount 
of treasure and of blood. That ^^ thin man 
tCassius,*' and who was thin because he 
thought, and whom Csesar did <* not like" 
iiecause he was a thinking man, has always 
been the terror of despotic rulers, both in 
Church and States and as thinking freely 
and correctly has been such a -crime, and 
been punished so severely, we need not 
wonder at the imperfect state of education 
throughout the world. 

In England, thanks to our martyrs, (for we 
have scarcely a civil or political blessing but 
has been purchased with blood,) thought 
is to a great extent free. Every man among 
us who is a slave, either civilly, intellectu- 
ally, or morally, is a voluntary one. We 
have the greatest amount of liberty of any 
people upon the face of the earth. Lynch 
law, and the barbarous treatment of the 
anti-slavery party in America, demonstrate 
that our brethren in the United States are 
not so free as we are. To this liberty the 
nation owes all its greatness. We by no 



means intimate that our freedom is perfect. 
We have still our civil, political, and re- 
ligious chains, but if the people are faithful 
to themselves, another half century will not 
pass away before our emancipation will 
be complete. One of the greatest boons we 
possess is educational liberty. The victory 
of the friends of free instruction over the 
advocates of compulsory tuition last year is 
one of the most glorious achievements in the 
history of the country. The abettors of 
despotism cannot teU the amount of their 
loss ; and the veterans of liberty have as yet 
formed no adequate idea of the blessings 
that then were won. Educate, educate, edu* 
eate, must now be our motto, and then 1843 
will rank far higher than 16B8. 

It is the object of this chapter to point out 
a few of those things now to be immediately 
done. In the liberty to educate we have 
the germ of all liberty, but then to accom- 
plish this glorious object, our plan must be 
worthy of our purpose. Instruction, teachers, 
school-roQtns, funds, are the fo«ir «hief things 
to which our attention must now be 
turned. 

I. Instruction, — We have seen, from an 
examination of the powers of the human 
mind, and the educational schemes of other 
countries, that everything in human society 
is suspended on the tuition of the people. 
There is hardly any limit to the mental and 
moral greatness df man, if properly -taught ; 
and, on the contrary, his barbarity, servility, 
and depravity are almost without bound, 
when sensualists and despots are tillowed to 
be his preceptors. Polished Rome, enjoy- 
ing the savage scenes of the amphitheatre ; 
educated Prussia and France, kissing the 
hands that rivet their chains ; and Christian 
America, waving in one hand the cap of 
liberty, and carrying in the other the mana- 
cles of slavery, are among the most humili- 
ating sights ever beheld in this world, and 
show us the potency of a perverted educa- 
tion. But, thanks to the Bible, we have other 
examples of a more cheering aspect. Our 
earth has been consecrated by the feet of holy 
men, " of whom the world was not worthy.'* 
They seemed more like incarnate seraphs 
than the progeny of Adam : and yet these 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and martyrs 
were born of women ; were men of ** like 
passions with ourselves ; " were educated in 
our world, and made thus great and good by 
that Divine discipline which is still in our 
hands. We have still souls like theirs ; for a 
spiritual anatomist would find no difference 
in the original elements and constitution of 
the soul of a savage and that of Howard, or 
the Apostle Paul. We have still among us 
all the truths, and all the influence which 
elevated them above the rest of mankind. 
In a word, we have ten thousand more ad- 
vantages than they had ; and to all the rest, 
we have 4heir principles and examples, the 
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sacred mantles, which they threw to us 
from their celestial chariots as they mounted 
the skies. Henceforth, if every human being 
is not made truly and essentially great, the 
fault will be ours. 

But how is this to be done ? We reply 
^Bjf educalion. To enter into this subject 
may be a work of rather tedious detail, 
especially as nearly all persons feel more 
pleasure in looking at any object in its per- 
fect state than in examining its component 
parts. We like the liying man better than 
the skeleton ; and yet without the skeleton 
we could not have the roan. The rose in 
full blossom is &r more beautiful than the 
few simple elements of which it is composed ; 
and yet without those elements we could not 
hare the rose. We all love to see a matured 
intellectual and moral character ; but we 
ought also to know how such a character 
can be formed — remembering that in eyery 
country the peculiar form which the mind 
unfolds is the effect of education. We fear 
there are not a few parents and others, who 
are great admirers of the noble spirits who 
have blessed our world, and would gladly 
see their children and others walk in their 
steps, and yet have no patience or appli- 
cation to adopt the proper means for realiz- 
ing their desires, although they have all the 
materials at hand. Some are such profound 
worshippers of what is sublime, that they 
never attempt anything great themseWes, 
nor prompt others to do so. In education 
much must of necessity be elementary ; and, 
as you cannot have the polished marble, or 
speaking statue, without a good deal of 
preliminary drudgery and toil, so the mind 
cannot be refined and expanded, and made 
Godlike wiUiout a very considerable degree 
of labour. 

In elevating the masses reading must be 
taught. The necessity of this preliminary is 
so evident that many have mistaken the 
acquisition of this art for education itself, 
unmindful of the fact that reading is only the 
means, and that the cultivation of the mind 
and morals is the end, which it should be 
employed to obtain. Numbers have had 
the ability to read who have never used it 
to any good purpose ; and multitudes have 
been very good people who could scarcely 
put their letters together. The one party 
has had a talent which has been abused, or 
wrapped in a napkin; and the other has 
been destitute of a gift whith, if possessed, 
would have been of almost infinite ad- 
vantage. A man may be a good man 
without being able to read ; but were this art 
superadded, it would increase his happiness 
and his usefulness a thousand fold. Hence 
all should be taught not only to read, but to 
read weU, We have abundant evidence 
that there are crowds who have been at 
school, who do not possess the latter qualifi- 
cation, and for want of it never understand 



one-half of what they read, and therefore the 
art they have acquired cannot, to any great 
extent, advance their education. Not a few 
of our schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
have never yet, in the strict sense of the 
word, learnt to read themselves, and conse- 
quently never can teach their pupils. When* 
the climax of all learning amounts to this, 
that the scholar *' can read a plain chapter in 
the Testament,** the instruction is of small} 
value. God has not spoken in monosyl- 
lables. Some of the most valuable truths for 
the peasant to know are expressed by our 
translators in words so long as- completely 
to nonplus the ^ p/ain reader.'* And a» 
preachers, especially the educated clergy, do 
not always confine their periods to words of 
•ne syllable, the ^oin reader and fi/ain hearev 
must often feel when in a place of worship 
that the minister speaks in ah unknown 
tongue. We cannot then have a truly edu- 
cated people without having a generation 
of ffood reader*^ 

Writing must also be taught. This la 
now become a most important medium of 
thought, and instrument of mental culture, 
as well as an essential element of trade and 
commerce. To prevent people from learn- 
ing to speak and learning to write are sinsy 
though not of the same magnitude, y«t of t^e 
same character. By writing as well as by 
speaking we communicate our thoughts to 
others. Speech enables us to converse with 
those who are present, writing with those 
who are absent. If we should esteem it 
cruel to cut off all communion between 
friends when present, it is equally cruel not 
to give them the power of interchanging 
their thoughts and feelings when absent. 
What should we think of tiie monster who 
would, for the sake of gain,- strike a family 
dumb 1 yet a very similar crime ia committed 
when the poor are refused the means of ex- 
pressing their thoughts by writing, because 
they must so early go to work to enrich, not 
themselves, but their employers. Besides, 
mental culture is greatly advanced by com- 
mitting our thoughts to paper.- " Reading," 
says Johnson, '* makes- a full man, writing^ a 
correct man, speaking a ready man.*' Com- 
position is one of the most important 
branches of education. He who cannot 
write a letter has been to school to little 
purpose. What a stagnation there would be 
in trade but for writing ! To many also the 
power to write well has been the means of a 
livelihood, and more profitable than a trade. 
I have known numbers lose the chance 
of being provided for all their days because 
they could not write ; and many from the 
same defect have become bankrupts. This 
qualification also ought to be enjoyed to as 
great an extent, and in as perfect a degree, 
by women as by men. In this particular al) 
our schools have hitherto been deficient. 
Femaletf and through them, families, have 
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been deeply injured, by not being able 
to write. All then should be taught to 
write, and to write well. 

Arithmetic, especially mental arithmetic, 
should be so carefully studied as to render 
every boy and girl a ready reckoner. This 
exercise, when duly attended to, becomes a 
great sharpener of the intellect. It always 
ought to be made analytical, and conse- 
quently mental. He who can carry on a 
long process of calculation without slate or 
paper has the power of abstraction in an 
eminent degree, has, in the very operation, an 
example of what mind can effect, and can, if 
he chooses, employ this talent in reasoning 
or any other operation connected with the 
cultivation of his mind. Both sexes ought 
to be etiually versed in figures. Women have 
often more need of this branch of learning 
than men ; and there is not a girl upon earth 
to whom it would not be eminently useful. 
There ought also to be full time allowed at 
school for all to have some knowledge of 
algebra. Surely proud wealthy England will 
not degrade herself so low as to say that she 
cannot afford to keep her citizens at school 
as long aa the poor Americans. 

Language, including grammar and etymo- 
logy should be thoroughly taught. Why should 
the labouring classes speak ungrammatically 1 
Can it afford any pleasure or profit to their 
employers or to themselves 1 The man who 
says they would not work if they spoke cor- 
rectly does not deserve to be reasoned with, 
because it would be just as coherent for him 
to affirm that they will not work unless they 
can speak grammatically. Formerly it ap- 
pears that the poor had a horror of being too 
learned ; but the tables are turned, and the 
rich are the persons who feel the greatest 
alarm from this course in our day. Shak- 
speare introduce? Jack Cade as addressing 
my Lord Say — '* Thou hast moat traitorously 
corrupted the youth of the realm- in erecting 
a grammar school. And whereas before our 
forefathers had no other Books but the tcore 
and the /a//y, thou hast caused printing to be 
used ; and, contrary to the king, his crown, 
and dignity, thou hast built a paper-mill. 
It will be proved to thy face that thou hast 
men about thee that usually talk of a noun 
and a vrrb, and such abominable words as no 
Chriiiian ear can endure to hear,**— 'Henry 
VL act. iv. sCr 7. Just after the same speaker 
exclaims, respecting his lordship, **Away 
with him ! away with him f he speaks Latin." 

In one of the Homilies of the Church it is 
especially enjoined on the *' serving men of 
the realm " to employ their spare time in 
obtaining wisdom and knowledge. It says, 
that *^ It was a great rebnke to them (the 
operatives) that they study not either to 
write fair, to keep a book of account, to study 
the tongues, and so to get wisdom and know- 
ledge in such books and works as be 
now set out in print of a// manner of /a»- 



guages** It seems that in those days there 
was no dread of the people knowing too 
much, except by such personages as Jack 
Cade. ** 71i€ serving men of the reahn ** 
were not only allowed, if they chose ; to 
perfect themselves in their own mother 
tongue, but also it was said to be ** a great 
reimke to them " that they did not learn 
other languages. There seemed to be no 
fear that if they knew Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew they would either refuse to work, 
or else seek to overthrow the Throne. In 
France, Russia, and elsewhere, many of the 
people speak several languages, and yet they 
do not on that account refuse to work. 
Who does not know that numbers of the 
operatives and peasants in this country spend 
in beer-shops an amount of time quite 
sufficient to make them respectable scholars. 
Had they been properly trained in their 
early years, they would not have preferred 
the fumes of a pot-house to the pleasures 
and advantages of self-improvement. And 
surely there are few persons hardy enough 
to affirm that the ale-house is preferable to 
the school to teach men industry, loyalty, 
and religion. 

We are glad to find, that the prejudice 
against knowledge is dying away in those 
very circles in which a few years ago it was 
most prevalent. In the Reports of the 
National school a high standard of secular 
instruction for the labouring classes is advo- 
cated. In the National Report for 1841 
there is a long letter from the Rev. J. 
Sinclair, the Secretary of the National School 
Society, on the subject of making the child- 
ren of peasants, &c. well acquainted with 
grammar and etymology. The argifments 
employed by the writer are so much to the 
point that, but for the length of the letter, I 
should be glad to quote the whole. They 
were addressed to a school manager who 
<' thought that these studies might be di»- 
pensed with." The objections raised by 
this gentleman are seven. 1. That children 
without grammar or etymology might see 
the general bearing of any passage. 2. 
That clergymen in their sermons and visits 
might confine themselves to Saxon phrase- 
ology. 3. That the meaning of words may, 
for all practical purposes, be sufficiently ex. 
plained without grammar or etymology. 4. 
That to teach these to the children of the 
poor is impracticable. 5. That this method is 
not uniformly applicable, and will mislead. 
6. That Christianity contains mysteries, and 
that children having everything brought 
down to the level of their capacity, will be 
wanting in faith unfeigned, in docility, in 
reverence for authority, which both Christ 
enjoins and the Church is so solicitous to 
maintain. 7. That these grammatical studies 
are destructive of that ingenuous humility 
which ought to be seen in the young, and 
thus is hurtful to morality. 
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All these objectiont, which, as miut be 
seen, are not of a yery formidable character, 
Mr. Sinclair, in a yery masterly manner, 
demolishes. He shows that a child will 
take but little interest in that which he only 
partially understands : that a large portion 
of our language, especially theological terms, 
are borrowed from Latin, Greek, &c. ; that 
the clergyman, in composing in good English, 
cannot confine himself to Saxon ; and that it 
is better for the people to be raised to the 
leyel of the clergyman than to sink the 
clergyman to a leyel with his uneducated 
hearers ; that if children are only to under- 
stand the drift of a passage, and not all the 
terms used, then a great many of the words 
which they hear will be as unintelligible to 
them as Chinese ; that far from being im- 
practicable, the thing has already been carried 
into effect by teaching children early the 
roots and composition of words; that the 
system does not mislead ; that there is great 
difference between attempting to explain an 
inexplicable mystery and explaining the 
terms by which it is expressed; and that 
young people, thus instructed, perceiye yery 
distinctly the difference between what can 
and what cannot be known, — they can tell 
how far they can see, and that there is much 
beyond the sphere of mortal yision; that 
the fact of haying completely mastered a 
small portion of human learning, and haying 
industriously and successfully cultiyated but 
one small comer of the wide field of science, 
giyes them a humiliating and salutary im- 
pression of the immense ground before 
them ; that, in a word, the superficially, and 
nut the thoroughly educated, are in most 
danger from pride. Mr. Sinclair adds — 
** The first object to an Englishman is to 
understand English ; the first object of a 
master should be to establish a medium for 
the interchange of ideas between himself 
and his scholars; without such a medium 
he can effect nothing. Unless both parties 
understand the words mutually employed, 
they are as foreigners to each other ; the 
master speaks in an unknown tongue, and 
the scholar is in the situation alluded to by 
the Apostle, of a barbarian listening to a 
Greek." Mr. S. also thinks, that if the 
people were well instructed in the English 
language, ** The weU-educated tjAritutil pattoTt 
udng his ordinary language, tpoutd be o« tn- 
leiligtble as his unltiiered, but at present 
/armidtUt/e rivai, in the meeting •house.'" 

Eyery one who will duly consider the 
subject must perceive, that without a 
thorough knowledge of the meaning of 
words, real education never can be carried 
on. An instance illustratiye of this point 
lately came under my own notice. A mi- 
nister, a friend of mine, had interested him- 
self considerably in the spiritual welfare of 
one of his bearers, and as she was yery 
poor, had procured for her one of the large 



Bibles of the Bible Society. Some time 
after, this young woman lived as a servant 
in my family. Nearly all her spare moments 
were employed in reading the Scriptures. 
She was evidently reading them through. 
One day, as she was perusing them with her 
wonted diligence, she suddenly exclaimed 
to a person who was near, '* Lo ! if there 
y-ent hob-lanterns in the Bible V* This of 
course was at first very puzzling, until the 
individual she addressed went and ex- 
amined the passage alluded to, and then 
behold the ** hob-Zanterns"* turned out to be 
*< obiaiions." In the neighbourhood from 
which she came the " Will-o'-the-wisp/' or 
" ignis fatuus,' is called a Ao6 iantem ; and 
the only interpretation which this poor girl 
could give to the word ** ob/ations^^ was, that 
Moses employed hob-ianterns in the service 
of God. If this illiterate female had known 
the roots of this word, and been able to 
recognise at once the meaning of ^* ob,^* and 
** latus,'^ or **ferOf** she would not have been 
a worse servant to us, and she might then 
have read her Bible with her ** spirit and 
understanding also.'* Here then was a 
person who had reached that climax of 
learning, the ** abUity to read a plain chapter 
in the Testament*'' and yet could not under- 
stand some of its plainest words. Persons 
may call grammar and etymology secular 
learning, but until we give the people a little 
more of this worldly knowledge a large 
portion of our best religious tracts, and even 
of the Scriptures themselves, will be to them 
nothing more than a ** hob-lantern,** or an 
^ ignis fatuus?'' Language is the «Ai^ 
medium through which secular or sacred 
knowledge can enter the soul, and therefore, 
if we would have the light of the under- 
standing clear and distinct, we must have 
the medium perfectly transparent. Without 
this we shall haye a dark room with a dark 
window to it, and within all will be con- 
fusion. Let the exact meaning of every 
word be understood, and then the soul will 
be like a beautiful chamber cheered with 
the pure and unrefracted light of heaven. 

Etymology, then, or the composition and 
exact meaning of words, is destined to per- 
form a great work in the illumination of the 
world ; and in no country can its study be 
so necessary as in ours. Our language is 
borrowed from so many sources, that until 
the roots of our words are known, some 
thousands must remain almost unintelligible. 
Many talk of the simplicity of the Saxon ; 
but even this is very imperfectly understood. 
We want good vocabularies of Saxon, Latin, 
Greek, French, Hebrew, and other words 
which we have adopted. These might be 
printed on cards, and be far more easily 
learnt in classes than the long columns of 
spelling which are now, often without any 
interpretation, committed to memory. Were 
this done, not only would the strength. 
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beauty, and copiousness of our mother 
tongue be understood by all classes, but 
the operatiye would clearly comprehend 
the meaning of all he reads and hears ; 
English would also become a key to almost 
every other language upon earth : and if 
youths of either sex chose, instead of 
wasting their time in, yanity, to carry on 
their education, they might easily study 
liatin, Greek, Hebrew, French, German, 
OF any other of the tongues which would 
at all tend to their temporal,, their intel- 
lectual, or eternal benefit. It may seem 
Utopian, but still there are some who 
eonfidently belicTe, that a time is to come 
when eyery indiyidual upon earth will be 
ftble to read God's Word in those magni- 
ficent languages which He chose as the 
medium of His thoughts to man. Gram- 
mar and etymology show us that the thing 
is perfectly practicable; and the learning 
which many a self-taught operative has ob- 
tained, while working sixteen or eighteen 
hours a-day at his bench or his loom, is an 
evidence that self-improvement is not ne- 
cessarily excluded from manual labour or 
even long, factory hours. Let the years of 
schooling be prolonged to fifteen ; let the 
instruction given be such as to aid and 
prompt the mind to self-improvement ; let 
trade and commerce better the condition of 
the peasant and artizan; let machinery 
lighten and shorten his hours of toil ; and 
then we shall have a highly refined and 
educated people ; then, in. the noblest and 
best sense of the word,>men ytdll be men 
and women will be womenj and aU the 
distinctive, and Godlike traits of our spe- 
cies will be called forth and matured. 
We shall then not have an occasional great 
mind in a solitary eentury or country, 
towering aloft like a splendid column amidst 
universal ruin ; but every individual will be 
mentally and morally great, and, as a con- 
sequence, our world be as iliusfrious and 
glorious as our Heavenly Father intended 
it to be. To bring about this blissful period, 
when earth shall reflect the glory of heaven, 
should be the grand object kept in view by 
all the friends of education^ 

We have dwelt, perhaps, too long on the 
study of words, but we deem it to be at the 
very foundation of all intellectual and reli- 
gious improvement : still we would not have 
man made a mere verbose talking machine ; 
his mind should be stored with all useful 
and valuable thoughts. Geography, history, 
science in ail its branches, and art in all its 
benefits and uses, should be laid before him, 
and he should be allured to make himself 
acquainted with all. Creation, providence, 
and revelation should be his school-books ; 
and he should not only be invited and at- 
tracted, but qualified to study them in their 
various relations to himself, to the rest of 



that many will at once object on the ground 
of time ; but we have shown that the period 
for education must be prolonged. Let this 
be done, and the collective system of teach- 
ing be adopted, and it is incalculable the 
amount of knowledge that may be obtained 
before children leave school. I have seen 
a whole school of a hundred or two hundred 
learning English grammar. The master 
taught, and the scholars learnt, without 
books ; aU was delight and animation ; and 
the youngest as well as the oldest were re- 
ceiving instruction. This exercise was 
repeated at stated intervals; every time a 
little fresh knowledge was given ; and by this 
bare repetition all had the elements of this 
branch of knowledge indelibly impressed on 
their minds. Even the youngest child and 
the dullest capacity carried away something. 
Repetition it mental engraving. This is the 
case even if the words are unintelligible. 
*< Line upon line, line upon line," if perse- 
\ vered in, would write Chinese upon the me- 
I moryy although the meaning of a single word 
were not understood : but when we have 
not the mere mechanism of memory, but 
every word made ^ain, every truth ren- 
dered interesting, and shown up in all its 
beauty and utility, learning hardly remains 
a voluntary process; the ehild must leam in 
spite of himself; and the rising generation, 
kept thus in an atmosphere of knowledge 
^for eight or ten years in succession, must 
inhale its life-giving infiuence. We have 
said in another place that the human mind 
is always learning, that a child is always at 
school : his soul, like the mirror, must reflect 
the images with which he is surrounded. 
He cannot help this. You must darken 
i every sense before you can exclude him from 
these impvessions. Thought and feeling 
also are so closely allied, that if you touch 
the one the other must vibrate. Why not 
then reduce these great principles of human- 
ity to practice, and let the child be always 
surrounded with what is intellectual, true, 
beautiful,' moral, religious, sublime 1 And 
let not his mind be the mere passive reflector 
'■ of such ideas, like the sea of the star-studded 
sky, or like the obtuse beggar amidst the 
magnificent scenes of Italy ; but let all be 
brought home to his soul ; let his faculties 
be quickened to mark, leam, and inwardly 
: digest the truths he receives ; let him have 
some one to teach him so that he may un- 
derstand what he reads ; and then he must 
become an educated being. He is *' trained 
in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he will not depart from it." The school, 
the home, the street, his very sport, should 
all tend to develop the great principles of 
his nature, and perfect the future man. 

Some have asked, What have peasants to 
do with geography, science, history, &c. ? It 
would be more wise to ask, What have the 



mankind, and the Divine glory. We know rich to do with these things 1 Their wealth 
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precludes them from the necessity of toil, and, 
not unfrequently, luxury and idle pastimes 
unfit them for study. They haye attend- 
ants to dress and undress them, to prepare 
their food, collect their rents, spend their 
money — ^in a word, to think for them and 
act for them in almost eyery thing. It is the 
servant, the labourer, the operative, that 
wants so much leamijig. He needs an ac- 
quaintance with all the elements of bodies, 
and should understand all the mechanical 
powers. These, in some form or other, are 
the tools or materials with which he is always 
at work. The wife or the servant-maid'also 
has often more need of this knowledge than 
the other sex. She has, pevfaaps^ ta nurse the 
younsT scion of nobiKty, to ventilate his room, 
wash his body and his clothes, cook his food, 
and teach his infant mind to think. In the 
capacity of the president of the poor man*s 
&mily, the recipient of his wages, the guide 
of his children, and the solace of his toil, 
what a large fimd of knowledge is needed 
by the peasant's daughter before she can 
serve her ** generation according to the will 
of God t" Why should the horse have a 
scientific groom, and the child be turned 
over to the pupilage of an ignorant domes- 
tic t Why should ererything be trained well 
but man, and especially the working man, 
on whose labour, intelligence, and morality 
the whole prosperity of the world rests? 

Besides, are the wonders of nature and 
providence revealed for the edification of 
the rich onlyl Is .the Father of Mercies 
careless about the education of his poorer 
sons and daughters t Are his attachments 
guided solely by mammon) Has he doomed 
any to ignorance or crime because they are 
poor t We know he has not. The heavens 
display their glory, and the earth its beauty, 
as much for the mstruction of the peasant 
as the prince. One of the parting commands 
of the Saviour, before he went to heaven, 
was, "Make disciples of all nations.'* 

We must have the people instructed^ not 
only in the arts and sciences, but in the great 

Srinciples of civil and political economy, 
[any stand aghast at the idea of teaching 
the people politics ; but the matter is no 
longer optional. If they are not taught in 
the right way, there are thousands who will 
lead them wrong. The press is free, and it 
would be madne8» to fetter it^ Errors are 
not destroyed by being repressed. Let them 
be uttered, and then they can be confuted, 
and consigned to infamy and reprobation. 
Almost every newspaper has its political 
creed, and nearly every agitator his nostrum. 
Shall we imprison the demagogue, or send 
a body of policemen to stop the journal 1 
This display of physical power would in an 
equal degree demonstrate our moral weak- 
ness. Surely there are first principles of 
equity in civil and political science, as in all 
other questions of right and wrong : let the 



people be educated in these and sedition 
will labour in vain. Already much has been 
effected in this way. Perhaps there is not 
a nation on earth more disposed to complain 
of her wrongs than the British ; and yet we 
are the most peaceable of all citizens. If 
half the suspicions of the French, Prussians, 
and Russians are well founded, there are 
disaffected things published every week in 
our newspapers quite sufficient to overturn 
all those thrones together ; and yet, notwith- 
standing all, the British empire is the most 
compact and secure of all the kingdoms of 
Christendom. The fact that the people can 
tell their grie'\'ance8 and, if well authenti- 
cated, can by patience and perseverance 
have them redressed, inspires that hope 
which i» unfavourable to violence ; and the 
&ith which the Government has in the equit- 
able principles of the most infiuential portion 
of the nation, enables it to remain undis- 
turbed amidst the publication of sentiments 
which would convulse France and Germany 
to the centre. Why should not all the people 
be well versed in their civil and political 
rights and duties, and the laws by which, 
according to the constitution, they ought to 
be governed t Were this dene,- what is wrong 
would be reformed, and what is right would 
be protected, not by the swords, fer they would 
not be needed, but by loyal affections of all 
classes of the community. Hence, in poli- 
tics as in religion, ** wisdom and knowledge 
are the stability of the times." 

Lastly, education must comprehend r^/t- 
ffioH, or it will be but of little value. No 
nation can be great without being moral ; 
and no nation can be truly moral without 
being religious. The Greeks and Romans 
had among them the reading and writing 
qualification, but numbers of those who pos- 
sessed it were among the most abandoned 
of mankind. In many parts of Europe there 
is a large store of learning, although but 
little morality or pure religion. Some of the 
monarchs of Christendom are both mentally 
and morally in a most degraded condition. 
Any man with but a very small portion of 
humanity about him would, were there no 
other alternative, ten thousand times rather 
be a slave himself, tlmn be the king or em- 
peror of slaves. Yet there are some myriads 
whose highest ambition would be gratified 
were they only permitted to reign over a 
mass of servile, obsequious sycophants. And 
most of these persons are individuals who 
can read and write, and are well versed in 
politeness and the fine arts. We have abund- 
ance of evidence that every crime of savage 
life and barbarous times can be committed 
under the softened name of civilization and 
Christianity. Europe is as much plundered 
now as when overrun by the Goths ; and 
there is probably as much Sabbath-breaking, 
sensuality, irreligion, and idolatry now as 
then. Only all is done now under the sane- 
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timoniouB garbs of legislation and religion. 
Satan is transformed into " an angel of light'* 
All this is the result of a spurious education 
and spurious religion. God's people are still 
but ** a little /lock ;** and many of these are 
not as faithful to their principles, nor as zeal- 
ous in promulgating them, as they ought to 
be. The leaven of the Gospel should be 
deposited in every heart, and especially in 
the hearts of the young. Hence our schools 
must become schools of religion, and Christi- 
anity must be taught in the day>school as 
well as on the Sabbath. Religion must be 
made an every-day business ; it must enter 
into everything, and roust sanctify every 
pursuit. This would be no obstruction to 
secular learning, because every branch of the 
latter has some bearing on the moral and 
religious character of man. Indeed, the Bible 
has consecrated nearly every art and science, 
by borrowing from them so many illustrations 
of her truthsjor employing them so largely in 
her service. The mere student of revelation 
finds himself prompted to study almost every 
other subject, that be may more fully com- 
prehend the Word of God. In fact, without 
a large degree of secular learning, he finds 
himself like a man endeavouring to get at a 
rich mine, but destitute of any other tools 
than his fingers. We must, then, unite the 
secular and the religious, the religious and 
the secular ; for until this is done we can- 
not have a religious world. 

The Christianity taught should be that of 
the Bible. We must go back to first prin- 
ciples ; and there are none like those which 
came from heaven, and are written by the 
finger of God in the Sacred Volume. There 
is a spurious Christianity spread over a great 
part of Christendom, which differs little 
from Paganism except in name. Discern- 
ing men cannot see in what it surpasses 
heathenism, except that it employs schools, 
priests, and legislators, instead of swords 
and staves, to plunder and enslave the 
people. Papists get their indulgence from 
the Pope ; but there are modem Protestants 
who go a great deal further. In the sacred 
name of the Eternal Himself they license 
men to be wicked, and confirm them in 
their immorality, for the indulgence is 
granted for life. It has been thought by 
many reflecting minds, that the Protestanism 
of Germany is, taken as a whole, far more 
immoral and irreligious than Popery ; and 
we need not say what a mockery of common 
sense it is, to call many of the most flaming 
Protestants of England Christian, or even 
moral men. The very name of religion is 
become offensive to thousands ; and infidels 
borrow the most cogent arguments for their 
scepticism from the lives of irreligious Pro- 
testants. Some think it is time the name 
Protestant was abandoned, and that, should 
Plipeyites consign it to oblivion they will 
do a good work. 



The world stands in need of neither 
Popery nor Protestantism, but it wants the 
pure religion of the Scriptures ; it asks for 
evangelical piety, for unadulterated Chris- 
tianity. Give it ** the sincere milk of the 
Word, and it will grow thereby." Nourished 
on this spiritual food, the soul arrives at 
maturity. He who follows the Bible must 
be great and Godlike, because every doc- 
trine, every fact, every precept, every pre- 
diction, every promise, and every threatening 
of his religion is Divine. The character of 
God, as given in the Scriptures, is perfect, 
and exactly accords with what nature and 
providence would suggest. When we see 
a finished painting, or statue, or a magni- 
ficent mansion, we form some idea of the 
illustrious artists from whom they spring. 
M^e read the mental and moral attributes of 
Shakspeare and Milton in their immortal 
verse : so God is seen in His works and in 
His Word. He is great and good in crea- 
tion ; the same perfections appear resplend- 
ent in providence, but most glorious of all 
in redemption. This g^at character is 
especially exhibited to us in Jesus Christ. 
*'He that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father,*' said the Son of God. This cha- 
racter is now fully unfolded to us in the 
Sacred Volume. We always learn more of 
a great personage from his biography than 
from seeing and conversing with him. The 
New Testament contains the biography of 
Him "who is the brightness of His Father's 
glory, and express im^ge of His person." 
It is so written that a child may understand 
it. And this adorable being is the Creator 
of all, the Preserver of all, the Redeemer 
of all, and the Judge of all. He died in 
our stead ; ** He rose again for our justifica- 
tion," or, to make us righteous, in every sense 
of the word ; He is our Mediator at the 
right hand of God ; and He must be our 
example, or we cannot be saved. In the 
Scriptural character of God, then, we have 
truths which, when received into the human 
mind, and reduced to practice, must purify 
the heart and elevate the character. These 
are the sentiments that must be taught to 
the young ; we must bring them pure from 
the Sacred Volume, and implant them in 
the infant mind, and then, in the noblest 
sense of the word, we shall educate the 
people. Teach them to be the followers 
and imitators of Jesus Christ, and they 
must arrive at perfection. Nor is the effect 
of such tuition doubtful, because we have 
the promise of the Holy Spirit, to render 
our instructions effectual to salvation. In 
other religions, whether ancient or modem, 
there was no great and holy God as the 
object uf worship. Their divinities are 
mean and worthless chatacters. If the 
people imitated their gods, they became 
base, sensual, and malignant. The Greek 
and Roman of ancient days, and the Chinese, 
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and Indians, and other pagans of modem | 
times, ha^e no great intellectual and moral 
character among any of their gods that they 
could adopt as a model for forming the 
minds of the young. Hence they never 
could educate the people, and never could 
rise in the scale of virtue. Man in every- 
thing must have a copy to work from. Were 
all his senses closed, he would have no 
conception of the material world. No blind 
roan ever painted a landscape ; and no one 
ever became great and good without having 
before him a pattern of greatness and good- 
ness. Even in heaven we are to resemble 
the Saviour, because we shall dwell in His 
presence. <* We shall be like Him, for we 
shall see Him as He is.*' 

To know the Son of God, to believe in 
Him, to love Him, and to imitate Him, is 
the essence of all true religion, and is the 
great and chief doctrine to be taught in our 
schools. And in communicating this instruc- 
tion the Scriptures must be the only guide 
of the instructor. Let this knowledge be 
combined with a sound and extensive secular 
education, and we must have a regenerated 
world. The susceptible minds of youth 
will early receive the image of the Son 
of God, and thus become the patterns of 
everything pure, holy, and benevolent. All 
morality, all religion, consists in imitating 
the Lord Jesus Christ. His life was, in an 
especial manner, an incarnation of love, and 
therefore the brightest exemplification of 
that glorious attribute of the Deity ; ** God 
is love,*' and love is the perfection of law. 
the fulfilling of every Divine law; and 
consequently the very essence of all virtue 
and of all worship. All sin consists in a 
violation of this law of love, AH the 
threatenings and punishments of revelation 
are denounced and executed on those who 
transgress its commands. All the biogra- 
phies and histories of Scripture are intended 
to exhibit to us the advantages of cherishing, 
and the disadvantages of neglecting, this 
sacred law. All the promises and predictions 
of revelation contain rewards for those who 
are imbued with this celestial principle, and 
assure them that a time shall come when 
it shall influence every human breast. At 
the Great Day every soul will be judged by 
this Divine standard of all moral and spiritual 
excellence; and heaven will receive all 
those who were guided by its dictates; 
and the doom of the wicked will be the 
•ad result of having trampled upon its holy 
injunctions. 

Hence we see that religious and moral 
instruction is one of the most simple and 
easy things in the world ; it is neither more 
nor less than to teach universal love, — love to 
God and love to man. It must embrace every 
one, enemies as well as friends. Our neigh- 
bour may have injured us, or he may differ 
from us in creed, and yet we must luve him 



as we love ourselves. Lest we should make 
any mistake respecting this sacred principle, 
what it is, or how it should act, we have not 
only the example of the Saviour, but we 
have also a Divine description of the cha- 
racter and deeds of evangelical love. The 
Apostle tells us, ** Love suffereth long and is 
kind ; love envieth not ; love vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave 
itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not 
easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity but rejoiceth in the truth, 
beareth all Uiings, helieveth all things, hopeth 
all things, endureth all things. Love never 
faileth." In these words we have God's own 
description of a Chrittian, He who possesses 
all these attributes of real godliness is an 
^ Israelite indeed ;" and he who is destitute 
of them, whatever may be his rank or creed, 
is at best " only a sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal." Our Lord assures us that 
love to God is the first and chief command- 
ment, and that *' love to our neighbour is 
like unto it ;*' and that on these two great 
commandments ** hang all the law and the 
prophets.'* Hence, in teaching love we 
teach the^rt^ and chir/ thing in the Bible ; 
in a word, we teach all the law and the pro- 
phets. Our religions instruction, then, must 
embrace, first of all and chief of all, this 
universal love. Hitherto we have taught 
creeds and catechisms, but we have not 
taught love. Onr denominationalism has 
generated sectarian bitterness, and our zeal 
for a sect has consumed our charity. Love 
has been sacrificed on the altar of what 
every one has called orthodoxy; and our 
orthodoxy, or our own supposed "riff hi 
thinking^ not having produced right feeling, 
has degenerated into the worst kind of 
heterodoxy. This has been the consequence 
of o«r neglecting to study and teach the 
Bible, the whole Bible, and nothing but 
the Bible. All our creeds have something 
human in them, and must be essentially 
defective, because every confession of faith, 
short of the whole Scriptures, must be im- 
perfect, and therefore they are the aduiteratedy 
and not the vmixed ** milk of the Word." 

By confining our religious and moral in- 
struction to the Scripture we have every 
advantage, because we teach all that is Di- 
vine in the creed of every sect. The Papist, 
the Protestant, the Churchman, the Dis- 
senter, all denominations of Christians, pro- 
fess to make their appeal to God's Word. 
The Papist believes more than the Bible, 
still he denies not the DiTine origin and 
authority of the Word of God. He who 
dissents from the Scripture is an infidel A 
man may differ from Poperj% from Pro- 
testantism, from Episcopacy, from Congre- 
gationalism, Methodism, the Kirk, or the 
Moravians, and yet not be an infidel ; but 
he who dissents from the Sacred Volume is 
an unbeliever. Let then our teachers adopt 
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the Bible, the plain grammatical sense of 
the Scriptures, respecting God, Christ, the 
Holy Spirit, man, sin, salvation, morality, 
and eternity, and then our children will 
be imbued with an orthodoxy from which 
no believer can dissent ; and our instruction 
will do more than has ever yet been done, to 
bring about the reign of universal love. The 
Tract Society, by adopting no creed but the 
Scriptures, has done wonders. It has exhi- 
bited the rare sight of orthodoxy and charity 
hand in hand. The British School Society has 
laboured in the same course. It recognises 
no creed, no catechism, but that which came 
down from heaven, and therefore is worthy 
of the support of every genuine Christian, 
and is doing much to destroy sectarianism, 
and hasten the dominion of puie, unadulr 
terated, unfeigned benevolence. 

"Love," says the Apostle, "i» the bond 
of perfectness ;** its sacred obligations, or 
bonds, would restrain from every injury and 
constrain us to everything virtuous and be- 
nevolent, and thus would per/eet/y blend 
all nations into one philanthropic family. 
Our Lord intimates^ that obedience to this 
His new command will afford the world 
the most influential demonstration it has 
ever yet had of the Divinity of His mission, 
and of our relation to Him a» our Teacher. 
" Hereby shall aU men know that ye are 
my ichoiara, if ye have love one to another.'' 
Miracles were local and limited } prophecy, 
as a proof of inspiration, is not understood 
by all ; but he who imitates the love of the 
Son of God affords an evidence of the Di- 
vinity of his religion which " ai/ men** can 
understand and no one controvert. At all 
our diversified creeds and orthodoxy, infidels 
laugh, and Jews blaspheme, but the boldest 
unbeliever dares not doubt the perfection of 
love. This *^ irKripwfM, fulness or perfection 
of law, is to be the irXtifnoixa, fulness or per- 
fection of the Gentiles,*' which, when it 
" is come," shall be too powerful for the 
« blindness of Israel,*' and the Jew, the 
Turk, and the infidel shall submit to the 
cross, vanquished by love. The Saviour's 
parting command, ''Make disciples of all 
nations," is only another word for '* Make 
all the human family love one another ;" 
for He tells us they are all to be known 
as *' HU scholar H** by this characteristic. 
France and Prussia have not as yet admitted 
this Divine science and discipline into their 
schools ; and they exhibit the sad spectacle 
of literature and philosophy separated from 
morality and religion ; and their people, 
never taught to love one another, must be 
watched by policemen ; and they know so 
little of that '* charity which thinketh no 
evil," that they suspect evei7 one, and have 
converted themselves into nations of soldiers, 
and have actually gone back to the barbarism 
of which Thucydides speaks, when he tells 
us that every Greek, for fear of being robbed 



or massacred, was compelled to carry arms. 
Such is the effect of education without prac- 
tical Christianity. On the other hand, we 
find that Wesley and others could actually 
civilize and moralize the people even without 
the aid of day-schodls or letters. The 
Cornish miner is taught to love God and 
his neighbour, and having learnt that lesson, 
the office of policeman and constable be- 
comes a sinecure. Men educated in love 
do not want weapons of defence. Arm the 
nations with love, and they will need no 
other arras ; but will instantly " beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears 
into pruning hooks ; nation will not lift up 
sword against nation, neither will they learn 
war any more." Let us then unite letters, 
science, and love together in our systems of 
education, and our schools will then be 
perfect, and will, as a consequence, perfect 
the human family. 

II. We must have ieachen. And it is 
evident, from what has just been said, that if 
the tuition, to be perfect, must be literary, 
scientific, and religious, then all these quali- 
fications should be possessed by the teachers. 
We have had enough of unlettered, unscien- 
tific, and irreligious instructors of the young. 
Many have had learning without religion, 
and many have had religion without learn- 
ing ; but the combination and practical ap- 
plication of the two have not been common. 
Many good people have thought it unne- 
cessary to associate Christian instruction 
with the routine of daily tuition, and the 
Lord Jesus, the great teacher of all, has been 
excluded from their schools ; on the other 
hand, many have imagined that if they taught 
their own peculiar form of religion they 
have taught enough, and have cared little 
for letters ; forgetting that the purest religion 
is neither literature nor science, and that a 
man may know right from wrong, and 3'et be 
a clown. We all admit that morality is 
better than letters; but then there is no 
reason why the religious man should be 
unlettered. The more learning and science 
he has, the better will he understand his 
creed, the more comprehensive will be his 
faith, the more polished will be his manners, 
and the more qualified will he be to defend 
and promulgate his sentiments. 

For the ministry of the word three quali- 
fications are absolutely necessary, and these 
are piety ^ talent, and learning ; and the very 
same excellencies and gifts are just as re- 
quisite for the instructors of the young; 
nor without them is it possible to educate 
the people. 

1. The teacher of youth should not only 
be pious, but eminently pious. He should 
be a bright example of that benevolence 
which he has to teach. He ought to know 
what repentance, faith, and love are, from 
actual experience ; and his life ought to 
command the respect of all the children 
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committed to his care. The Lord Jesus 
obtained from Peter the solemn assurance 
** Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love thee" 
before he gave him the commission ** Feed 
my lambs,'* evidently teaching us that love 
to the Redeemer is an essential qualification 
of every instructor of the rising generation. 
How can those who are strangers to the 
Saviour's love teach their pupils to love 
him 1 or, how can the master who is expe- 
rimentally and practically ignorant of that 
first principle of all morality '* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself,'' educate the 
young In the morals of the gospel f A per- 
son '* may speak with the tongues of men or 
of angels, and he may understand all mys- 
teries and all knowledge,** but if destitute of 
love to God and love to man ** he is nothing." 
The thirteenth chapter of the Second Epistle 
of the Corinthians should be committed to 
memory, and reduced to practice by every 
teacher. It contains the finest model of a 
schoolmaster or schoolmistress that ever was 
exhibited ; and, until copied, no one is fit for 
this all-important station. The Rev. J. Allen, 
School Inspector for Kent, Sussex, &c., in 
the " Minutes of the Committee on Educa- 
tion for 1841-2," observes, page 188, " It 
has been inculcated on some of our teachers 
that they are to to heaervanit of the Church; 
and there is doubtless a sense in which this 
phrase may be interpreted so as to set forth 
a great truth, although the more fitting 
mode of expression is, in my judgment, 
' memberg of the Church, tervanta of the Divine 
Head,^" Certain it is, that until we have 
such schoolmasters we never can have the 
people morally and religiously educated; 
and we have seen, that without such tuition 
our schools may do harm rather than good. 
An increase of knowledge without an in- 
crease of piety may render a youth a great 
adept in villainy. 

Besides, the teacher, like the minister, 
should enter on his work from the sole mo- 
tive of love to God and love to souls. He 
ought to be moved to this calling by the 
Holy Ghost. His soul ought to be that of 
a missionary. Never was there a country 
more in need of missionary schoolmasters 
than England. Without them the young 
must perish ; some, it is to be feared, imagine 
that missionary fire can only burn in a 
foreign land. I have known a pious teacher 
all of sudden smitten with zeal for the 
tuition of poor black children in the West 
Indies, and actually leave an interesting and 
promising British school in England with- 
out a suitable master. His love for the 
negroes was such that he left his own bre- 
thren and sisters to perish in ignorance. I 
have also seen the young minister quit a 
district as dark and as extensive as any he 
would occupy in a foreign land, a place too 
where he was respected, and increasing in 
usefulness every day ; bat his heart was set 



upon the West Indies ; and he also, for love 
to the African, left his own countrymen to 
die in their sins. We cannot but think, that 
some of this zeal has been misplaced, and 
also, that it is bad economy to sacrifice Bri- 
tain for other lands. Every new school, if 
well conducted, and every new church 
formed in England, will raise up mission- 
aries and funds for the conversion of the 
world ; and therefore, while the heathen 
ought by no means to be passed over, we 
ought not to forget the souls that are perish- 
ing at our own door. But perhaps much of 
this neglect of our countrymen has arisen 
from the circumstance of our magnifying the 
foreign missionary to such an extent as 
almost to forget the self-denial, the labours, 
and the usefulness of the missionary in our 
own land. We must attach more importance 
the schoolmaster at home ; we must magnify 
his office, and show him that of all patriots 
he is the greatest who saves his countrymen 
from ignorance, vice, and perdition. For the 
salvation of England, as well as for the salva- 
tion of the world, we want a holy, self-deny- 
ing band of men and women, who will make 
any sacrifice ** to feed the lambs" of the Lord 
Jesus, and train souls for heaven. 

2. We must have persons of talent. It 
seems generally agreed that ministerial gifts 
are not possessed by every one ; indeed, the 
Scriptures refer them to the bounty of the 
Saviour. When <* he ascended on high, he 
gave gifts to men ;*' and he " gave some 
apostles, some prophets, some evangelists, 
and some pastors and teachers." The pro- 
phets and apostles have had no successors ; 
the evangelists, also, as itinerants, will not 
always be wanted ; but the pastor and teacher 
will be needed as long as there shall be a suc- 
cession of generations of mankind needing 
instruction. This text then shows that to be 
^* apt to teach" is the peculiar gift of Christ ; 
and we must select such only as possess this 
qualification to be the educators of youth. It 
is not every pious person, nor every learned 
person, that is fit to conduct a school. The 
teacher*s talent is a peculiar gift from the 
Son of God. What a drudgery school-keep- 
ing is to thousands. They have net the 
gift. In many of our seminaries teachers 
and children heave ''sigh for sigh." The 
instructor bewails his fate to have such a 
charge under his care; and the children 
mourn the hard lot which has doomed them 
to the pupilage of such an uninteresting 
preceptor. The talents of a teacher should 
be, gentleness and firmness of disposition, 
a thirst for knowledge, facility in commu- 
nicating it, and an enthusiastic pleasure in 
training the young. His conduct then will 
realize the description of the poet : 

" And M a bird each fend endearment tries 
To tempt her new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
Now tries each art, now chides each dull delay. 
Allures to bright^ worlds, sad leads the way." 
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The idea that any one will do to look after 
children^and to teach peasants and operatives, 
must be abandoned for ever. The school- 
master's office must be viewed as one of the 
most important and responsible in the world. 
The legal or medical profession bear no 
comparison with it; and if we have been 
solicitous to have clever doctors and lawyers, 
far more essential is it that we should have 
persons of distinguished talent to preside 
over the instruction of the young. 

3. £xten8ive learning is also necessary. 
Quite as important is it to have learned 
teachers as learned ministers. How can 
persons teach what they themselves do not 
know 1 Were a Schoolmaster's Commission 
to be issued, and the variooM teachers of the 
young to be interrogated, we fear that in 
many particulars the report would read little 
better .than that of the *' Factory Commit' 
tionertJ" If it is of so much importance 
that reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, science — both natural, mental, and 
moral — should be taught,then the instructors 
themselves ought to be well versed in these 
things. It is pleasing to see what a revolu- 
tion in this particular is taking place in our 
country. Dr. Kay's training of masters for 
pauper children embraces an amount of 
knowledge far beyond what is possessed by 
many of tiie conductors of our higher schools. 
The examination of the students at the train- 
ing school Battersea, and the answers re- 
turned, are of a very superior order. Scrip- 
ture, grammar, etymology, arithmetic, 
algebra, mechanics, geography, history, the 
globes, maps, and music, were the subjects 
to which answers were returned which would 
not have disgraced the highest schools in 
the country. The several normal schooU 
for the Church of England are also distin- 
guished for the extensive information which 
they give to the students. I have just been 
examining the notes of a master who has 
lately left the Borough Road, and had I 
room to give only the heads of his various 
studies, and the mass of knowledge which 
he has acquired, the reader would be asto- 
nished. Scotland also is doing much by 
means of he> normal schools, and the uni- 
versity education of many schoolmasters. 

Still we believe that these preparatory 
institutions are as yet in a state of compara- 
tive infancy. The knowledge given must 
be more profound and more extensive, and 
in an especial manner must be made pro- 
fessional. There is a particular art required 
in teaching the young. It is not every 
learned person who has the skill of making 
his knowledge interesting, or even intelli- 
gible, to children. Much of what is called 
learned, philosophical* and intellectual, is 
remarkably dry, and by no means calculated 
to awaken the attention, or captivate the 
minds, of the rising race. There is a peculiar 
art required to break truth ap into morsels. 



and suit it to the palate and digestive organs 
of a child. To impart this power is the 
great design of the profeasiooal education 
given at our normal schools ; and many of 
them have succeeded to a very great degree. 
Let any one enter a school conducted by a 
teacher who has never been properly trained, 
and then go to one conducted by a gifted 
master or mistress from our normal schools, 
and he will instantly be struck with the amaz- 
ing contrast. In the one, school-keeping will 
be a great drudgery, boUi to pupils and pre- 
ceptors } but in the other, all will be pleasure, 
intelligence, and vivacity. In a well-con- 
ducted school children will be just as much 
pleased with learning as with play. In 
such an institution there is scarcely a glance 
at the clock, and certainly no wish to acce- 
lerate its movements, because no hours pass 
away so swiftly as those spent in school. 
This is the effect of being professionally 
educated. We have seen such happy results 
from this source that we have often thought 
that a few months spent at these preparatory 
institutions would be of great advantage to 
the young minister, and would greatly tend 
to make him an interesting preacher of the 
gospel. Or rather, why not make the college 
for the minister, and training school for the 
teacher, one f This would render them in 
the noblest sense <* schools for the prophets." 

Professional training gives the art of 
teaching ; but the teacher must have some- 
thing more than mere skill in communicating 
his thoughts ; he must also have thoughts to 
communicate ; but he cannot have these 
without learning, reading, and study ; and 
consequently we must adopt suitable means 
to render the knowledge of the instructors 
of the young as extensive as possible. The 
schoolmaster ought to be at college as long, 
if not longer, than the minister. 

Some may ask, Where are such teachers 
to be found ? We believe, that as soon as 
they are called for they will be forthcoming. 
God has never summoned his people to a 
work, and prompted them to engage in it, 
without providing appropriate agents. To 
lead Israel from Egyptf a Moses had been 
duly trained; and when he died, Joshua 
stood ready to take his place. Before Elijah 
went to heaven, Elisha was prepared to 
receive his mantle. The great work to 
which the people of God are now called, is 
the education of the young ; and if they obey 
the Divine intimation, neither teachers nor 
funds will be wanting. Indeed, there are 
among us numbers of pious young men and 
women of appropriate talent, who already 
are saying ** Here are we, send us." 

Many of the intelligent local or itinerent 
preachers among th6 Methodists, and other 
denominations, might speedily be qualified 
for this work, and thus be made the most 
valuable of home missionaries. For he who 
has his congregation of children ataembled 
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before him daily, to be brought up ** in the 
nurture and admonition of the Lord,'* is 
doing a far greater work for the renovation 
of society and the salyation of souls, than 
he who gives an occasional village sermon 
to an assembly of ignorant, and perhaps 
hardened, adults. 

Then many of our Sabbath -school teachers 
have long been improving their minds, and 
not a few of them have a peculiarly interest- 
ing manner in teaching their classes ; these 
are ready, in great numbers, to be further 
fitted to engage in daily tuition. 

In our British and other schools we 
always find a great number of yery clever 
children and monitors. 1 have known some 
of these such apt scholars, and such pro- 
ficients in knowledge, that the master has 
hardly known what to do with them, for 
they learnt almost £uter than he could 
teach. And they were not only intelligent, 
but pious. They were therefore ready for a 
great work, if the people of God had only 
been ready to accept of their services. We 
have seen these noble spirits, whom the 
Redeemer had baptised with holy fire, and 
who might have regenerated a whole parish, 
sent away to waste their days in spinning 
cotton or wool, or expend their genius and 
seal in herding cattle. 

We have, then, the talent at command, and 
in many instances the piety ; and we know 
further, that the latter may be obtained from 
heaven, without money, and without price, 
and to any extent. For *' God giveth not 
his Spirit by measure ;" and the promise of 
Divine influence is ** to us and our children, 
and to as many as are afar off, even as many 
as the Lord our God shall cail." Hitherto 
Tve have not prayed for godly day-school 
teachers. We have not thought them neces- 
sary. We have prayed that God would raise 
vp Sunday-school teachers, ministers, and 
missionaries, but we haye forgotten the 
children in the day-schools. We have 
turned them over to ignorant, irrdigioos 
instructors, and thus doomed them to the 
pupilage of Satan. We have not asked for 
pious teachers; and God has not given them. 
We were not ready for such a boon. ** We 
have not, because we ask not.'* Let us *' ask, 
and we shall receive, that our joy may be 
full." 

As to the education of these teachers, 
there is little difficulty. Much may be done 
by ministers. My own plan has been, to 
encourage the young people to improve their 
minds to the utmost, and to lend them all 
the aid in my power. I have had grammar 
classes, geographical classes, mathematical 
classes, and Latin and Greek classes, as well 
as Bible classes. Besides these, my plan 
has been to turn my own reading into lec- 
tures. Say I have read through Laing's 
^ Norway.*' I then condense the whole into 
one or two lectures, and deliver it to all that 



will attend ; sometimes we get a large au- 
dience. If I read <* Chambers's Educational 
Course," on " Chemistry," «• Mechanics,'' 
*' Physiology,'" &c., I convert the subject into 
a lecture ; all ages attend ; and the young 
buy the book, and read for themselves, be- 
cause now they can understand what they 
read. This instructs them, but benefits no 
one so much as myself. I am under the 
greatest obligations to my young people for 
allowing me in some humble measure to be 
their preceptor. The happiest results have 
also followed. Within a few years I have 
seen five of these become valuable teachers 
of public schools ; others are excellent Sab* 
bath-school teachers ; some are now carrying 
on their self-improvement with avidity ; and 
not a few, in the stations they fill, are giving 
great satisfaction to their employers. Here 
then is an inexpensive mode which all may 
adopt ; and no one with so much advan- 
tage as the young minister. To teach is to 
learn. 

The British, and other normal schools, 
also stand ready to give a professional finish 
to these^ teachers. At the Borough Road for 
the small sum of fix ^Ulingt per meek a 
teacher may be boarded and educated. I 
have known the operative work at the Vic- 
tory, carry on his studies, and save sufficient 
to pay for his own education in London ; 
and after spending some time at the normal 
school, come forth an eminent teacher. 
Here no one was burdened, every one was 
benefited, and the cause of God promoted. 
There is an advantage in sending your own 
master to be trained, because you are then 
well acquainted with his talents, acquire- 
ments, and principles. The British, and 
other training schools, have not as yet made 
piety a »int qua nan for a teacher; hence, if 
you send for an instructor, you may have a 
hireling. I have known not a few schools 
ruined by the master or mistress. On the 
ground of a stranger being better than one 
brought up among us there is now little 
cause to fear. The age for a ^ prophet to 
be without honour in his own country" is 
passing away. People now look at qualifi- 
cations rather than rank. Tbe schoolmasters 
I have employed, have been the more ad- 
mired from the fact of their having sprung 
up among us. Then, as said above, our 
colleges may be open to our schoolmasters. 
Why should not Oxford, Cambridge, Man- 
chester, Springhill, Highbury, &c. be made 
available for the teachers of youth 1 Scot- 
land, America, and other nations do this, and 
why should not England f 

Remuneration, it will be said, cannot be 
found. I shall refer to this presently, and 
only notice it here in connection with the 
characters and principles of teachers. Of 
course the schoolmaster ought to be well 
paid, so ought the missionary, and in fact 
every one ; but what if for a while this can* 
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not be done, shall the good work on that 
account stand still 1 Are there no persons 
willing to polish minds for as small a reward 
as they would polish brass or iron t The 
operative, who cultiyates the moral and intel- 
lectual waste for the same wages as he would 
cultivate the earth or spin cotton, is no loser 
in this world, and shall have a reward in 
heaven. Is the age become so avaricious, 
that there are no souls among us, who can 
say with Peter, ** Lord, we have left all, and 
have followed theet" Or is this feeling only 
to be manifested in favour of Africa or 
India ? Is there no patriotism, no Christian '■ 
love for Britain t Is she for ever to be 
foi^otten by her sous ? Surely our father- 
land should have the ** first place " in our i 
affections ; and if it is sweet to die for one^s 
country, it is sweeter still to live and benefit 
it by our lives. The world does not want 
soldiers, it wants schoolmasters. Our own { 
country is perishing for lack of these ; and 
shall its happiness be sacrificed for gold ? 
Some have said, that if the Church of 
England would raise its livings to 500/. 
a-year then gentlemen's sons would deem 
the priesf 8 office worthy of their attention. 
Is there a sordid mind this side the bottom- 
less pit, but would become a prie^st for 500/. 
a-year t These lofty minds, who neglect to 
teach the people because the ealary is not 
sufficiently inviting, instead of saying with 
the Apostles at the great day "^ Lord, we 
left all, and followed thee,'" must say '* Lord, 
we would have followed thee, but we wanted 
500/. a-year !*' The country does not want, 
Christianity spurns, such sordid teachers and 
preachers. Nor does the age require dead 
martyrs for the truth ; living martyrs, living 
witnesses, endowed with an apostolical 
spirit, sure required, and we trust will soon 
be found. We fear that for a while the 
remuneration of the public teacher will not 
be as ample as it ought, though we believe it 
will immediately equal that of many a poor 
curate or Dissenting minister ; but let him 
not sell his crown for pelf. Let him resolve 
to educate and elevate his «pecies, and he : 
who " feeds the ravens " will not leave his 
Elijah to starve. If the ^< kingdom of heaven 
be first sought," all these things shall be 
added ; even in this world there shall be a 
reward. He shallhave souls for his hire : 
his school shall be his monument; and when 
his course is ended, many ehall greet him 
in glory to whom his instructions were 
blessed ; and, should no earthly tablet point 
to his sepulchre, God will make bim ''a' 
pillar in his temple, to go no more out.*' 
*' They that be wise," or, as the margin reads, 
<* They that be teachers^ shall ^hine as the 
brightness of the firmament; and they that 
turn many to righteousness, as the stars for 
ever and ever." 

III. We want school-rooms, for without 
these this great work cannot go on. Until 



I had a school-room, a day-school, and a 
suitable master, I always felt that my use- 
fulness as a minister was greatly retarded. 
Annually numbers left the Sabbath-school, 
and their places were filled up by others ; 
there was no diminution in the Sunday- 
school, but there was little increase in the 
congregation. And yet the children that 
left the school were neither dead nor gone 
out of the neighbourhood ; but they had natu- 
rally fallen into that state of carelessness or 
immorality in which their fathers had lived, 
and many of them had died* My hopes 
were for years set on a good day-school ; and 
the result has more than answered my anti- 
cipations; for there has been more good 
effected during the four years that I have 
enjoyed this auxiliary than in the previous 
fifteen years of my labours. We have now 
the " pastor and the teacher," — the very two 
remaining offices which are left for ** the 
work of the ministry, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the edifying of the body of 
Christ/' I feel persuaded, that more will 
be done for enlightening and saving the 
people in a few years to come, than had been 
effected since the place of worship has 
been built. It is impossible to instruct and 
elevate the young without a day-school con- 
ducted on evangelical principles. Without 
these we are not making disciples of the 
children ; but if we would have these, we 
must have school-houses. It should be just 
as common to have day-schools as churches 
or chapela. 

To obtain buildings for this purpose is 
not so difficult as some imagine. In most 
of our heme missionary stations there are 
chapels, and what should hinder the con- 
verting of these into school-houses on the 
week-day 1 It would be quite Apostolical 
to preach in a school. Churchmen, who 
object to such a use of the church, have 
generally ample weidth to erect another 
building. The biU of Sir J. Graham con- 
templated making the school a place of 
worship. Among Dissenters there is no 
supposed local abode of the Deity ; to them 
the public road is as sacred as the chapel. 
God is everj'where, and "every place is 
hallowed ground." " Heaven is the throne*' 
of Jehovah, 'Vand earth, " all the earth, *< is 
his footstool." There can, therefore, be no 
objection on the point of sanctity or sup- 
posed desecration. Besides, what can be a 
more sacred task than to teach the young 1 
or what can be more desirable than to do 
this dn the presence of GU)d1 Our Heavenly 
Father will not be offended to find children 
daily In his temple ; and their youthful mirth 
is no more offensive to him than the inno- 
cent gambols of lambs* or the warblings of 
birds. 

The chapel would not be less commodious 
and agreeable for being thus used. All the 
desks might be moveable, and so constructed 
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as to form comfortable backs and seats for 
the congregation. Were the chapels well 
Teutilated, and care taken to open the win- 
dows after school, there would be nothing 
unpleasant from the presence of the children 
through the day. We regularly worship in 
our school-room during the week, and no 
one ever perceives any difference between it 
and the chapel ; in fact, a room that has 
been occupied is much more comfortable to 
enter, than one which is shut up for six 
days together. Here then we have some 
hundreds of schools already built ; and by a 
very small expense incurred in removing the 
pews and converting them into forms, there 
would be at once a large number of buildings 
ready to our hands. 

We cannot imagine a deeper laid device of 
Satan, than to persuade good people to attach 
such reverence to a place of worship as to 
leave the children to perish, lest by teaching 
them in God's house the way to be happy 
and useful they should desecrate his temple ! 
Formerly we have built the chapel first, and 
thought of a day-school after ; but henceforth 
we must have the day-school first, and let it 
answer the double purpose of a seminary for 
the children and a house of prayer and in- 
struction for adults. When we send a mis- 
sionary to the heatheu, we generally expect 
that he will commence his work by being a 
schoolmaster ; and we have reason to believe 
that, in introducing the gospel into a village, 
not unfrequently the best teacher that could 
be found would be the pious, intelligent, well- 
educated schoolmaster. Only think what 
the Jesuits did as instructors of the young. 
For some time the teacher would be the 
most suitable person to instruct not only the 
young, but also those of a mature age. We 
trust that our normal schools will all be 
greatly improved, or that our colleges will be 
thrown open, so that the education may be far 
more extensive than it has hitherto been, and 
the term of study so prolonged, that the 
schoolmaster may be, as he ought to be, one 
of the best educated persons in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and as such, be able to preach 
the gospel as well as educate the rising 
generation. We learn from Xenophon, that 
the most venerable, experienced, and learned 
citizens, were the teachers of youth among 
the Persians ; and surely Christians ought not 
to be surpassed by Pagans, in the importance 
they attach to the education of the rising 
race. Many of the preachers of the church of 
Scotland are masters of the parochial schools. 
The Apostle speaks of public preachers of 
the word who were ** teachers of babes.'* 
The Jesuits and Romish priests devoted 
themselves much to the education of youth. 

Where school buildings are to be erected, 
several things are very deserving of attention. 
The room should be lofty, and well venti- 
lated. Health is an important thing for 
masters and children, and intimately con- 



nected with vigorous intellects and ability to 
improve them. The ** fw«M tantC* cannot be 
perfect unless yoked with the " corpore sano,*' 
The floor should be board and not stone. In 
various ways a stone floor is injurious, and 
especially as cold feet affect the brain, and 
the general health ; and this is particularlv 
felt by poor children who are thinly clad. A 
pupil shivering with cold will not make any 
great progress in knowledge, and will be 
very likely to dislike the place which exposes 
him to so much daily torture. 

These school-houses should also be very 
capacious. In almost every parish, places 
for public meetings are wanting. Common 
ground, where all can assemble, and where 
all questions of utility, whether religious, 
scientific, or civil, can be discussed, are 
needed everywhere. England owes every- 
thing to her public meetings, and free dis- 
cussions; and it is by means of these that her 
liberties are to be perfected and perpetuated. 
Lectures on history, science, &c., are espe- 
cially needed; and the room should be so 
constructed as to be convenient for the exhi- 
bition of the oxy-hydrogen microscope, magic 
lantern, maps, diagrams, &c. And hence 
there should be a good supply of school 
apparatus, maps, globes, air pumps, &c. ; 
drawings illustrative of natural histoxr, ani- 
mal physiology, and other branches of study 
should be furnished. An extra room or two 
for a cabinet of curiosities, for reading room, 
library, and for adult classes to meet in, will 
be very much needed. Our school has only 
been up four years, and already I find we 
want two or three more rooms, to carry on 
the instruction of those who have left school. 
If we intend to have a really educated 
people, and thoroughly to introduce our 
Heavenly Father to His children, and them 
to Him, through the medium of His works and 
word, we must provide suitable means for 
the accomplishment of this object. 

The buildings themselves also should be 
such as to command attention. It costs but 
little more to build in an elegant than in a 
rude style. God never slights anything that 
he does ; the fragile, fleeting, and ephemeral 
are all finished. The vapour ascends in 
majesty to Heaven, the dewdrop is perfect, 
and the icicle, which so soon dissolves, seems 
to vie with the diamond, and is an image 
of beauty. These things are done for our 
learning, that we should aim at perfection in 
all we do ; and certainly the building which 
is destined to polish the classic mind of man, 
and fit it for earth and heaven, aught not to 
be a bam or a wigwam. 

lY. To procure funds for all these things 
is a matter which has had a good deal of 
attention, and still the country is greatly 
divided on this head ; though we believe that 
the rejection of Sir James Graham's bill has 
given a right direction to public opinion. 
Perhaps all that has, or can be said, on this 
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■ubject may be reduced to the following 
heads : 1. Endowments ; 2. Charity ; 3. Com- 
pulsory taxation; 4. Government grants; 
5. The voluntary principle. 

1. Endowments. These have been bo 
much abused, and, generally speaking, are 
open to so much abuse, that the adtoeates 
for this kind of support are decreasing daily. 
The facts brought to light by Lord Brougham's 
investigation into public charities showed 
how greatly property of this kind has been ibis- 
applied. The Rev. Mr. Allen, Her Majesty's 
School Inspector for Derbyshire, gives, in the 
^* Minutes of the Committee of Council on 
Education,*' 1841-42, several sad accounts of 
the misappropriation of endowments. In one 
place, the endowment was 21/. per annum ; 
but the school had fallen into such ^ neglect 
as almost to exceed belief." At another place, 
with an endowment of 30/., " the evil state 
of the case is still more crying," Notie of 
the children could tell who was the Father 
of the Redeemer. The master "checked** 
Mr. Allen, for asking who was the real 
Father of Jesus Christ, " and said that his 
children had not been taught this, and could 
not, in his opinion, answer such a question.*' 
The master seemed ** partially crazed** In 
another place, the master, a clergyman, re- 
ceives an endowment of " 60/. a-year, to 
train the children in good learning and the 
Christian religion." For this sum thirty- 
two boys were taught on the day that Mr. 
Allen visited them. They "read in a very 
unintelligent manner, and were ill-instructed 
in the most important matters." In one 
parish the endowment had been 270/. per 
annum; but this, through mismanagement, 
had been reduced to 75/. This sum was re- 
ceived by the clergyman, who kept private 
pupils himself, and employed a teacher for 
the public school. On Mr. Allen's visit to 
this school, to support which 270/. had been 
left by some liberal donor, there were " eieven 
boifs" present ! 

In the Report of the National School 
Society for 1840, the Rev. Edward Field,* 
in giving an account of the schools he visited 
in the diocese of Salisbury, says, '* In no 
respect were the endowed tch^ols I visited 
superior to the majd/ity of the parochial 
schools. In one instance, where 4,000/. had 
been lejft a few years ago t6 build and endow 
a school, the master and mistress received 
50/. a year by the will of the founder, with a 
beautiful house and spacious garden; the 
books and cards in the school were mere 
fragments and shreds, and the instruction 
given correspondently meagre. In another, 
the master ilone received 80/. a year, with a 
garden and house ; and yet he charged the 
children two shillings a quarter for the use of 
books and slates, &c. The number of boys 
attending this school, intended to be open 
and free to all, in a very populous parish, was 
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only iwenty-threie, and the examination they 
passed was an unsatisfactory one." '* I could 
not discover that endowments of this kind 
are by any means uniformly a blessing of 
benefit to a parish. Sometimefl, no doubt, 
thiey are turned to good account ;. but, per « 
haps, more frequently they aire a hindrance 
and an evil." The same gentleinan, in his 
Report of Schools in the Diocesie of Worcester, 
for 1841, speaking of small endowments, says, 
" No schools are commonly worse off in re- 
spect of means than those partiatly endowed^ 
espe'ciallv i^hen the schools so circumstanced 
are free. Hence we learn, that if schools are 
richly endowed they are abused, and if poorly 
endowed they are neglected, because de- 
pendence on the endowment prevents the 
people from being libertd in their contzi- 
butioiis. 

There seehi's to have beeii a kind of blight 
or cui-se on endowments, taken as a whole ; 
and we hardly wonder at it. They generally 
proceed oh the principle of taking the work 
of charity and of doing good out of the hands 
of posterity. In them, we obtrude ourselves 
on the coming generation, and thrust our 
children aside. Our benevolence is to en- 
able them to dispense with theirs. We make 
provision for an uncharitable age ; ancl by 
that very provision accomplish the object 
which we professed to dread. All fohns of 
prayer, creeds, and endowments, seem to 
proceed on the same pnhciple. We imagine 
that a time is coming when our children will 
be destitute of intellect, devotion, and bene- 
volence ; and therefore we supply them with 
prayers, creeds, and endowments; and by 
so doing render them the very automata in 
religion we feared they would be. We alsq 
act as if we believed that the outpouring of 
God's Spirit would be confined to us, and 
that when we are dead both Divine and 
human benevolence will be dried up ; and 
we provide for a state of things in which 
there shall be no ^iety or intelligence on 
earth, and no benediction from h^ven. 
The wonder is, that we never reflectea that 
our thrusting ourselves into futurity would 
not mend the matter ; and that if our child- 
ren cannot think, pray, or give without our 
posthumous superintendence, and if there is 
no blessing from above resting upon them, 
their Christianity will be good for nothing. 
Let us give them a good example, cultivate 
their minds, draw them to the cross, interest 
them ill God's designs di mercy, and teach 
them ** to trust in the Lord and do good." 
and we may beqi^eatn 'the causje of truth, 
humanity, and religion to their hands, and 
sleep in peace, not fearing th^ result. " In- 
stead of the fathers there shall be the child- 
ren, who shall be princes," or principal 
persons, **m all the earth." We trust that 
the age for endowing schools, chapels, or 
churches is passed away. By means of an 
endowment error often prolongs a pernicious 
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existence upon earth, even for years after its 
fallacies have been exposed, and consigned 
to reprobation ; and, sustained by the bounty 
of a by-gone age, the pauper priest and school- 
master, destitute of all intellectual and moral 
qualifications, not unfrequently curse a whole 
district >vith their ignorance and indolence. 
Besides, in endowments there is very often 
more avarice and irreligion than real piety. 
The miser would give nothing while he 
lived ; he wished to grasp his gold until he 
was dead, buried, and the dead year had 
rolled away ; and perhaps when dying, in- 
stead of trusting in the Lord Jesus for salva- 
tion, hoped to merit heaven by endowing 
a church or a school. 

2. Charity schools. These also are get- 
ting out of fashion. Those who formerly 
were the advocates of free schools and cha- 
rity schools have changed their minds. In 
the National Report for 1841, the Rev. Mr. 
Field remarks to the Bishop of Worcester, 
" That a change a* targe as the children can 
reasonably be expected to pay, is in all cases 
desirable. Inttruction tthich cotit nothing is 
generally valued ed what it co»ts. It is really 
better that even the very poorest riiould pay 
for instruction, that they may leum to value 
it." It is also a pleasing sign of the times, 
that the poor of our country do not want to 
be supported by charity ; they wish to have 
the means of providing for themselves by 
their own industry. In this one fact ive 
bave a proof, that though we have been defi- 
cient in letters, yet the moral education of 
the people has been going on. In foreign 
countries, if travellers are to be credited, 
Vou may find reading and writing beggars 
in abundance. The inhabitants are educated 
lo be paupers and slaves; but with us, there 
Is a dignified independence and self-respect. 
Man was never created to be a pauper or a 
beggar; and in proportion as he feels this, 
be spurns the idea of being educated **in 
forma pauperis.** What he works for, and \ 
leams, and buys, he prizes inost. Jacob va- 
lued nothing so much as the portion of land 
Vhich had cost him ^he most anxiety and 
toil, and which, as his moeft precious gift, he 
bequeathed to Joseph. 

3. Compulsory taxation for schools and 
school-houses will never be popular. All 
classes among us at present cry out under 
the burden of taxation. The example is set 
by the highest personages in the country. 
In both Houses of Parliament tee hear a 
constant complaint of the great extent to 
wfaidi land is burdened. Both Lords and 
C<minions, however vast their incomes, affirm 
that they are crushed with such a weight of 
taxes that they are literally obliged to tax 
the poor man's loaf, or they could not bear 
it. And if the rich thus bitterly complain, 
imd indeed are patterns in this particular of 
dissatisfaction, we need not wonder if the 
leM wealthy and the poor sfaoidd follow the 



precedent furnished by their superiors. At 
any rate, the country generally seems so 
uneasy on this head that it would, to say the 
least, be very injudicious to add to poor 
rates, tithes, church rates, assessed taxes, 
customs, excise, and income tax, a tax for 
schools. This would be the most likely 
means in the world to bring them into dis- 
repute ; and it is next to certain, that then 
education would be doled out with the same 
parsimony with which relief is administered 
to the pauper. Besides, were the tax im-* 
posed and collected, to whom could the 
money be distributed t Churchmen and 
Dissenters are not yet sufficiently agreed to 
have one school for all. The Churchman will 
have his creed, catechism, and Prayer Book ; 
and the Dissenter cannot allow his child 
to say he had godfathers and godmothers, 
seeing he had none : neither party will grant 
that precedence in managing the school 
should be given to the other ; and the Church 
will not meet Dissenters on equal terms; 
and therefore how to spend the money when 
collected would create even more uneasiness 
than the imposition of the tax. Nothing, then, 
could be worse than to make schools or their 
support compulsory ; especially as we have 
other means which will better accomplish 
what we wish, and be offensive to no one. 

4. Government grants. Many suppose 
that without these, nothing can be effectu- 
ally done. But before we come to a decision 
on this point, it may be well to ask three 
questions : First, is the Gt>vemment rich 
enough to do this 1 Second, Could the Go* 
vemment undertake this work without doing 
a great deal of harm 1 Third, Has private 
benevolence exhausted itself 1 

First, Is the revenue sufficiently rich at 
present to allow of its undertaking to build 
schools and support them? A little while 
ago the Exdiequer was out, and unless the 
income tax be continued, or the national 
expenditure diminished, it will soon be out 
again. If the people would complain of a 
local tax for education, they wiH be equally » 
dissatisfied to have taxation in any form 
increased for Ibis purpose. Surely there is 
complaining enough in the country already. 
There is not a party among us but has some 
dreadful grievance ; and all seem to look on 
heavy taxation as one t>f the most galling of 
our burdens. Why then embarrass the Go- 
vernment and disturb the people by a new 
impost 1 Many as yet also are not quite 
reconciled to extensive education, and these 
would be greatly annoyed if they were 
doomed to be taxed for what in Ibeir esti- 
mation would be so mischievous. We know 
also that all taxes bear most heavily upon 
the mass of the people, and these «re not at 
present in a condition to bear, without a 
good deal of disaffection, any additional de- 
mand on Ibeir earnings fbr the purposes of 
revenue, although a portion of it should be 
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returned to tbeir children in the shape of 
education. Besides, if the people are rich 
enough to be taxed to build and support 
schools, then they are rich enough to do so 
of themseWes without the interference of 
the GoYernment ; and may save all the ex- 
pense incurred by State collectors, State 
superintendents, and State distributors of 
their money. An Englishman would rather 
lay out his money himself, than employ other 
people to do it for him, especially when he 
knows that the commission is rather an ex- 
pensive one. At any rate, the people ought 
to be allowed to try what they can do, before 
the State should be called upon to burden 
them with this fresh imposition. 

Secondly, Can the Government make grants 
for education without doing a great deal of 
harmi Every representative and popular 
Government ought to be impartial ; without 
this it cannot inspire confidence. Now we 
have among us a great number of sects, some 
of them professing creeds as opposed to each 
other as light to darkness. For example, 
Papists and Protestants cannot both be right ; 
Unitarians and Trinitarians, Episcopalians 
and Dissenters, Baptists and Psedobaptists, 
Wesley ans and the Society of Friends, can- 
not all be equally Scriptural, because there 
are points in which their creeds are ** wide 
as the poles asunder." There ib not more 
difference between the faith of the man who 
believes that ** the sun runs round the earth," 
and the opinion of him who believes that 
*' the earth runs round the sun," than there is 
between the conscientious opinions of some 
of these professedly Christian sects. We do 
not say a word here as to which is right ; 
but we may ask, if it would be proper for 
the State to make grants of money to them 
alii This would be, in the name of educa- 
tion, to tax the people to support the most 
contradictory and absurd dogmas. It would 
be to grant a Government premium to error, 
and, by means of school-rooms and school- 
masters, to afford it the means of propagating 
itself. There are some thousands of delu- 
sions in the world, which, but for State and 
other endowments, would be consigned to 
oblivion before the end of the year. They 
have long lost their hold of the public mind ; 
their folly and wickedness have long been 
exposed ; and, but for the pecuniary motives 
which these endowments yield, would be 
abandoned by their most zealous votaries. 
If ever there is joy in the bottomless pit, it 
is when error succeeds in being made a 
State pensioner. 

But, can any conscientious Catholic wish 
that Protestantism should be supported by 
Government grants 1 or can any true Pro- 
testant be willing that Popery should be 
sustained by pensions from the revenue t 
And we might ask the same concerning all 
the sects. He who would answer in the 
fiffirmative is a latitudinarian, and is as fit 



to be a Mohamedan as a Christian ; for if he 
attached a due importance to his creed, he 
would not wish that what he must deem to 
be false and destructive should be supported 
from the funds of the country. But if the 
Government is impartial, and makes grants 
to one sect, it ought to make grants to all. 
The taxes are collected from all classes, and 
if they are to be re-distributed for the pur- 
poses of education, one denomination has 
as equitable a claim to a share as another. 
The Government, therefore, is in a dilemma. 
It must either bestow its bounty on one 
sect, and thus act partially and unjustly, by 
extorting money from one denomination to 
support another ; or it must lend its aid to 
all, and thus pension falsehood, and show, 
that instead of having what Mr. Gladstone 
calls " a State conscience,*^ it has no creed, 
no religion, and no conscience at all. There 
only remains one upright course, and that 
is, to help none of the denominations 1 
And if any of them come and ask for aid, 
the State has only to say to them *< Gen- 
tlemen, if you can afford to be helped by 
the Government, then you can much better 
afford to help yourselves ; for all our monies 
we first extract from your pockets ; and as 
we must pay a large per centage to the 
collector and almoner, it would be much 
better to spend your money in your own 
way, without troubling us, who have already 
too much business in hand to be able to 
attend to it thoroughly. 

Again; if the Government afford pecu- 
niary aid for education, it must do so under 
some restrictions, and these may occasion- 
ally be very inconvenient. The right of 
inspection seems very reasonable, and yet it 
may be made a great nuisance. The in- 
spectors may be very partial. We could 
not say that all of them have hitherto been 
impartial ; and we fear, from reading most 
of their reports, that some of them have but 
very little knowledge of what real religious 
education is. Then, no Dissenter has yet 
been appointed, and nothing could be more 
meagre than the reports which have been 
given of Dissenting schools. In fact, the 
Government is not impartial, and therefore 
we can hardly expect that it will select im- 
partial servants. 

One clause in Sir James Graham's bill 
allowed the new school-rooms that were to 
be erected to be used by the clergyman for 
Divine service ; but the Committee of Council 
on Education seem not to be so willing 
that the British schools which they aid 
shall be had for religious services^ &c. by 
Dissenters. A case of this kind^ came 
under my own notice; in fact, I have 
seen the correspondence of which the fol- 
lowing is the substance. A congregation 
of Dissenters built a school for the neigh- 
bourhood, and applied to Government for 
a grant. As the room would hold thrQ» 
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hundred children,' the sum of 150/. was 
voted by the Lords of the Council on Edu- 
cation. But before the money was given, 
it was demanded what kind of school it was 
to be. The trust deed was not then made 
out, but it was stated to the Government 
Secretary *^ That it tpas to be a day-school 
conducted on the principle* of the British and 
Foreign School Society,** This was deemed 
satisfactory, and the money was sent. As 
the room was built for a lecture*room, for 
public meetings, and for religious services, 
when not used by the children, it was 
thought that these items might as well be 
mentioned in the deed, and therefore it 
was accordingly inserted that — " The build- 
ing was for a day-school conducted on the 
principles of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and when not thus occupied might 
be used for religious services, &c.'* at the 
discretion of the church and congregation 
by whom it was erected. I have not copied 
all the words used, but have given the sub- 
stance of the deed, as far as I can recollect 
It should be observed, that the insertion of 
these latter words respecting the uses of the 
school-rooms, were entirely an after sug- 
gestion of the person who drew up the 
deed, and who thought, that if the building 
were legally secured as a British school, 
there could be no objection to its being 
usefully employed on evenings and other 
occasions when the children were not assem* 
bled. It wai not imagined that the Govern' 
tnent would with it to be shut up when not 
used as a school. But about a year or more 
after the school had been opened, a letter 
came from the Secretary, stating that the 
Lords of the Council wished to have a copy 
of the trust deed, to deposit it among their 
archives. The deed had been enrolled in 
Chancery, and a copy sent to them. But 
after awhile it was returned, with a notice 
stating, that they feared that the ** prayer 
meetings" &c. that might be held in the 
school would interfere with the hours of 
tuition, and requesting that some alterations 
mi^ht be made in the deed* An answer 
was sent to them showing that this could 
not be easily done, and there the matter 
ended. 

I have introduced this narrative here to 
show, that as the Lords of the Council have 
a strong predilection for Episcopacy, and 
therefore are willing that the National 
Schools which they aid from the Parliament- 
ary g^nt should be used for Divine service 
by clergymen ; but they do not seem to be 
so ready to grant Dissenters the same pri- 
vilege in using the British Schools which 
may have had any assistance from the funds 
of the State ; and Dissenters have conse- 
quently to consider whether it will not be 
better to erect their schools from their own 
resources, and thus keep them as free from 
all GoTemment control as their chapels. 



If, instead of making grants, the State 
should propose to take education into its 
own hands, the case would still be worse. 
We have seen that in Prussia, France, &c. 
Government schools are the completest en- 
gines that were ever invented for enslaving 
and demoralizing the people. Sir James 
Graham's bill was a bold step towards the 
same object in our country. As we have 
said in a former page, there is nothing that 
England or the world has to dread so much 
as national schools, whose support and ma- 
nagement shall be centralized in the Govern- 
ment ; and, therefore, the less the State has 
to do in any way whatever with the tuition 
of the people the better. Many entertain 
very different opinions on this point ; yet I 
think most will allow, that in the Exchequer 
there is nothing to spare; that it will be 
just as easy to spend our money ourselves 
as to trouble the Government to spend it 
for us; that in making grants, the State 
must either be partial and unjust, or endow 
error; that these grants would fetter our 
operations; and that Government schools 
would endanger our liberties, our morality, 
and religion. We have also seen, that en- 
dowments are generally abused, and work 
badly. There never yet was a religious 
body that became a State pensioner without 
injury. As soon as the Reformed Churches 
obtained the support of princes, they lost 
their vitality. The reformation that Luther 
and others began has been retrogade ever 
since it has had the patronage and pay of 
the political powers. The Rev. Thomas 
Page admits that Dissent is an excellent 
antidote against ** Church and State form- 
ality ;'' and it is a remarkable fact, admitted 
by Episcopalians themselves, that we owe 
the present improved state of religion in 
this country to Dissenters; a body which 
have had no State endowments to rely upon, 
but have effected what they have done by 
the vigour and munificence of the voluntary 
principle. 

Thirdly, Before we ask the State to 
aid us, we ought to enquire whether our 
benevolence has exhausted itself. The 
Apostle's command respecting liberality is, 
** Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him, that there be no gatherings 
when I come." No one can be an Aposto- 
lical Christian and neglect this injunction. 
Has it then been attended tol Have the 
rich or the poor obeyed it 1 Have the great 
manufacturers, landowners, capitalists, and 
nobles laid by weekly as God has prospered 
them 1 Have our tradesmen, mechanics, 
and others, honoured the Saviour in the 
same way? If they had done so, in this 
wealthy country there would have been 
treasured up a greater sum weekly than our 
religious societies have been in the habit of 
receiving annually. What has been dono 
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with this immense revenue, which was due 
to the cause of humanity 1 Can we go to 
the Parliament and say that we have ex- 
hausted, not merely our funds* but our 
liberality ; and that now we shall never give 
anything more unless it be extorted from us 
in the form of a tax ! Where is the pro- 
fessing Christian that does not blush at the 
thought of being sunk to such a state of 
moral degradation! But what right have 
we to go and ask for State support until our 
charities are exhausted, — nav, until our re- 
sources are completely gone f And if these 
are dried up, what use will it be then to go 
to Parliament for relief P seeing when we 
have nothing left to pay, the State will have 
nothing left to give ; because all the funds 
which the Senate votes away it first collects 
from the wealth of the people. There is, 
therefore, an absurdity on the face of it, 
that we should ask our rulers to extract the 
money from our pockets, and then build 
schools with it. The folly of such a pro- 
ceeding is only surpassed by its wickedness. 
It is a remarkable fact, that instead of 
having beggared ourselves in building schools, 
&c., we are only just beginning to put our 
hands in our pockets. A good commence- 
ment has been made. The Church of England 
has collected 150,000/.; the Methodists have 
promised 300,^30/. ; the Congregationalists 
500,000/.; other denominations will oome for- 
ward in like Bianaer. And this benevolence 
is to go on. We must ^* iay by every week,'^ 
The man who ceases to be liberal, ceases to 
be a Christian. As soon as any can say *^ I 
have done giving,^* he affords the most melan- 
choly proof that he has no part in the Lord 
Jesus. He is a branch that bears no fruit, 
and must be taken away. Our benevolence 
must last to the end, or we cannot be saved. 
What the Church of England has given is a 
mere trifle compared with the wealth of her 
body ; surely then its members will blush to 
ask for Pu-liamentary grants ; to do so, would 
be to impeach its claims to be accounted 
an Apostolical church. Dissenters would 
he ashamed to say We have done giving ; 
and few can aver that they have exhausted 
their stores, and therefore they have no oc- 
casion to go and ask for State funds and State 
chains. 

But let the people be taught the import- 
ance of schools, and they will soon contri- 
bute nobly towards their erection and sup- 
port. The Factory Commissioners tell us, 
that in the mining districts in the north, 
when there was a prospect of a school, ^* four 
hundred and tia: of the workmen immediately 
became subscribers of 3d. weekly.*' 

My own congregation is one of the poorest, 
and for several years we had a debt on the 
chapel; trade was bad, and many of the 
people had scarcely bread to eat; but 'we 
proposed to hav« a day^schooL The first.- 
movfB wjM, tbe promiie of 50/. from the teach- 



ers and children in the Sunday-school, most 
of whom were very poor, and none higher 
than operatives. This laid the foimdation ; 
we built it ; and the erection, fitting up, &c, 
has cost us 1,000/., and we are now less than 
100/. in debt, although we have had to spend 
besides 100/. on the chapel $ and this will 
probably be liquidated by the end of the 
year. We had, contrary to my ewn wishes, 
a Government grant ; and the efiect of four 
years' exertion has shown, that there was 
no need of Parliamentary aid. It would only 
have required to be in debt a little longer, 
and then we should have paid off the whole 
sum without any aid from the State, 

The support of the school has been almost 
entirely obtained from the operatives. The 

f)enee of the children, and an annual col- 
ection, gives us nearly nil we want. Our 
anniversary is a grand d^y. Formerly we 
obtained on the occasion of the Sunday* 
school sermons, 10/. or 12/., and a large por-* 
tion of this was given by the wealthy. Cir- 
cumstances have removed our rich friends 
away, but still, since we have had a day- 
school the funds have wonderfully increased. 
Our last collection, 1843, wa?, gold 2/., half- 
crowns 2L, shillings 4/. 16«., sixpences 
7/. 12«., fourpenny pieces 1/. 3«. 4^., coppers 
7/. 9s, 8d,, total 25/. U, 6(/. The collection 
of 1844, was 27/., given in about the same 
proportion of pence, &c The sum is doubled, 
and doubled solely by the operatives, and done 
so at a time when they are in great povwty. 
And all this liberality is spontaneous on their 
part ; because they see in the day-school the 
renovation of the country, the civil, political, 
and religious emancipation and salvation of 
the rising race. The education is known to be 
worth having ; and our devoted schoolmaster 
has the affections of all ; he has the heart of 
a missionary, and is every day increasing in 
efficiency. He was born among us, and edu- 
cated likewise in our midst, or rather, educated 
himself, except the time that he spent at the 
Borough Road. The remuneration, though 
not all we could wish, has been more than he 
would have earned if he had continued an 
operative, and more than many of the work- 
ing clergy and some Dissenting ministers 
have, and promises, as soon as trade suffi- 
ciently revives, to be still more luorative ; so 
that even, if he taught for mammon, (which 
he does not,) he would have no need to sit 
down in despair. This school is the hope of 
my flock ; and he who feeds these lambs, is 
my most valuable fellow-helper to the king- 
dom of God. 

I have mentioned these few facts to show 
that we have nothing to fear respecting the 
education of the couDtry although we have 
no State endowments. I never wished to be 
rich, except it was to be able to build a day- 
school. I never envied the wealth of my 
neighbours, except to have enough of their 
gold to put up a British School. Onoe or 
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t^ice I resolved to beg them to undertake 
this work, but I feared f should not succeed. 
I am now glad that we were all poor^ be- 
cause we have learnt, that a poor congrega- 
tion, assisted by its friends arornid, can pro- 
vide the means of instruction for the young. 
Let the country be aroused on this point, 
and we shall hear no more of the need of 
State interference. We haye ample wealth, 
and shall not be Iqng Tfithout a will. 

It is to be feared, that many are fis yet 
far from being alive to this question, and to 
engage their sympathies agents should com- 
pass the length and l^readUi of the land, and 
public meetings should be held in every 
p^ish. By these means, an enlightened 
feeling will be kindled for the instruction, 
elevation, and salvation of the masses. Funds 
will then be poured forth in abundance to 
accomplish this great object, and God's 
blessing will crown these labours yfith. 
success. 

5. The vohn^cBcy principle, — I have antici- 
pated much of what might be advanced on 
this head, s.tiH ^ feiv more observations may 
be needed. In our day, the compultory and 
the voluntary principle^ are especially pa- 
raded before the public for their patronage. 
We have sometimes wondered at this, be- 
cause there ii something in compulsion that, 
to the generality of minds, is so very offen- 
sive, and in many injstances so deeply dis- 
graceful. When we see a wealthy man 
brought before a magistrate, to be there 
compelled to support his aged father or 
mother, we blufh for humanity. KoW) not 
a few religious people call the Church their 
mother, and yet some of these very indi- 
Tiduals, almost in the same breath intimate 
that tbey would leave this beloved parent to 
starve, Tfrere they not compelled by the State 
to give her support. It is difficult to per- 
ceive wnat influence Christianity has had 
on the mind of him who refuses to support 
(unless compelled to do so) its ministers 
and ordinances. Pagans and Mohamedans 
are not so debased ; and their voluntary of- 
ferings in some instances are of the most 
munlQcent character. Surely the love of 
Christ ought to be as operative as devotion 
to an idol or a false prophet 

What may be said of Divine worship may 
be true concerning schools. We are told, 
that without Government schools and com- 
pulsory support national education can never 
be carried on ; but we think that there are 
few persons in the country who would like 
to slmre the disgrace that this opinion in- 
volves. It is neither more nor less than 
saying, that we will not edi^cate the young 
unless we are coifipe/led to do so. We admit 
th^t yre have the means, because if we had 
no money the State would have none ; for 
nearly all the revenues of the Government 
are obtained from the people ; so -that if the 
State should build schools, yre must ^d the 



money ; if it should, like France, appoint a 
Minister of instruction with a large salary, 
various inspectors, rectors, compilers of 
books, and schoolmasters, and give them all 
a good income, why then the nation must 
advance the cash. In France this is very 
expensively done ; for more than half the 
money is wasted outhe rich, and on Govern- 
ment functionaries, and only a small portion 
is spent on the education of the poor. Are 
we jihen so far advanced in folly, as to imitate 
their example 1 

We presume that there are few of the 
members of the Church of England prepared 
to address the Houses of Tarliament, and 
declare — " We have at present in our hands 
all the wealth necessary to educate the 
whole nation ; we have likewise books and 
school apparatus in great abundance; we 
can also ojbtain teachers to any extent that 
may be njeeded ; and further, we are sur- 
rounded If ith a race of *' untutored ewages^* 
but still we have so little sympathy for these 
our own bretheren, who are thus perishing 
in their ^sins, and we are so unwilling to use 
any of our vast resource^ to benefit them, 
that we most earnestly entreat your Honour- 
able llpusesto enact 8uchlaws,a8 shall com- 
pel U9 to become liberal and active. We 
kno^ that if your Honourable Houses should 
undertake thi? work it will cost us twice a* 
much as it '^ill if we do it ourselves, but 
still W9 are so inveterately parsimonious that 
we never shall engage in this task unless we 
are forced to do so by an Act of Parliament T' 
We should like to see the individual who 
could, without blushing, sign Such a petition 
as this ; and yet these words contain no ex- 
aggeration of the sentiments of those who 
advocate compulsory education. 

We presume also that no Dissenter will 
so far prove false to his principles as to 
assert, that while chapels may be built, 
minister? supported, and the whole world 
instructed and converted, fropi the offerings 
of the voluntary principle^ that that same 
principle, so long extolled, and so efficient 
fpr the salvation of all mankind, is not 
liberal enough to provide the means of 
education for the children who are perishing 
at our own door. This would be to confess, 
that though it can educate the whole world, 
yet it cannot educate England. Methodists, 
Baptists, and Independents express no fear 
respecting the efficiency of voluntaryism to 
illuminate every quarter of the globe ; and 
there is not one of these bodies but would 
blush at the idea of asking Sir Robert Feel 
for a grant to enable them to convert India 
or China. Surely, then, if so much can be 
done for foreign nations, we ought to show 
that we can educate our own children. 

It cannot be said that the voluntary prin- 
ciple has exhausted itself; because we 
have not tried on any large scale what it 
civn do for the advancement of public in- 
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struction ; and besides, we spend on luxuries 
quite sufficient to educate a hundred such 
nations as ours. In this great work, the 
chief outlay would be in school-rooms ; for, 
in many places, the number of children, 
the fees they would pay, and a few sub- 
scriptions, or a charity sermon, would be 
ample to pay all expenses. Already, as 
hinted above, the voluntary principle has 
been tried with effect. Both Churchmen 
and Dissenters are coming forward nobly. 
The Church has subscribed 150,000/. ; the 
Dissenters (Methodists and Independents), 
are about to raise more than half a million ; 
and these sums will enable these parties to 
make valuable grants to needy localities. The 
whole also will be done without creating 
any disaffection towards the Government. 
Each one will do what he likes with his 
own; and between the rival sects that 
competition will exist which will secure to 
the nation a good education. And we may 
rest assured, that those who will give to 
the masses the most extensive and most 
valuable instruction shall eventually prevail. 
It would be madness to expect either 
Churchmen or Dissenters to lay aside their 
principles, until convinced that they are 
erroneous. Hitherto the war has consisted 
a good deal in mere skirmishing ; but in 
educating the people, each sect will try its 
strength, and that which gives the best 
secular and Scriptural knowledge will be 
certain in the end to have the pre-eminence. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Past results. Future prospects. PiKtriarchs. prophets, 
and biography. Self-improvement. Society of 
Friends. Other Denominations. Various systems 
of training. Pastor Ol>erltn. Good effect!* of 
education on operatives, &c. Prospects for the 
future. Effects of education on parents ; health, 
economy, &c. ; management of trade, business. 
&c. ; servants; labourers ; mechanics; emigrants. 
Intercourse with other nations. Public meetings, 
and questions of national interest. Books and 
reading. Effects on women. Liberty. Early 
marriages. Religious differences. Religious and 
philanthropic societies. Schoolmasters, ministers, 
and missionaries. The salvation of the world. 

We seem to be constituted to live to a very 
great extent on the past and the future ; and 
from this survey of two opposite points we 
very generally borrow motives to direct our 
present course. What has been already 
done, and what remains for us to do, are 
subjects worthy of our profoundest con- 
sideration. He who dismisses the past, 
reduces himself to the condition of an 
inexperienced infant. The wisdom and 
the folly of our fathers are pregnant with 
instruction. If we never look into the 
future we have little inducement for present 
exertion. Every act of ours is intended to 
produce a future effect ; and hence the anti- 



cipated result is g^erally the moving cause 
of all our efforts. " To present every man 
perfect in Christ Jesus," prompted the 
Apostlesto labour and suffer as they did ; and 
** for the joy that was set before him,*' even 
the adorable Redeemer " endured the cross, 
despising the shame." Those who engage 
in the great work of popular education have 
need to look back on what has already 
been done, and forward to what may yet be 
effected ; and, if they do so, they will find 
both of these scenes adapted to inspire the 
most pleasing hopes. 

As far as we can trace the results of a 
sound education in past years, everything 
is most encouraging. The patriarchs were 
educated men, and were also the friends of 
popular education. Every government at 
first was, doubtless, a patriarchate ; the 
members constituted one family ; they had 
equal rights and privileges ; and the last 
thing they would have thought of would 
have been a monopoly of education. The 
president of these little communities was 
generally their prophet^ priest^ and king. 
He was the parochial schoolmaster ; what 
he knew he taught ; and every one shared 
the benefit of his instructions. The chief 
of a nomade brotherhood did not deem it 
essential to his prosperity that his shepherds 
and herdsmen should be ignorant. AH the 
astronomy, geography, natural philosophy, 
literature, and religion he knew he com- 
municated to them. The better they under- 
stood the localities of the country, and the 
motions and positions of the heavenly 
bodies, the more qualified would they be 
to lead and feed his flocks and herds ; the 
more information they had in the history of 
men and things, the wiser would they be in 
all that concerned their occupations and 
manners ; and the more religion they had, 
the more permanent and peaceful was the 
bond that united them together. Abraham 
was a popular schoolmaster. His servant 
Eleazer is a fine specimen of what can be 
effected by proper tuition. *' Shall I hide 
from Abraham that thing which I doV* 
said Jehovah, ** seeing that Abraham shall 
surely become a great and a mighty nation, 
and all the nations of the earth shall be 
blessed in him ; /or I know him that he 
will command his children, and his house- 
hold after him, to keep the way of the Lord, 
to do justice and judgment, that the Lord 
may bring upon Abraham that which he has 
spoken of him." Here the reason assigned 
by Jehovah himself for making this dinne 
communication was, the expectation and 
assurance that the patriarch would be a 
faithful steward of the truth, and care- 
fully teach, not only his children, but his 
houichotdt or aU his servants. What a 
glorious sight it was to see this father of 
the faithful build his altar, instruct his 
entire household, and worship God ! 
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Of course the knowledge of those early 
days was comparatiyely limited. The world 
was young ; philosophical experiments and 
books were scarce ; printing was unknown ; 
and God's plan of mercy but partially 
revealed ; still, what was understood was 
common property. It was some years before 
ambition, gradually rising from the devasta- 
tions of Nimrod to the extensive domination 
of Nebuchadnezzar, trampled upon the 
rights of the masses, and consigned them to 
igpaorance. The fathers of mankind were 
great teachers; and the results of their 
teaching afford us the most pleasing en- 
couragements in the • important work of 
educating the people. The prophets and 
apostles followed in their steps ; our blessed 
Lord himself was a teacher of '* the mutti' 
iitdei* or the masses ; and what records can 
afford such a long succession of worthies as 
those which adorn every page of Jewish and 
Christian history 1 Here we have instructors 
and instructions which made their pupils 
truly great. 

History and biography have recorded but 
a very little of what has been effected by 
proper tuition. The f&cts are so numerous 
that the world could not contain the books ; 
but from what has been written an immense 
number of volumes might be compiled ; so 
that from a review of the past, even if we 
had not the prophecies of Scripture to guide 
us, we might venture to indulge the most 
sanguine hopes for the future, provided 
we are only faithful to our privileges and 
duties. 

By home education, and especially the 
instructions of intelligent and pious mothers, 
a countless host of individuals has been 
raised up to bless the world. If only a few 
had been rendered intellectual, moral, and 
happy, we should have, even then, sufficient 
data to prompt us to exertion ; but the im- 
mense number that a correct education has 
raised to such eminence among mankind, 
leaves us without the least pretext for un- 
belief or inactivity. 

Much has also been done by individual 
effort at self-improvement. Man is destined 
to be a pupil for ever ; his age of learning 
never ends; and many who have com- 
menced educating themselves at a late 
period of life have succeeded to a wonder- 
ful extent. The advantages to the individual 
himself and toothers have been incalculable. 
If, then, we commenced the instruction of 
the people early, and gave them a taste for 
knowledge, and the means of acquiring it, 
what a change would soon have been seen 
in the world ! For while none ought to 
despair because they begin to learn late in 
life, (for diligence and perseverance can sur- 
mount every difficulty,) yet those who have 
the path of improvement smoothed by early 
tuition, can proceed with ease and pleasure. 

Much in the way of real education has 



already been effected by different deno- 
minations of Christians. The Society of 
Friends consists, almost to a man, of a 
body of intelligent and moral individuals. 
There cannot be found among them a 
single uneducated person. More intelligent 
and clever women belong to that commu- 
nity, considering its numbers, than to any 
other sect ; a breach of female propriety is 
very unusual; and how few of either sex 
ever burden a parish, or inhabit a prison. 
Soldiers, arms, and policemen are not 
needed to keep this section of Christians 
in order. They can take care of themselves. 
What a pity that Mrs. Fry had not given 
the King of Prussia a few lessons in the art 
of teaching people to govern themselves, so 
long practised in her own denomination ! 
That monarch might then disband his sol- 
diers, dismiss his policemen, and shut up 
his prisons. What has been done by the 
Society of Friends might be done by every 
other body of Christians, and, indeed, by 
every nation in the world, and with a 
thousandth part of the loss and expense 
now incurred by allowing people first to be 
educated in vice, and then by punishing 
them for reducing their learning to practice. 
Other denominations have not been in- 
active. The tables of ** creed and crime*^ 
which were given above, showed us that 
there are bodies of Christians in this country 
who so instruct their people that few of them 
comparatively ever enter a gaol. And it 
should be observed, that those tables do not 
tell the whole truth. A youth or adult may 
attend a Wesleyan or other chapel, and be 
called a Methodist, and yet not really belong 
to that body. Dissenters only recognise 
those as members who believe the doctrine 
they preach, and submit to their discipline ; 
and of these persons it is a rare thing to 
find a single individual summoned before a 
magistrate or committed to prison. And it 
should be also remarked, that the majority 
of these good citizens and good Christians 
consists of persons who were properly trained 
when young ; so that exemplary character 
and church membership are the results of 
education. Here then are Independents, 
Baptists, Presbyterians, Wesleyans, &c., who 
so educate their young that but few of their 
hearers, and hardly any of their members, 
are guilty of violating any of the laws of the 
country. Here are persons who ** are a law 
unto themselves." They "owe no man 
anything but to love one another " They 
labour to ** render to Cfesar the things that 
are Csesar's, and to God the things that 
are God's." To ** have a conscience void 
of offence'* is their highest ambition. To 
keep them in order, neither arms, nor 
police, nor magistrates are needed. When 
has any one of them been hung for treason, 
or transported for felony 1 The subject is 
an important one, and should be enquired 
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into apart from all seeiarian bias. The 
GoTemnaent ought to inform itself of the 
men and the principles who thus spread 
peace and piety through the land, and 
studiously avoid giving their rulers any 
trouble, except it be occasionally to asK 
them ** to do justly and love mercy,*' by 
abolishing injurious and oppressive laws. 
These people also build their own places 
of worship ; support their ministers and 
schools; send forth hosts of gratuitous 
teachers to evangelize the country, and con- 
tribute immense sums for the salvation of 
the world. Such noble effects of education 
fill up a glorious page in the history of 
man. 

Of the result of various systems of train- 
ing, many things might be said. Infant- 
schools have done much, and ought to be 
encouraged to, the utmost. Other schools, 
founded on Scriptural principles, and adapted 
to enlighten the understandings, refine the 
taste, and regenerate the hearts of the 
young, have already reaped the most abund- 
ant harvests. The annual reports of all 
schools should be read, and the labours of 
De Fellenberg, Peslalozzi, Jacotot, Neff, 
and Oberlin ought to be closely studied. On 
these subjects the reader will find a great 
number of facts ai){l observatioqs in << Dunn's 
Principles of Teaching, and Teacher's Mi^- 
nual;*' in the various memoirs of the indi- 
duals whose names are mentioned above ; 
and also in the Minutes of the Committeie 
of Council on Education on " The Training 
of Pauper Children ;" " Todd's Lectures ;" 
and "Taylor's Home Education." All the 
reports of School Inspectors, Agricultural 
and Factory Commissioners, &c., afford a 
large fund of information on almost eYeij 
subject connected with popular instruction, 
and give many delightful examples of the 
good that has hitherto been effected. To 
show what has been done, and h&w it has 
been done, would require many a volume, 
and therefore we can only name the authors 
and refer to their works, and shall here con- 
fine our attention to one solitary example, 
perhaps the most remarkable that has been 
witnessed since the days of the Apostles ; I 
allude to the successful labours of the Pastor 
Oberlin. 

This eminent individual was the pastor 
of Ban de la Roche, or Steinthal, a moun- 
tainous canton on the north-east of Francci 
between Alsace and Lorraine. The people 
in this district were in " the most deplorable 
ignorance and wretchedness." In 1750, 
when the predecessor of Oberlin went among 
them, he enquired for the school, and was 
** conducted to a miserable cottage, where a 
number of children were crowded together, 
without any occupation, and in so wild and 
noisy a state that it was with some difficulty 
he could gain any reply to his enquiries for 
the master* 



** There he is," said one of them, as soon 
as silence could be obtained, pointing to a 
withered 'old man, who lay on a little bed 
in one comer of the apartment. 

** Are you the schoolmaster, my good 
friend V* enquired he. 

'* Yes, sir." 

" And what do you teach the children 1" 

« Nothing, sir." 

" Nothing I— how is thatt*' 

'* Because," replied the old m^n with 
characteristic simplicity, " I know nothing 
myself." 

" Why, then, are you instituted school- 
master? 

** Why, sir, I had been taking care of the 
Waldbach pigs for a great number of years, 
and when I got too old and infirm for that 
employment they sent me here to take care 
of the children." 

When Oberlin went among them in 1767 
they were but little improved. «*They 
were," we are told, " alike destitute of the 
means of mental and social intercoorse ; 
they spoke a rude patoit, resembling the 
Lorraine dialect, and the medium of no 
external information; they were entirely 
secluded from the neighbouring districts by 
the w&nt of roads ; the only mode of com- 
munication from the bulk of the parish to 
the neighbouring towns was across the river 
Brucl^e, a stream thirty feet wide, by step- 
ping-stones, and, in winter, along its bed : 
the husbandmen were destitute of the most 
necessary agricultural implements, and had 
no means of procuring them ; the provisions 
springing from the soil were not sufficient 
to maintain even a scanty population ; and 
a feudal service, more fatal than sterile 
land and uncongenial climate, constantly 
depressed and irritated their spirits." — U/e 
of Oberlin^ 

A more hopeless mass of people can 
hardly be imagined; but Oberlin knew 
that '* knowledge is power," and that every 
human mind may be refined by knowledge ; 
he therefore resolved to bring literature, 
science, philosophy, and religion to bear 
upon these poor benighted creatures. At 
first he was opposed. Some of them pro- 
posed to way-Lay him, and give him a cas- 
tigation for his attempt to improve them ; 
others determined to seize him on the 
8abbath and duck him in a cistern. He 
l;^boured among them until 1826, during a 
period of nearly sixty years. He taught them 
almost everything. With his own hands he 
aided them in making roads and bridges ; 
he instructed them scientifically in agricul- 
ture, in geography, history, &c. He taught 
them to speak French, grammatically and 
purely ; and above all, he was the instrument 
of making them truly religious, and infusing 
into their hearts the benevolent principles 
of the gospel. Before he died he had aroimd 
him an intelligent, enlightened, refined 
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Christie people ; bouncl to themqelyes an^ 
all the wQrl4 by the 8$u;jred influonqe of love 
to &od and Ioto to man. TraveUers tell us 
that all their actions are dictated by love. 
If one has a Ilirge family of children, another 
I who has none will aaopt one or more of 

' them ; and indeed all their actions seem to 

r spring from that Iotq which is " the bond of 

perfectnessi" and the '* pleromf^ or perfection 
of law." JzL the renoration of these peo- 
ple we have a beautiful example of what 
I an extensive educationi founded on Christian 

\ . principles, can do. And what Oberlin here 

J effected may be done in every city, town, 

and Tillage of our country, and i^deed of 
the whole world. A cheap edition of the 
Life of Oberlin ought immediately to be 
published, that it may be read and studied 
by erery pne, but especially by those who 
have anything to do in promoting education 
f Tlie facts there recorded prove to us that real 

Christianity, ynited with sound secular 
knowledge, is the only tl^ue source of 
uniyersal ciyilization. 

The following facts, taken from *' Porter's 
Progress of the Nation/* fuUy copfirm wh»t 
has becQ stated above : — 

** The early settlers of the province of Nova 
Scotia were so fully impressed with the 
necessity of imparting iostructiop to the 
people, that ample provision wa9 made by 
them for the support of schools, so that not 
a child is brought up in the province with- 
I out receiving a considerable fimount of 

f instruction, combined with moral training. 

The result has been most gratifying. When 
conversing with a gentleman from Halifax, a 
barrister, a member of the Provincial Par- 
liament, and a most intelligent man (Mr. 
G. K. Young) concerning the condition in 
various respects of the Nova Scotian popula- 
tion, a question was put to him on the state 
of crime within the province, to which he 
gave this striking answer-—' Crime ! we have 
no crime ! ' When urged to explain how far 
this reply was to be taken in a literal sense, 
he added, ' I do not mean that people never 
quarrel in Nova Scotia ; brawls do sometimes 
occur, though not frequently ; but as to 
crime, understanding by that term offences 
for which men are brought to the bar of 
justice in England, I repeat, that it does not 
exist. The c^ise of this truly enviable state 
of society was made apparent when he de- 
scribed the means employed for imparting 
univeruJ education, and added, as a conse- 
quence of the high degree of intelligence 
obtained thereby, * that every person could 
find employment, and could support his 
family on the fruits of his industry.^ 

" Nor do these facta rest upon individual 
or private testimony only. The return made 
to the Colonial Office in London of the 
condition, in various respects, of the province 
in the year 1841, hajB been examined, and 
ftilly bean ovft the aboTse 4ew4ptioxi' In 



that portion of the volume (known oficially 
as the blue book,) in which forms are giveu 
for returns under the head < gaols and 
prisoners,' all that appears is the following 
note, * No account is kept under the head 
of this return, which are wholly inapplicable 
to the gaols of Nova Scotia, where crime f 
are of rare occurrence, and imprisonment for 
debt is infrequent.' There is at least one 
gaol in each county under the jurisdiction 
of the superior court, superintended by the 
High Sheriff or his gaoler, but there are not 
any officers of prisons appointed. 

" The 'popvlation of Nova Scotia, accord- 
ing to a census taken in 1833, amounted to 
178.237 souls. There were, in 1841, in 
public schools, chiefly in Halifax, 1,902; in 
colleges 138 ; but in addition to these, there 
were more than 600 common schools, and 
830 combined grammar and common schools^ 
at which upwards of 20,000 children were 
instructed, 

** In a work of great authority, published 
several years ago, we find the following 
passi^, corroborative of the facts and their 
consequences here brought forward. < It is 
a matter of doubt whether more general and 
yseful knowledge among all grades of the 
population can be discovered in any country 
than will be found to prevail in this pro- 
vlnoe (Nova Scotia). Many of those bon^ 
and educated in it have distinguished themr 
selyes, not only at home, but in different 
parts of the world ; and the natives generally 
possess a ready power of apprehension, a 
remarkably distinct knowledge of the affairs 
of life, and the talent of adapting themselves 
to such circumstances as chance, direction, 
or necessity may place them in.' 

** In the island of Iceland there is no such 
thing to be found j^ a man or a woman, 
not decidedly deficient in mental capacity, 
who cannot read apd write well ; while the 
greater pait of all classes of the inhabitants 
have mastered several of the higher branches 
of educi^tion^ including a knowledge of mo- 
dem languages, and an acquaintance with 
classical literature* 

" Placed on the verge of the arctic circle, 
the Icelanders are subjected to the hardships 
of a long and rigorous winter, during which 
there are but few hours in the day in which 
it is possible for them to pursue out of door 
occupations. These apparently unfavourable 
circumstances they have, with the highest 
degree (^ wisdom, rendered productive of 
the greatest of human blessings — the en- 
lightenment of their minds, and the raising 
of their moral characters. Some part of the 
long evening is employed in teaching the 
children ; and ao universal is this practice, 
that in the whole island there is but one 
school, which is exclusively used for the 
highest branches of professional study. 
After this part of &mily duty has been per- 
formed, the whole household is as9embled. 
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•erranU and all, and some book is read 
aloud, each person present taking his turn 
in reading. After this there usually follows 
a discussion relating to what has been read, 
and in vAich all universally join, and the 
evening is not suffered to close without en- 
gaging in religious services. 

** Every account of this people that has 
been published agrees in describing them 
as gentle and peaceable in their dispositions, 
sober, moral, and religious in their habits. 
Crimes among them are hardly known. The 
House of Correction at Reichiarich, the 
capital of the island, after having stood 
empty for years was at length converted into 
a house for the governor, by whom it has 
since been inhabited." 

** The island is subject to the penal code 
of Denmark, which awards the penalty of 
death to murder, and some other heinous 
offences. It is said that only three or four 
capital convictions have occurred during the 
last two centuries. The last of these hap- 
pened some years before the visit of Sir G. 
Mackenzie and Dr. Holland, in 1810 ; it was 
of a peasant for the murder of his wife, and 
on that occasion, it was not possible to find 
any one in the island to perform the office 
of executioner, so that it became necessar}' 
to ^send the man to Norway that the sen- 
tence might be carried into effect. It is 
worthy of remark, that from the first settle- 
ment of the island by a Norwegian colony 
in the ninth century to the acknowledge- 
ment of the King of Norway, and during the 
six ceniui'ies which have since e/apsed, no armed 
force has ever been raised on, or introduced 
into the island,"** 

This narrative concerning Iceland ought 
to be printed in letters of gold. Here we 
have gaols, policemen, and soldiers entirely 
dispensed with ; and instead of them, even 
servants and operatives well versed in the 
higher branches of knowledge and literature. 
What a happy exchange ! And what is there 
to hinder a similar result of similar means 
throughout the world? What a contrast 
between the armed inhabitants of Prussia 
and the unarmed gentle inhabitants of 
Iceland ! 

To those who dread the consequences of 
giving extensive knowledge and learning to 
peasants and operatives, the following addi- 
tional facts may be instructive. 

In the Report of the National School 
Society for 1842, there is the following 
statement from the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 
Principal of the Training College for School- 
masters, Stanley Grove, Chelsea. Speaking 
of confining the study of Latin, Greek, 
Saxon, and other dead languages to the pro- 
fessional classes, as ** most short-sighted,"' he 
says, ** In the free schools of the north of 
England, Latin, with the elements of pure 
and mixed mathematics, were formerly 
taught, without distinction of class, to all 



who remained long enough at school for the 
purpose ; the farmer's, the tradesman^ and 
the peasant* s son studied together. / have 
lived among men so educated, and taw none but 
the best results. They certainly understood 
the business of life, — the temporal business, 
I mean — as well as if they had devoted their 
boyhood exclusively to commercial studies. 
As mrn they ranked far more highly. Yet I 
never heard that they were rendered uneasy 
in their own sphere, or were disposed to 
quit it improperly, though doubtless one, 
every now and then, rose out of it.** Mr. 
Coleridge contrasts these schools of former 
years with the modem ** commercial school** 
on the one hand, and the ''charity school" 
on the other. ** from which the poor shrink 
as a badge of pauperism." 

This is a most important passage, because 
it shows us that we may give a Uberal edu- 
cation to the peasant's son, and instead of 
injurying him or society, confer a great 
blessing upon both. 

In the ** Minutes of the Committee on 
Training Pauper Children," we have the 
evidence of several gentlemen, taken by £. 
Chadwick, Esq., Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commissioners, and all of them agree,without 
a dissenting voice, that well-educated work- 
men were in every respect far more valuable 
than any others. Albert G. Escher, Esq., 
of Zurich, engineer, who employed about 
1,500 men, James Kempson, of Philadelphia, 
cotton manufacturer, who employed 400 
men, William Fairbaim, Esq., who employed 
about 1,200 men, part in Manchester and 
part in London, Thomas Ashton, Esq., of 
Hyde, Cheshire, employing 3,000 persons, 
James Smith, of Deanston, employing about 
2,000 children and adults, were examined, 
and they all affirmed, that in proportion as 
those whom they employed had been pro- 
perly trained, was their excellence as opera- 
tives increased. They state, that their orders 
as masters were better understood and more 
diligently obeyed : that the people were more 
clever, and ready to turn their hands to any 
thing : that they were more economical, less 
given to drinking, waste, or extravangance 
of any kind ; that they were more respectful 
in their manners, more respectable in their 
appearance, more comfortable in their fami- 
lies, and altogether more moral in their lives. 

In the " Report of the Mines and Factory 
Commissioners," there are four pages, full 
of extracts from the Midland Districts, frona 
Lancashire, the East of Scotland, and North 
Wales, showing the superior value of edu- 
cated workpeople. 

Were anything necessary to be added, the 
writer could bring forward his own expe- 
rience. For nearly twenty years he has 
directed his attention to the elevation of the 
working classes; he has encouraged them 
to improve their minds to the utmost, and 
has lent them all the aid in his power ; and 
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has seen nothing hut good, unmixed good, 
as the result. Those who have improyed 
their minds have made the best servants, the 
most diligent operatives, the most valuable 
Sabbath-school teachers, the most consistent 
church members, and the most respectable 
citizens. 

We have therefore the testimony of all 
ages and countries, that while, on the one 
h&nd, it is not good for the '* soul to be with- 
out knowledge;" on the other, real educa- 
tion, like godliness, whose handmaid, to be 
efficient, it must always be, has " the promise 
of the life that now is, and of that which 
is to come." The patriarchs, the prophets, 
the apostles, the martyrs, were made the 
lights of the world by education. The same 
boon, whether enjoyed in Zurich, Philadel- 
phia, Manchester, London, or elsewhere, 
has always conferred the greatest benefits 
on operatives and their employers. It has 
raised the Society of Friends, and other 
bodies of Dissenters, to such a degree of 
intelligence and religion, as *Ho be a law 
unto themselves.'* The Queen and the 
country has in them the glorious sight of 
freedom without licentiousness. They can 
goyem themselves without police ; and in 
most cases provide for themselves without 
parochial aid. In the case of Oberlin, we 
see a whole district, during the life of one 
man, changed from barbarism into the most 
refined civilization, all done by one indi- 
vidual, and therefore showing what every 
minister of religion might do. Let the church 
become a school, in the best and most exten- 
sive sense of the word, let there be ** pastors 
and teachers " in every locality, and we 
sbaU then have all the people the disciples of 
Christ, and their sojourn on earth fully pre- 
paring them for heaven. 

But to tell the beneficial results of edu- 
cation would be an endless task. From 
peasants and operatives have sprung the 
greatest men that have dignified our country 
and the world. Franklin, Arkwright^ and 
a host of names might be mentioned as con- 
nected with mechanics, science, literature, 
&c. &c. ; and in religion, the number is too 
great to be enumerated. The most distin- 
guished ministers and missionaries have 
sprung up from peasants and mechanics. 
We have had among us the scions of rank, 
who have preached fbr 500/. a-year, and the 
sons of operatives, who have preached from 
the sole motive of love to God and love to 
man. In the former, we often see wealth 
without intelligence or piety ; in the latter, 
we behold intelligence and piety without 
hereditary wealth ; and we ask impartial 
history to write and publish the result. The 
deeds of education are stupendous ; it is 
God's own lever to raise man to his proper 
rank in the scale of being, and when pro- 
perly employed has never failed. 

From this yery brief yiew of the past, we 



may turn full of hope to the future. We 
now know what can be done for mankind, 
and also how it can be effected ; and we have 
all the resources requisite for the work. In 
Abraham, Moses, Paul, and others^ we haye 
illustrious characters, made what they were 
by knowledge or education ; and we have 
all the instruction which God gave to them, 
and also the promise of the very same influ- 
ence which rendered them so eminently 
useful. All the children of Adam can now 
be trained to imitate these holy men as far 
as they imitated Christ. The religion and 
morality of the Bible is suited to every hu- 
man being upon the face of the earth. It 
has but one precept ; that precept is love,— ^ 
and can be obeyed by the child or the sage, 
the operative or the emperor. Religious 
education, then, is adapted to all ; the same 
may be said of all literary and scientific in- 
struction. What is understood by one mind 
can be understood by the multitude ; as the 
heavens can be reflected in the ocean or in 
a dewdrop, so every truth, when brought 
forth in its native brightness, has a faithful 
mirror in the human soul. Let the whole of 
mankind be thus Illuminated with the great 
facts of nature, providence, and revelation, 
and then every individual will ** shine as a 
light in the world." The prospect stretched 
out before the friend of education is the most 
cheering that can be conceived. Little for 
the tuition of the world hitherto has been 
done, and yet the past blessings arising from 
education are too numerous to be told, and 
therefore the future must infinitely surpass 
all power of description, and all the anticipa- 
tions which the strongest and most enlarged 
faith, resting on the promises and predictiona 
of Scripture, allows us to indulge. But we 
will glance at a few. 

By proper tuition parents will be fitted to 
train their offspring ; and, as a consequence, 
home education will go hand in hand with 
that of the public school. At present, to 
many a child nothing is so pestilential as 
his own fireside, and the breath of those to 
whom he is indebted for his being. Every 
house must be enlightened and purified be- 
fore <'eyery family can be blessed" in Christ. 
The flame that bums on the domestic altar 
must be kindled with fire from heaven. In- 
telligence, loye, and purity must regulate 
every thought, feeling, word, and action. 
Some families are already thus blessed, and 
nothing is wanting but appropriate tuition to 
make this happiness the inheritance of all. 
We shall then have love presiding as empress 
in every house and in every heart. " Child- 
ren will be brought up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord.'* Natural affection 
will be refined, strengthened, and perpetu- 
ated by eyangelical influence ; and earth and 
heaven shall exclaim ** Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity !" 
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Heidth, economy, and Tarious othet per- 
sonal and domestic blessings, will also be 
enjoyed. It ought to be generally under- 
stood that health, to a much grebtist' extent 
than is supposed, is unde^ otif Control ; but 
this inestim«tble boon ean neter be 6Ur por- 
tion unless dietetics and physiology are made 
the subjects of study. These ought to be as 
regularly taught in our public schools as the 
alphabet, and might be made quite as easy 
and far more interesting. The people not 
only should know how to govem theit spirits, 
but also how to take care of their health. 
How to dress theiir food, and what food to 
live upon, Should especially be made the 
subjects of popular education. Already every 
one teceives some tuition on these points \ 
but hitherto science has not been allowed to 
guide the cook or the epicure, and disease 
and premature death haye been the conse- 
quence. Those blessings which our ReaVen- 
ly Father sent for our good, are, in myriads 
of instanees, made the fVuitful sdurces of 
almost every kind of malady ; and ou^ very 
Ibod, through our own ignorance, is convert- 
ed into poison. But this must not always 
be. Science will say to the destroying angel, 
** Stay now thy hand I** and out- world shall 
yet be peopled with a race distin^ished for 
healthy bodies and vigorous intellects. As 
religion is destined to banish Immorality 
from our world, so science and natural philo- 
sophy shall drain our cities and field's, purify 
our atmosphere, provide us with th^ most 
appropriate food, and te^ch ho^ to use ou^ 
tempoi^l blessings so as to ^njoy a very large 
degree of physical comfort. Society cannot 
be perfected until these benefttls are toade 
the common lot of ever^ human being. 

Along With dietetics and physiology, tcb- 
nomy must be taught. Unless instructed in 
this department of knowledge, mankind are 
prone to be very wasteful and extravagant. 
We havfe all ^een numbers come td ruin fot 
Want of attention t6 the words of the ^^e 
man, " Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consi- 
der her ways, and be wise^*' How much of 
the misery that surrounds us everywhere 
may be tritced to bad management ! But 
then, before We blame too severely, "we must 
remember that we have never taught the 
people to husband their resources. We rarelj 
see a Scotchman a beggar or k pauper, and 
the reason is, he has always been trained, 
whatever may be his income, if possible to 
save a little. Let employment be found for 
our industrious citizens, and let labour have 
its just remuneration, and along with it, let 
economy be cultivated, and we shall hear 
ho more of Unions tod poor's rates. 1 have 
long had a 'Club to teach practical economy, 
by encouraging the children to sate aH they 
could ; and the good has been incalculable. 
In numberless instances, through ignor- 
ance and the want of proper training, busi- 
ness is managed badly, books "are irregularly 



kept, foolish find mad speculations are enter- 
ed into, and bankruptcies ensue. More than 
half the names that appe&r in the Oazeit^, 
owe their tuln to neglected education. In 
thes« Ikilufes, multitudei tire intnlred in 
calamity. When We read the Weekly list of 
bankrupts, We perhaps rarely stop to con- 
sider the amount of physical, intellectual, and 
mofal evil Which each defaulter has infused 
into the fkmilies of a laree circle of sufferers. 
When education shall be made as secular 
and as religious as it ought to be, speculation 
and gambling Will cease, and the bankrupt's 
list no longer be a portion of the weekly 
newspaper. 

As education kdvances, Servants, labourer, 
and mechanics Will be alike distinguished 
for intelligence, skill, industry, and integrity. 
The nursemaid will bd a governess, and the 
other servants of the fam%^wili be patterns 
of propriety and fidelity. The farm labourer 
will know th6 philosophy of agriculture, and 
he shall not only serve his master faithfully, 
but amidst the Works of nature shall recog- 
nise the hand of the Creator in all things, 
and shall Walk with God. Then rustic life 
shall be us innocent and pure as poets have 
d^e^mt, and for th^e first time tbeir tisions 
of Arcadian bliss shall be realised. 

The mechanic and operative shall find 
science and philosophy in their various voca- 
tions; t)ie workshop and fkctory shtill be 
6chool8, in Which every thing valuable to 
man shall be the Subjects of mutual study \ 
the people shall understand not merely the 
krl;, but the seienctfe of their occupations ^ 
theit intellgehc^ shall he fall that their mas- 
ters can desire \ liiind their fidelity shall alike 
enHch him and ennoble thefm^elves. Fi%ju- 
dice against machinery shall give way. The 
employer shall not use it to starve his depend" 
euts and advance his own Wealth ; and tiie 
labourer shall hail its judicious introduction 
as that which is intended to place all the 
comforts of life within the reach of all his 
brethren and sisters on the face of the earth, 
knd at the same time to listen his toil, 
shorten the hours of labour, wipe the sweat 
from his brow, tod give him leisut>e for intel- 
lectual and religious pursuits. There shall 
then be no need of Factory Commissioners 
or Factory Bills ) agricultural distress and 
tigricultural injustice shatl ceas6 ; and these 
two great branches of national industry shall 
bury their jealousies In everlasting oblivion, 
having at length discovered tbat their inter- 
ests are blended, and thtit theiir prosperity 
must be based on mutual justice. 

Thete are, pethaps, no persons who will 
be benefited by popular education to a 
greater ektent than emigrants, Greece and 
Rome used to send out their colonies, and 
generally encouraged their best educated 
and most tespectabU citizens to emigrate. 
The world is deeply indebted to them for 
this manifestation of thei^ Wisdom. Their 
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arts and their literature y^ere carried into 
almost eyery country, and thus they afforded 
lio small degree of aid to the cause of civi« 
lization. We, though we owe them so 
inuch for the benefits their learning con- 
ferred on our country, have rarely imitated 
iheir example. We send our thieves and 
Vagabonds to Botany Bay, and thus have 
polluted a new colony, perhaps for ages. 
Had we sent the plague or cholera among 
them, the world would have outlawed us ; 
but we sent them worse ; we transported our 
vices to luxuriate, almost without restraint, 
and scourge, a fifth quarter of the globe. It 
by refusing the iiieans of education, we per- 
mitted our countrymen to grow up in every 
species of villainy, surely, we ouglit not to 
have banished them to other climes, to im- 
pregnate distant lands and ages with their 
wickedness. What faith have we in Chris- 
tianity, if we deem the characters of our 
criminals to be too hardened for its reno- 
vating influence to reach 1 And, if we are 
not guilty of such unbelief, then what lan- 
guage can characterize the cruelty and 
revenge which, because they robbed us of 
a few pounds, doomed them to be not merely 
outlaws to the country, but to the means of 
saWation and the kingdom of heaven. 

Not only our transports, but our emigrants 
have generally been ill prepared to enjoy the 
countries they may have adopted, or to carry 
any blessings to the people with whom 
they were about to sojourn. Unfortunate 
tradesmen and operatiY^s, — often unfor- 
tunate because they were uneducated and 
irreligious, — are too frequently the persons 
whom we encourage to leave our shores. 
The worst evils to the exiles themselves and 
to others have resulted from this injustice 
and cruelty. None but the very best and 
most polished and religious citizens ought 
^o depart to fix their abode in foreign lands. 
These would be a centre of literature, science, 
tod Christianity wheirever they went. Like 
the Hebrew patriarchs, where they pitched 
their tents, there they would erect "an 
altar to Jehovah, and call upon his name.** 
** The wilderness and the solitary place 
would be glad for them, the desert would 
rejoice and blossom like the rose." When 
education has done its duty to our country- 
men, then every emigrant shall be fitted by 
gcience to avail himself of all the physical 
blessings which the land he visits may lay 
at his feet, and by religion to repay his 
benefactors with the unspeakable riches of 
the gospel of Christ. 

Our intercourse with foreign natioins giveft 
us an immense sphere of infiuence. English- 
men are fotind m almost every nook of our 
world. Either for pleasure, for discovery, 
for trade, or religion, the natives of this little 
isle render themselves almost omnipresent. 
There are no people upon the face of the 
earth that have such opportunities of doing 



good. W^ fe&r that our Intercourse with 
other nations has not ab yei conferred on 
them many blessings. Our wealthy i^mblers 
after pleasure ar^ noi klways of th6 purest 
morale. Some, wlB have i'eason to believe, 
leave home that their licentiousness itaay 
revel without restraint. If We have a vHcked 
son, we send him to sea, Und he become^ 
our national representative to other landd. 
The vices of many of our sailors and travel- 
lers are proverbial. But when education has 
done her part, then we shall not blush for 
the irreligion and dissipation of oiii* sonsi 
The traveller and {he sailor shall be pat- 
terns of intelligence, morality, and religion, 
Wherever they go. Hitherto the missionai^ 
had been almost the only representative of 
our religion to the world ; but hereafter, 
every Englishman that visits a foreign shore 
shall be titL exathple of the purity of our 
faith, and, by the eloquence of a holy and 
benevolent life, shall be a fellow-helper to 
the iliissionary in winning the nations to the 
gospel. 

What an advantage it will be to have 
every gteat question submitted to the judg- 
ment of an enlightened people. Public 
meetings have for centuries been common 
in our couhtry. It is to this right that we 
owe most of our greatness. But still the 
philo6ophical looker-on must often have 
been humbled td observe the ease with 
which almost any demagdgue could lead the 
people astray. Nothing perhaps has been 
more effective than the **tu^mentitm ad 
ignoraniiam** Tou have seen them duped, 
and yet applauding to the utmost their de- 
ceiver for his kindness in deluding them. 
We fear also that not only the public meet- 
ing, but even our juries have not on every 
occasion been a;s qualified to judge of any 
great question al was desirable. Things, 
however, will not always remain thus. The 
people will be really educated, and then 
will be fitted to decide on every subject of 
popular interest ; and he who has the voices 
of the mtiltitude shall have the satisfaction 
of knowing, that nothing but truth could 
have won them to his opinions. 

We sometimes wonder at the inultipficity 
of publications which are continually issuing 
from the press ; but still, if we examine any 
parish, locality, or house, we are almost 
equally astonished at the paucity of the 
readers and the scantiness of the libraries. 
We can scarcely yet be called a reading 
people. Education s/hall completely change 
this state of things ; and of all employments 
in the country, printing and bookselling 
shall be among the most extensive. There 
is yet a bright period for authors, and a rich 
reward. When not only every family, but 
every child in the family, must have a 
library, the demand made on the press will 
be incalcalable. Then history, science, lite- 
irature, and religion shaH be extensively 
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understood) and by their influence shall not 
only banish error, rudeness, and crime from 
the world, but sustain the intelligence and 
Christian civilization of the nations. Give 
us books and readers, and we fear no return 
of the dark ages. 

One might here also dwell at great length 
on the effects of education on woman. What 
a change when every female shall be well 
versed in all branches of human study, and 
thus shall be an appropriate companion for 
educated man, and a suitable instructor and 
guide to her offspring ! Yet this is to be 
anticipated as the result of general educa- 
tion. Then every wontan shall be as pure 
in her morals as God intended her to be, 
and the dignity of her virtue shall paralize 
vice, while the Christian purity and bene* 
volence of her life, and the persuasiveness 
of her tongue, shall lead many a wanderer 
to the cross. 

Among an educated people, also, liberty 
will be seen in all its beneficent influence, 
** God has called us to be free," but we 
cannot deny that some have used it as ** a 
cloak of maliciousness." The liberty of 
speech has been sometimes abused, and 
great advantage has occasionally been taken 
of the other privileges we enjoy. But all 
this has arisen solely from the want of 
proper instruction. Not only liberty, but 
every other blessing, is in danger of being 
abused by an ignorant people. Many, see- 
ing the licentiousness, that has sometimes 
characterized public meetings, have been 
frightened into despotism as the only safe 
antidote against anarchy. But there is a 
far better and more lasting security than 
this. Educate the people thoroughly ; give 
them all their rights and privileges, and 
make them responsible for the use of these 
blessings ; and not only sedition, but sedi- 
tious language will be heard of no more. 
One benefit arising out of the Irish trials, 
will be the production of such caution 
among all reformers as to prevent the 
utterance of a syllable that might be con- 
strued into treason. The ** fortiter in re," 
can always afford to use the ^* tvaviter in 
modo." He who has truth and equity on 
his side, needs no other weapons of attack 
or defence. Herein **is the patience and 
faith of the saints." The gospel triumphs 
in the world by the omnipotent gentleness 
of persuasion ; and an educated people will 
soon learn, that violence is weakness, and 
that their victory depends on the peaceable, 
and therefore powerful, enforcement of their 
rights. 

It is necessary to cultivate this temper, 
because Britain stands as the model and 
bulwark of liberty to the world. For this 
she has long been the terror of despots ; and 
but for our insular position, the spirits that 
dismembered Poland, that they might crush 
the genius of freedom, which seemed to 



arise there in 1791, would have marched 
upon us, and trampled' our rights in the 
dust. All the continental armies are ready 
for this work ; and there are not a few among 
us who would hail these desolating intruders, 
and pay them with the gold of our country 
to reduce us to bondage. But the waves 
are our defence ; and the fate of the Spanish 
Armada stares them in the face. The pro- 
phets looked to the isles as the safe asylums 
of liberty, truth, and religion, and as the 
centres whence they would radiate to bless 
the world. It is therefore our duty to show 
to the nations that where liberty is most un- 
fettered there the people are most orderly 
and peaceable, the government most se- 
cure, and pure religion the most influential. 
Jehovah must of necessity be an absolute 
monarch ; he can have no counsellor ; his 
power can^admit of no control ; and he can 
do no wrong ; yet he allows all his moral 
creatures to be perfectly free. He has given 
them his law ; he has furnished them with 
the means of education ; and he will here- 
after call them to account; but he never 
neutralizes the possibility of their being 
moral by any infringement on their free 
agency. His sceptre is that of knowledge 
and benevolence ; the obedience he receives 
is the most enlightened, voluntary, and sin- 
cere, being in every single instance called 
forth by the sweet influences of truth and 
love. Happy will it be for the world when 
the Divine government and laws shall be 
adopted as the only perfect model for earthly 
princes to follow. 

Early marriages are often spoken of as a 
great national evil ; and 'perhaps there are 
few localities in which there are not many 
sad examples to enforce this opinion. Im- 
providence on this head involves the parents 
in misery, and not unfrequently the children 
in poverty, ignorance, and crime. True 
education will be a remedy for these reckless 
proceedings. I have rarely known among 
the operatives who have received a sound 
intellectual and moral education a single 
injudicious marriage. Young men thus 
trained have too much regard for their ovm 
happiness and that of the other sex to in- 
volve themselves in a union of this kind 
until there is a fair prospect of the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity ; and intelligent 
young women refuse to sell their liberty 
until the same assurance can be rationally 
entertained by them. Dr. Wardlaw, in his 
invaluable ** Lectures on Prostitution,** advo- 
cates early marriages as a powerful check to 
the evil. From the observation of at least 
twenty years, the writer has seen education 
far more effective than anything else. In- 
struct our youth really to respect and love 
the other sex, and to govern themselves, 
and we shall have none of those crimes that 
the Doctor has so vividly portrayed. A welK 
educated youth would rather endure any 
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inconvenience, or even death itself,, than 
sacrifice the respectability and happiness of 
one weaker than himself, and whose pro- 
tector he ought to be ; and females, raised 
to their proper intellectual and moral posi- 
tion, will he proof against all the wiles of the 
deceiver. We must, not be told that such a 
state of society is Utopian ; because even 
Pagan nations have in this particular exhi- 
bited the sternest virtue; and surely with 
purer morals and religion we ought not to 
confess that we are weaker than they. But 
we have facts enough to the contrary. The 
myriad^ of virtuous youths of both sexe^ 
nmong us are examples of what can be done. 
Genendly speaking, the vicious have beeii 
educated in vice and obscenity; i^nd thup 
have been corrupted, not by nature, but at 
tchooL I<et a scriptural system of discipline 
annihilate these seminaries of vice, and vfe 
shall see the morals of the 9^ as pure as- 
those of Jacob, Rachel, or Joseph^ 

Our religious dififerences will be grej^tly mo- 
dified, and probably at last entirely destroyed 
by the Infiuence of education. A great number 
of our disputes are merely verbal, and can 
onlv exist so long as ignorance prevails ; and 
in fact all of them have been produced by 
our sectarian creeds. There are no religiout^ 
differences in the Kble, Grod haji not spoken 
ambiguously. His Word does not contradict 
itself. In fact, nothing can be so hfurmonious 
as Scriptural truth. An enlightened and 
educated people wiH perceive this^ and com- 
mit their creeds and sectarianism to the 
flames. An age is coming when we shall 
have faith in Jesus Christ as our teacher, 
and in his Word a»our only guide : when we 
shall employ the same system of induction 
in interpreting the Word of God that phi- 
losophers use in endeavouring to understand 
his works. Philosophy was once as discord' 
ant as theology is now ; but the inductive 
principles of Bacon has introduced almosf 
perfect harmony into the scientific world; and 
the same observation and scrutiny employed 
in the study of Revelation would give to the 
chnrch that perfect harmony and peace 
which is the legacy of the Redeemer.. 

At present, ignorance is the stronghold of 
discord. Let any one look at the mental 
imbecility which characterizes many of his 
converts, and he will feel far from being 
proud at having brought them over to his 
own way of thinking. I have seen many a 
pompous conversion from one faith to 
another paraded before the world as an 
immense trophy of truth, when there was 
the most palpable evidence that both the 
proselyte and the spiritual guide were per- 
fect novices in logic and the rational inter- 
pretation of the Bible. Until the people are 
better trained we shall have an abundance 
of this species of denominational legerde- 
main; but a new era has dawned, and 
sophistry has received its death-blow. By 



thoroJi;^hly educating the multitude in the 
Scriptures we shall render them as *^ wise as 
their teachera,*' by making them all the 
disciples of the Lord Jesus. Into his school 
discord caiinot enter ; aa w? sit at his. feet 
our religious differences will be annihilated, 
and we shall become one family, guided by 
his truth and inspired by his iove« 

The age of education will be the age of 
benevolent and religious societies. Mt^y 
of these at present exist, \iut the majority of 
the people hardly understand their design, 
{^nd are strangers to |he pleasures of bei^e^o- 
lence ; and therefore the support is ff^v from 
being liberal. Still philanthropy is progress- 
ing in the world ; hardly ^ week passepi away 
without f ome addition to her converts. The 
wants of universal man are beginnii\g to be 
seriously studied ;■ the duty we owe to our 
brother of every country and cliipe is about 
to be recognised by every one; and the 
possibility of driying misery, ignorance, and 
vice from thg earth is no longer viewed as a 
visionary scheme. W)iat nve haye done for 
the slave in Jamaio% for th^ barbarian in 
Tahiti, and for the aav^e in Africa, stand 
forth li^ hold relief as proofSr of what may be 
accomplished for the solvation of eypry human 
being. Our childrei^ are being 94upi^ted in 
philanth^rppy, ^bp collecting C9s^ apd the 
missionary box* blend' the sympathies of 
their juvenile hearts vrith that dispensation 
of mercy which gladdened the soul of the 
. Redeemer ere time began ; and as their 
knowledge and benevolence advance to ma- 
turity, the treasury of Jehovah shall be filled 
with their cheerful offerings. Already they 
have learnt that it ^^is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; ^ the feeling shall become 
epidemic, and from the munificence of the 
rich and the liberality of the poor every 
society adapted to bless mankind and rege- 
nerate the world shall have ample means to 
accomplish its- humane and benevolent de- 
signs. 

But money ifr not all we want ;■ agents are 
also needed. We must have schoolmasters, 
ministers, and missionaries ; and our schools, 
when properly conducted, will' supply as 
many as we require. The intellect of man 
has been lying fallow fop ages : but the age 
of cultivation is at hand ; and to accomplish 
this work history, science, and revelation 
present us with all the treasures of ** wisdom 
and knowledge." The soil is rich, and we 
liave the good seed of the kingdom of hea- 
ven. Had the work been begun earlier, our 
want of this- precious grain might have given 
the enemy many more opportunities than 
he has already had for the sowing of tares. 
**The time to favour Zion is come.'' The 
educational movement is taking a right 
direction. Persons of all classes admit the 
necessity and the benefit of correct tuition. 
Even .ma,ny of those who once dreaded it, 
are beginning to plead that it should be 
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conducted on a large, literary, scientifiCf and 
Scriptural scale. We ask no more ; the 
world requires no more ; God himself de- 
mands nu more for the salvation of the whole 
earth. Let this be done, and teachers in 
abundance will be raised up in our schools^ 
all of them distinguished for talent, learning, 
and piety, and eyery year improving in know- 
ledge and efficiency. 

An age of schools will bring with it an 
increasing demand for ministers and places 
of worship. We have no dread for the 
ministry. Souls that have once drunk of 
the fountain of truth, will want a constant 
supply. They will also know, that nothing 
less than profound learning and deep study 
can enable any one to bring forth to the 
world the treasures of revelation. A new 
generation of ministers, whose talents and 
acquirements shall place them in advance of 
an advanced age, will be demanded, and 
these also shall be furnished by our public 
schools. In this respect Sunday-schools 
have already done wonders, but our day- 
schools shall accomplish ten thousand times 
more ; and the youths that shall hereafter 
enter our colleges for the ministry of the 
Word, shall be far in advance of what num- 
bers were, in years that are past, when they 
had completed their academic studies, 



From the same source we look for a race 
of missionaries and missionaries* wives, qua- 
lified by knowledge, by talent, by benevo- 
lence and the grace of God, "to cover the 
earth with the knowledge of Jehovah." There 
shall be hardly a school or church in the 
country but shall have its representative 
among the heathen ; and thus Britain shall 
be bound by ten thousand ties to the whole 
earth. The bonds that now unite us to many 
of the nations are commercial treaties ; but 
nobler sympathies are destined to tJirob in 
our bosoms. That love which is ** the bond 
of perfectness,'* is about to '^ be shed abroad 
in every heart by the Holy Ghost ;" then 
earth will be one family, and, from the pre- 
valence of universal benevolence and purity, 
be an emblem of heaven. 

We have thus briefly glanced at the past 
and the future, and both are adapted to 
awaken us to the utmost diligence in the 
cause of education. We cannot have more 
to warm, to encourage, or aid us in this great 
undertaking. Divine Mercy has placed all 
her stores in our hands ; we are ** stewards 
of the manifold gifts of Christ ;** and nothing 
is needed on our part but fidelity. If we do 
our duty, another twenty years will not pass 
away before we ** shall see the kingdom of 
God come with power.'' 



THE END. 
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